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CORRESPONDENCE. 
(From the Correspondent of the National Intelligencer.] 
Paris, Sept. 16, 1844. 

Ar the moment I write, the cannon of the Hotel des 
Invalides are celebrating the telegraphic news of yes- 
terday, which appeared officially in the evening jour- 
nals, viz., that Peace was concluded, on the 10th inst. 
with Morocco. I enclose the bulletin from the Prince 
de Joinville. Emotion pervaded the whole capital 
last night. The interest of the matter consisted 
chiefly in the suppression of an inflammatory topic 
between Great Britain and France. In this point of 
view—as the confirmation of amity between the two 
countries—the event disappoints and otherwise an- 
noys the war-party, and must be quite distasteful to 
Young Ireland ; 1 mean the more impetuous and ex- 
asperated portion of the repealers, who have not been 
duly impressed with this passage, the finest of the 
O'Connell speeches :-— 


“Oh, my Protestant fellow-countrymen, listen to 
this—they knew that I was the first apostle of that 
XXIII, LIVING AGE. VOL. II. 4l 





political sect that proclaims the possibility of effecting: 
all great changes by moral means alone, and that 
there is no human revolution worth the shedding of 
a single drop of blood to obtain. No, human blood 
is not a cement to the public state, it possesses rather 
a crumbling than a binding property, and it brings. 
down to the ground any public edifice in the erection, 
of which it has been expended. We proceeded with- 
out crime; we shuddered at the shedding of a single 
drop of human blood.” 


The treaty with Morocco effaces and precludes a 
multitude of sinister speculations and mischievous 
alarms on the two sides of the channel. It must de- 
light the Soult-Guizot cabinet and comyort the dynas- 
ty; the public would not have been appeasable with- 
out some operations against the Moors ; and if those 
operations had proved unsuccessful, it might have 
become impossible for the king to retain the cabinet. 
We are told in the bulletin that the French conditions 
were accepted ; but the conditions are not specified ; 
the official evening organs gave no detail or explana-. 
tion; the Moniteur and the semi-official papers of 
this day are not more communicative. The J 
des Debats expatiates on the wisdom and success of 
the belligerent measures, and describes the peace as- 
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“ made with honor.” But the opposition editors ob- 
serve: “The main object of the war was the surren- 
der of Abd-el-Kader, or the confinement of the re- 
doubtable Emir in the interior of the empire; the 
news may be good and great, yet nothing is reported 
of him. What would a mere Moorish promise in re- 
lation to him signify? You have evacuated Moga- 
dore, and we may therefore presume that absolute 
guaranties have been obtained ; otherwise, the evac- 
uation could not be too severely blamed; the pose 
would be a delusion-——a mere armistice for the Moors, 
by which they gain time for preparation as vindictive 
foes. Do we owe Muley’s compliance to British me- 
diation? Are we sunk to the level of Spain, whose 
disputes abroad England settles at will? Has this 
arrogant power imposed the peace on her humble 
servant M. Guizot? Until we see the terms, we may 
doubt the glory and security of the conclusion.” You 
have here my abstract of the opposition perplexities 
and cavils this morning. The Dedats of the 14th in- 
stant employed a strain which affords color for their 
doubt and hesitation :— 

“ We require from the Emperor of Morocco that he 
should remove from our frontiers and from his em- 
pire an enemy at least as dangerous for him as for 
us. It is possible that he may not be able to comply 
with this demand; it is possible that Abd-el-Kader 
may have become too powerful—may have gained 
too great an influence over the Mussulman popula- 
tion of Morocco, to allow the emperor to get rid of 
his presence. It is a misfortune ; but if the Empe- 
ror of Morocco is not master in his own states, we are 
not obliged to bear the penalty of his weakness ; if 
he cannot carry into execution the police regula- 
tions of his own kingdom, we shall evidently be 
obliged to do it for him. France has no other aim 
than to assure the security of her possessions of Al- 
geria; but it is a necessity which she cannot with- 
draw from, and of which she will accept all the con- 
sequences. Meanwhile, France ought to do all she 
can to establish sound right on her side, because 
right cannot but add to her strength.” 

Inasmuch as an intermission of hostilities on the 
coast and in the interior of the Morocco empire was 
indispensable until the next spring, the Freach seem 
to me to act judiciously in concluding a peace on the 
faith of adequaie engagements by the emperor; if he 
should not fulfil them, the war may be renewed on 
him, with the semblance at least of double right, 
and an argument against all British interference or 
any limitation of enterprise and object. The evacu- 
ation of the island of ey (now Joinville) is 
‘the only real concession, if not a temporary conve- 
nience. Muley Abd-er-Rhaman would deserve the 
-execration of all his race and religion were he to de- 
liver up the noble and indomitable champion of their 
-common cause. 

The Bombay Times of 19th July relates a serious 
affray between the mob at Canton, on the 17th May, 
and the Americans. The latter repulsed the assail- 
-ants from their factory ; the Times adds :— 

“A Chinaman, who turned out to be an innocent 
and unconcerned shopkeeper, was shot. At 10 P.M. 
the Chinese soldiers made their appearance and 
cleared the square. The populace continued in a 
great state of excitement, and Canton was placarded 
“with threatening notices that the factories would be 
attacked and burned.” 

This was from private letters of the 19th, received 
at Bombay. We may suppose that nothing grave 
ensued, as the intelligence from Macao extends to the 
28th May. The Commercial Retrospect takes some 
\ Views worth noting : 

“The increased consumption of goods in China 
:must be met by a corresponding ys val, hitherto, 
with the exception of tea and silk, China has been 
‘unable to furnish other articles to any amount, s:tita- 
bie to the English market; and so far as is now 


known, it is with these commodities that the enor. 
mous im tions from England and India must be 
paid. e opium trade is draining the bullion out of 
the country, and the American bills on London, which 
have long afforded a safe remittance, are decreasing— 
the Americans, finding that their own manufactured 
cottons yield a handsome profit, will send goods to 
procure their tea charges. That China will, in the 
course of time, be an outlet for a very large quantit 
of the staples of British manufacture, is undoubted. 
But the question now is, how is she to pay for them ? 
With the enormous drain upon her in the shape of 
compensation money, and the heavy annual burthen 
of some twenty millions of dollars for opium, all paid 
in specie—unless there are mines in the interior of 
which Europeans are in see een few years will 
drain the greater part of the silver out of the country, 
and raise what remains to a factitious value.” 

The London Sun Jays awful stress on “the coin- 
cident appearance in the Yellow (Chinese) Seas of 
an American man-of-war with the considerable 
French force.” We might have expected better 
sense and feeling from the London Spectator than 
the following paragraph of the Mth: “China is 
threatened with more intrusive negotiations, Ameri- 
ean and French. Like boys who have seen one of 
their number rob an orchard, the American and 
French must noisily step in, too, and even at the 
risk of spoiling the sport for all.” Our opposition 

ress is compensated, in a degree, for the loss of the 

orocco question as a casus belli with Great Britain, 
by the annexed disclosure of the London Morning 

erald, of which the last sentence is not a little cu- 
rious ; 

“Enetanp and Eoyrt.—We are assured that a 
treaty, the origin of which may be referred to 1840, 
is on the eve of being concluded, by which England 
will obtain ion of the port of Suez, free pas- 
sage from Alexandria to that port, and other advan- 
tages of importance in E and Syria. This 
treaty, to which France is said to be no party, is 
guarantied by Russia, Austria, and Prussia. We 
know not by what intrigue the king of the French 
has been prevented from participating in it, but have 
reason to believe that England has had nothing to do 
with her exclusion.” 


As the Herald is believed to receive “ inspira- 
tions” from both the London and Paris cabinets, our 
alarm belwethers ring all the changes about the 
honor and interests of France, and accept the infor- 
mation implicitly and literally. They are a little re- 
lieved, indeed, for the untoward effect of the Mo- 
rocco and Tahiti adjustments, in rendering the man- 
agement of the Irish question less difficult for the 
British government, by the intelligence that disaf- 
fection prevails in Australia! On the 6th of next 
month Louis Philippe will enter the seventy-second 
year of his polars. on the 7th or 9th embark on his 
visit to Queen Victoria, for a week’s absence from 
his kingdom. The London sheets received this day, 
of the 14th, teem with details of Queen Victoria’s 
glorious landing at Dundee, and her progress from 
castle to castle. The Repeal banquet, in celebration 
of tae deliverance, at Dublin, fixed for the 19th in- 
stant, excites expectation of abundant and pregnant 


The weather in the middle and south of France 
has continued auspicious for the Vintage: the best 
quality of wine is anticipated at Bordeaux. It is su 
posed, owing to the rem of alls or clouds 
mesa that the gener winter of in be more 

, brilliant, prosperous any antece- 
dent. The Polytechnic school, when redrganized, is 
likely to be translated to the neig of Saint 
Germaine—five leagues from the capital. Assassina- 
eats poisonings by arsenic, suicides, 


this season. 
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AMERICAN WORKS OF FICTION. 643 


From the Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review. 
AMERICAN WORKS OF FICTION. 


1. The French Governess; or the Embroidered 
Handkerchief. A Romance. By Fenimore 
Cooper. 1 vol. London: Bentley. 1843. 

2. The Attaché ; or Sam Slick in England. By 
the Author of ‘‘ The Clock Maker.’’ 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 1543. 

3. A New Purchase; or Seven Years and a Half 
in the Far West. By Rosertr Carton, Esq. 
2 vols. London: Wiley and Putnam. 1843. 

4. Twice Told Tales. By Natnaniet Haw- 
THORNE. Ivol. Boston: American Station- 
ers’ Company. 1843. 


We should fear that the dotage of the world was 
past doubt, were it to be proved that Fiction, or a 
desire thereof, was really becoming extinct. With 
us, partial pauses from invention cannot be mis- 
taken for total cessation or complete exhaustion. 
Our stock of wares is not yet used up, nor is the 
last slide of Fancy’s magic lantern exhibited. Let 
us not then complain. Were it so, men could not 
but say that we have had the crown! 

It is true that we have put forth no Don Quixote, 
no Gil Blas, no Werter to penetrate and leaven 
society from one end of Europe to the other. No 
single prose imaginative work, in short, wherein 
are contained philosophies so original and startling, 
as those which give life to those remarkable pro- 
ductions. ‘Till of late we were a people too tem- 
perate, and, with all our Swifts and Churchills— 
too little sarcastic,—to entrust to the utterance of 
Fancy our persuasion or our scorn,—in short, our 
deepest opinions and feelings. Defoe’s homely 
sincerity of narration was but a dramatic form of 
utterance. Richardson’s minute moral analyses, 
however earnestly meant, were too local in color, 
and too delicate in scale, to influence mankind, as 
strongly as the chivalric, or roguish, or passion- 
ate romance just cited. Nor was Fielding’s 
** Tom Jones,”’ with all its wondrous humor, and 
artistic completeness, a manifesto of such wide 
scope, and serious purpose, as the above. But on 
the other hand, what a display of invention, char- 
acter, and descriptive power, have we indicated, 
by those three names, even before we mention 
Goldsinith and Smollett, and Horace Walpole—all 
inventors in their way,—not forgetting the smooth 
Eastern tale by Johnsen, which, of its academical 
kind, is hardly less remarkable! Were we to stop 
short with the Boanerges of Lichfield, we might 
challenge Europe to produce a series of works, 
from any one country, representing Imaginative 
Power, in such fulness and variety ! 

But with the days of Johnson, the summer of 
our novel writers, but set in. To recapitulate 
those who labored in the field is puzzling, so great 
is their number. In the foremost rank will be 
found many women: Fanny Burney, with a 
terrible humility, cloaking a secret avidity for 
praise, behind whose shyness lurked as quick a 
consqousness of the ridiculous, as ever made life 





and society amusing to its possessor : Harriet and 
Sophia Lee, who perfected the romance of passion 
and intrigue, with a mastery over construction and 
suspense, to which few, if any, of their successors 
have attained: the Porters, whose historical pic- 
tures, though drawn with the flattering mannerism 
of Westall’s pencil, colored with the flower-garden 
tints of a fan-painter, are nevertheless noticeable, 
as among the first essays of the kind ventured : 
Anne Radcliffe, that consummate mistress of the 
pleasures of Fear, whose artistical power has been 
only denied its due praise, by those unable to 
distinguish poetical superstition from ignorant 
credulity. 

Then we are not to forget Maria Edgeworth, 
the liveliest, shrewdest, most sensible teacher in 
fiction that ever kept school for Absentees,* Pro- 
crastinators, Ennuyés, and men afflicted with in- 
ability to say ‘‘ no’’—who became positively fasci- 
nating, however, as often as she could forget the 
ferule and the catechism and the sampler, to paint 
such Irishmen as the Rackrents, or such English- 
women as Lady Delacour. Nor yet Lady Mor- 
gan, who turned her philosophy and polities into 
prose Irish melodies—half, reckless farce, half, 
deep pathos—whether right or wrong : among the 
most brilliant writers of her time, and maintaining 
half-a-dozen stories, which built up a reputation 
on one single improbable invention, by the force 
and vivacity of style, breadth of humor, and fear- 
lessness of speculation. Still less must we omit 
to honor the greatest of all female novelists, Miss 
Austen ; great in her absence of affectation, in her 
wonderful knowledge of the secrets of the heart, 
in her power of investing common-place with inter- 
est, and of constructing works which should have 
the completeness demanded by art, and the unex- 
pected turns which surprise and disappoint in daily 
life. ‘These and many others little less excellent, 
will be found in the interregnum between the 
classical and the romantic dynasties of our litera- 
ture, opening new veirs of thought and obser- 
vation, and enlarging the sphere of intellectual 
enjoyment, with an ingenuity none the less wel- 
come because all its productions are stamped with 
the individuality of sex. We have nothing of con- 
temporary masculine invention to produce equally 
sterling, except the ‘St. Leon,’’ and ‘Caleb 
Williams,’’ of Mr. Godwin—stern and eloquent 
and wonderful books, in which the vigor of inven- 
tion they contain is overlaid by the vigor of doubt 
they so seriously and passionately develop ; the 
incidental thoughts, by their boldness, and the 
language, by its fervid solemnity, too largely with- 
drawing attention from the characters and events 
of the tale. The ‘ Zeluco’”’ and ‘* Edward’’ of 
Dr. Moore, which may perhaps be cited as in their 
day yet more famous, are now deservedly for- 
gotten. They had the hardness of Voltaie’s 
philosophical romances, without the ‘brilliant 


* See her “ Absentee,’ “To-morrow,” “Helen,” 
“ Vivian.” 
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Frenchman's’? wit, or charm of style, or keen, 
though cynical sincerity. 

Need we dwell for even a paragraph upon the 
next manifestation made in English fiction? which 
carried the name of the discoverer ‘‘ from China 
to Peru,’’ and made the dingles and brooks, and 
cottages, and nameless ruins of an obscure corner 
of Great Britain, so many Meccas and Medinas to 
romantic pilgrims from all ends of the earth? If 
we do not take the name and triumphs of Walter 
Scott for granted, and therefore, pass them by, it 
is because we would point to the vast amount of 
secondary talent which clustered round him as a 
centre—to the Scottish novels of Galt, in which 
the citizen life of the people is so quaintly pic- 
tured ; and one of whose creatures, Micah Bal- 
whidder, almost deserves for his ‘‘ Annals of the 
Parish,’’ to be styled the Dr. Primrose of the 
North Countrie—to the animated and powerful 
tales of Mr. Lockhart, who too early seceded from 
among the novelists, to become a terror to all such 
as did not write under tory colors—to the me- 
chanically clever imitations of Mr. Horace Smith 
and Mr. Ainsworth, (before Mr. Ainsworth began 
to deal in thieves’ Latin,) and to the host of Irish 
fictions—for Banim, and Carleton, and Griffin, 
assuredly “‘ walked by the rede’”’ of the Great 
Unknown, rather than followed the feminine en- 
signs of the lesson-giving Miss Edgeworth, or the 
romantically political Lady Morgan. Were we to 
allow ourselves a glance at the continental influ- 
ence of the magician at Abbotsford, this prelude 
would never close ; enough that its span and its 
electrical power were unconsciously prefigured 
by the poet himself, when writing of his ancestor, 
Michael Scott the Wizard— 


“ And when in Salamanca’s cave 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame.” 


Taking Scott and his school as the last expres- 
sion of the romantic or picturesque, which the 
world has seen, we must advert for an instant to 
the realists of fiction ;—to those, we mean, who 
have taken as the basis of their works, the man- 
ners and customs of polished society, in place of 
the traditions of a by-gone time, or such habits and 
speech as by their homely and unlettered original- 
ity acquire a certain poetical and imaginative 
charm. It is now some twenty-five years since a 
host of clever (we must add) unscrupulous writers, 
perceived that the world was not so monopolized 
by tales of chivalry, but that it was willing to 
hear how lords and ladies made love, and alder- 
men comported themselves—not so exclusively 
charmed by the *‘ Doric’’ of Jeanie Deans, or the 
Glaswegian of Leddy Grippy, or the thousand and 
one brogues of Crohoore of the Bill-hook and his 
following, but that the court jargon of Almack’s 
could also charm, and the manifold dialects of 
Mark-lane and Threadneedle-street amuse. Un- 


fortunately, at that time, the movements of the 
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higher classes were rendered disproportionately 
objects of curiosity by their social position. A 
court hermetically sealed from the vulgar eye, had 
succeeded to a regency, whose doings were in 
every one’s mouth, and the exclusivism, by which 
a few unoccupied personages of fashion endeav- 
ored to compensate for the absence of the splen- 
dors among which they loved to figure, shone out 
in piquant contrast to the unrestrained and some- 
what dishevelled freedom of manners, which the 
million had been in the habit of contemplating, till 
familiarity, according to the proverb, had bred 
contempt. Thus, though a Theodore Hook might 
begin in the sheer playfulness of a wit, too little 
guided, alas! by principle, to hang up fancy inte- 
riors of Park-lane and _Russell-square drawing- 
rooms—the irritated curiosity of the reader was too 
ready to fancy that his characters, and sketches, 
and allusions, “‘ meant mischief ;’’ and to demand, 
supply inevitably ensued. The novelist became 
the scandal-monger—was encouraged to draw less 
and less upon his powers of combination, and more 
and more upon his personal experience. A Mrs. 
Gore, while throwing off her half-dozen of novels 
a-year, would probably, in spite of all her clever- 
ness, have been found too frequent a claimant on 
popular attention ; but once let it be fancied, that 
this peer’s wife, or the other minister’s daughter 
—that a given man about town, or an eminent 
woman of the world,—was “ put into her book,’’ 
and who so welcome as Mrs. Gore? It was the 
next best thing, with a large class of readers, 
to living with peers and ministers, and fashionable 
personages. The charm of these revelations is 
now exhausted ; circulating libraries are no longer 
besieged for ‘‘keys’’ and glossaries—English 
readers have learned that the loudest talk, the 
most courageous professions of intimacy, belong to 
hearsay acquaintance ; they are weary of the in- 
anities of those who have attempted the trick with- 
out talent to counterfeit experience ; but we think 
no philosophical observer will review the reign of 
the Fashionable Novel, without recognizing as 
beyond mistake, the deleterious influence it has 
exercised upon our imaginative literature. 

But the ebb of popularity is sometimes no less 
disastrous than its flew. The “silver fork’’ 
school was bad: but, in our humble judgment, 
the school of the jail and the lazar-house is worse : 
the former pretended to no particular import or 
utility ; the latter, ostensibly taking the side of 
sympathy and benevolence, has, in reality, become 
a vehicle of coarse criminal excitement, the taste 
for which will not be easily allayed. Doubtless 
some of the writers, who have laid bare the hide- 
ous secrets of the cheap school, the workhouse, 
the condemned cell, and the hospital, have been 
stimulated by imperfect views of employing their 
gifts for good—of quickening the sympathies of 
the prosperous for “ the desolate and oppressed’’ 


—and shaming, by exposure, selfish cruelty and 





vulgar affectation, But, besides the utter mis- 
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judgment of the real calling and exercise of im- 
agination herein implied, the course they have 
pursued is convicted as pernicious, by its inevita- 
ble sequel. Where they have given medicine, 
their successors, more unscrupulous, have unblush- 
ingly administered poison. Where they have put 
hearts on the rack, to make the sane wiser by sad- 
dening them, another race has endeavored, by the 
same process, to produce that horrible refinement 
of pleasure, which those satiated by luxury have 
found in positive pain. Let us not talk of the con- 
vulsionnaire literature of our neighbors the French, 
without pointing, with contrition, to our own: the 
effect of which, we verily believe, may be the 
worse of the two, inasmuch as it is dispensed 
among a people not so seriously demoralized, and 
under a faint pretence of liberality and sympathy 
with human nature. Robert Macaire, we believe, 
produced less specific effect among the gamins of 
Paris, than “‘ Jack Sheppard,”’ among the appren- 
tices of London; yet ‘“‘ Jack Sheppard,’’? we as 
verily believe, would hardly have been written, 
had not ‘Oliver Twist’’ gone before it. But 
this is a question which can as little be settled in 
a paragraph, as by a jest or a rhapsody ; and the 
subject we propose treating, is the influence of the 
English writers on American imagination, not the 
morality of English fiction. 

Keeping our purpose steadily in sight, we shall 
but touch upon one other writer,* and who, strictly 
speaking, belongs to none of the classes of novel- 


* It is with regret we notice an omission in this place 
on the part of the gentleman who has contributed the 
paper before us, of the name of the most distinguished 
of English romancers, G. P. R. James. The foreign 
circulation of the works of this gentleman far exceeds 
that to which those of Sir E. L. Bulwer have attained 
be said of the home. On the well 
r. James, whose skill in history, and 


and the same or 
known merit of 
powerful development of its very form and life, whose 
erful fecundity of imagination is only equalled by 
the exquisite beauty of his imagery, and whose preten- 
sions, in the unequalled possession of the highest rank 


as a novelist, to high historic excellence also, will, we 
predict, be further increased by his Henry IV., we think 
it needless to dilate. Of him alone nearly it may be 
said, among all that he has written, that he has left— 


“No line, which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 
Or, in the words of another of England’s bards— 


* Faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he, 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal: 
Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single.” 


When Sir W. Scott saw the “Richelieu,” he said 
that “ his own mantle would fall on a worthy successor ;” 
and, in the high Cavalier Loyalty, and stainless faith of 
the Preux Chevalier, both writers exhibit singular coinci- 
dence. We rejoice to hear that a new edition of Mr. 
James’ novels, many of which cannot be procured, will 
shortly make its appearance. It should further be men- 
tioned to the honor of this gentleman, that when he 
found that the office of Historiogtapher of England was 
without its ancient remuneration, while the Historiogra- 
= of Scotland received his, that he immediately ten- 

red his resignation of an office which he considered in 
a degraded literary position, to Lord J. Russell. Mr, 
James had received the appointment under his late 
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ists we have indicated. This is Sir Edward Lyt- 
ton Bulwer. 

Belonging to none, however, he partakes of the 
nature of all; as strange a compound of qualities 
the most antagonistic, as ever puzzled and tempted 
analyst. If his name go down to posterity, it 
will be as an experimentalist, rather than as an 
artist. In the former capacity, the vicacity of his 
industry is unrivalled. There is hardly a form of 
literature he has not flown at, hardly a color of 
thought he has not snatched up, to teaze public 
attention ; like the adroit matador, who waves his 
harlequin flag before the bull’s eyes, when all 
other means of provoking an encounter fail. If 
we look over the list of this author’s works—amaz- 
ing in its length, when his age and his é6ccupations 
are considered—we shall find him one year chal- 
lenging the fashionable novelist, by his superior 
knowledge of coat-collars and French dishes—an- 
other anticipating the Newgate school, by his ani- 
mating show of crime and courage, or crime and 
knowledge passing for virtue ;—one year trespass- 
ing upon the manor of the Opies and the Inch- 
balds, by making natural affections and deep feel- 
ings take a turn in the dance—another emulating 
to the fullest strain of his wits, the satirical insou- 
ciance of the French philosophical novelists ; now 
venturing a tale of art (upon a ground of artistic 
taste and knowledge, divertingly small)—anon, 
claiming Scott’s vacant throne, by assuming, as 
he thinks, Scott’s tools of conjuration ;—here, 
rummaging classic Pompeii—there, Middle-Age 
Rome, in search of a sensation. Need we, too, 
reeall (now almost out of breath) poetical essays, 
in the manner of Byron—of Dryden—of Words- 
worth; philosophical conversations about fate, 
futurity, and petit-maitre triflings on the nothings 
of the hour ;—critical essays, and elaborate history 
writing :—dramatic efforts, vibrating between a 
flight at the most impracticable character in Bri- 
tain’s annals, none less than Cromwell; and a 
slight patchwork of translated scenes from French 
melodramas, borrowed scenes from French novels, 
to make up a play for the favorite actor, whom he 
had, byt a few years before, so bitterly satirized? 
Yet all these things exist ; and many thereof have 
been accepted as substantive efforts, abroad as 
well as athome. ‘The French hate Bulwer, but 
they read him—aun offence against English authors, 
of which they are sparingly guilty ;—the Germans 
are willing admiringly to follow him, wherever he 
chooses to direct his busy feet ;—and the Ameri- 
cans, we believe, were he to visit their shores, 
would, by thousands and tens of thousands, act 
again the same comedy of homage and curiosity 
and cross-questioning, that they performed for the 
reception of Mr. Dickens,—even with the chance 
of Pelham’s issue of American Notes, menacing 
them frankly in the face ! 

Such are some among the most important ap- 
pearances in English Fiction, We have adverted 


to them, from being convinced that the authority 
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they have exercised over the creative mind of 
America, is almost unbounded. This is remarka- 
ble when viewed in conjunction with that jealousy 
of the mother country, from which the most liberal 
and poetical of tourists from the New World are 
not free. The same American in Paris and in 
London is not the same being: in the former posi- 
tion he is curious, silently observant of modes, 
humbly self-postponing in adopting them—but still 
at ease ; when in our metropolis, the mortal will 
be found no less inquisitive, but receiving instruc- 
tion—the inevitable impress of our social superior- 
ity (‘Time’s fault, and not that of either charch or 
state) with an uneasy, defying spirit, embarrass- 
ing alike to host and guest. Let any one who 
requires proof of our assertion, turn to the publish- 
ed journals of Cooper, and Slidell, and of Miss 
Sedgwick, honest though she was, and bent on 
enthusiastic veneration. Yet, strange to say, no 
trace of French influence is to be found in the 
literature of American imagination,—the travel- 
lers, and the opera, and the architecture, and the 
cookery, the opera houses, and the toilettes of 
Paris ;—but the novelists will neither cast in their 
lots with the Voltaires and Marmontels of the 
ancien régime, nor the De Staels and Chateaubri- 
ands of the Empire and Restoration,—nor the 
Hugos and Sands of the July revolution. What- 
ever be their materials, their models are English, 
with little or no exception, even in their Annuals 
—with much, as we shall presently see, that is their 
own. A will imitate “ Vivian Grey,’’ or the late 
Mr. Praed ; B, Dr. Croly; C, the delightful and 
genial authoress of ‘‘ Our Village ;’’ E, the melan- 
choly thoughts and musical verse of Mrs. Hemans. 
The ‘* Hyperion’ of Mr. Longfellow, a tale of 
greater extent, occurs to us, as the one specimen 
which is distinctly referable to continental models. 
Bat this is anticipating ; since, before we attempt 
some enumeration of what American imagination 
has accomplished, it may not be amiss to look into its 
treasury, and determine how large a store it pos- 
sesses, of available possessions which are strictly 
indigenous. We shall find this more considerable, 
than our neighbors appear to be aware. To begin: 
for the uses of the romancer, a Past is, of course, 
the first necessity—since how is he to dispense 
with the poetry of tradition—with the thousand 
adventures and surprises,—broadly developed pas- 
sions,—the largely embracing belief, which either 
civilization has in reality smoothed and tamed and 
modified, or, else, which require the enchantment. 
of distance to take the forms and colors demanded 
for the exercise of his art? Now the Americans 
are not rich in memorials of ancient history ; few 
are their visible or traditional records of human 
life and enterprise, compared with those which 
crowd so vast a portion of our hemisphere. Yet 
they are not utterly destitute. Before Humboldt 
and Dupleix, and Norman and Stephens, revealed 
the mysterious treasures of the central continent 
—there must have been a thousand rumors, passed 
from the sailor to the settler, from the pioneer to 
the dweller in towns, of immense cities in ruin, of 
vast temples and palaces covered with elaborate 
and grotesque records, which no man can read— 
far more engaging to the imagination than the 
recise knowledge which has been revealed to us 
by the machete of the working Indian, or the 
measuring-line of the artist. What a glimpse 
into some such a faéry land of mystery and con- 
jecture, was afforded by the Padre of Santa Cruz 
del Quiché to Mr. Stephens,—giving rise to a 


‘ 


burst of the true romantic spirit, on the part of 
one of the liveliest of modern travellers, worth 
ninety-nine out of every hundred visionary scenes 
got up by the cruelly taxed invention of the 
novelist ! 

After describing other ruins, “the Padre,” 
says Mr. Stephens,.‘‘told us more; somethin 
that increased our excitement to the highest pite 
* * * © that four days on the road to Mexico, on 
the other side of the Great Sierra, was a living 
city, large and populous, occupied by Indians, 
precisely in the same state as before the discovery 
of America. He had heard of it many years be- 
fore at the village of Chagul, and was told by the 
villagers, that from the topmost ridge of the 
Sierra, this city was distinctly visible. He was 
then young, and with much labor climbed to the 
naked summit of the Sierra, from which, at a 
height of ten or twelve thousand feet, he looked 
over an immense plain, extending to Yucatan and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and saw at a distance a large 
city spread over a great space, and with turrets 
white and glittering in the sun. The traditionary 
account of the Indians of Chagul is, that no white 
man has ever reached this city; that the inhab- 
itants speak the Maya language ; are aware that 
a race of strangers has conquered the whole coun- 
try round; and murder any white man who at- 
tempts to enter their territory. They have no 
coin or other circulating medium ;—no horses, 
cattle, mules, or other Saestis animals, except 
fowls ; the cocks they keep under ground, to pre- 
vent their crowing being heard.”’ 

Surely, in the above passage, the marvellous is 
carried to its highest point of fascination—the last 
touch of minute description adding to its just au- 
thentication, sufficient to satisfy the credulity of 
fancy, ever naing © be cheated! Nor do we 
doubt but that a Scott might have gathered my- 
tiads of intimations and assertions, equally tempt- 
ing, from the remotest period when the white man 
set foot in the Western world! It would seem 
superfluous to mention the advent of the discov- 
erers, as opening a treasury hardly to be exhausted ; 
since we have had a ‘* Conquest of Mexico,’’ by 
Dr. Bird, and a ‘‘ Mercedes of Castile,’’ by Mr. 
Cooper, in assurance that transatlantic novelists 
have not neglected an epoch so pregnant with 
every combination which could fire the fancy of an 
artist. Yet so inflated, and colorless, and make- 
believe, are the productions in question, as to con- 
vince us, that faith in these ol heroes must be 
sluggish, or knowledge small. The “ Pizarro’’ 
of Kotzebue and Sheridan has more of the persua- 
sion of reality than the first novel. ‘There is more 
imagination in one page of Washington Irving’s 
‘‘ Chronicle of Granada,’’ or more matter of fact 
biography of Columbus in Mr. Theodore Irving’s 
‘* Life of Hernando del Soto,’’ than in all Mr. 
Cooper’s fancied scenes. Who has thought of 
presenting the conspiracy of Guevora and Moxica, 
with the sudden arrival of the admiral in the 
midst of the rebels—a juncture as breathless as the 
famous appearance of Roderick Dhu, surrounded 
by his clansmen? Who has even attempted a 
portrait of the ill-fated Princess Anacoana ;—or 
so much as dared to sketch the dignified and pious 
adventurer in the moment of his disgrace, when 
sent a chained prisoner home to Spain, and loaded 
with a shame in those days yet heavier than bonds 
or fetters—the charge of sorcery? Yet these pas- 





sages are little more remote from modern American 
sympathies, than were the offences of the Normans 
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nst the Saxons, or the greenwood life of Robin 
Hood, from the sympathies of the English, at the 
moment when Scott wove them into his brilliant 
“ Tvanhoe.”’ 

The field, then, of Spanish conquest and dis- 
covery, lay still open to the American novelist, 
rich and all but untouched. It is true that the 
romancer who would make its treasures his own, 
must have ripe scholarship as well as power- 
ful genius; command over the highest order of 
ideal portraiture, as well as cunning in protracting 
suspense, and in devising fable ;—but the Ameri- 
cans have other chambers of history than those 
tenanted by the glittering Hidalgo and the dusky 
Cacique. They have the days of the Pilgrim 
fathers to look back to; and, assuredly, in these, 
everything that the national novelist could de- 
mand,—strongly marked characters—primitive 
manuers—the remembrances of an Old World—the 
surprises of a New. The patriarch, the prophet, 
the regicide, the witchfinder, start up in turn, as 
we glance, ever so hastily, at the history of the 
early settlements; and with them the periis of a 
wonderful and savage land, magnified to a terrific 
grandeur by superstitious fanaticism. Wherein 
are the Winthrops, and the Mathers less fitted to 
adorn a tale, than the Burleighs and Bellendens 
of Scotland's religious wars’—yet, in the course 
of many years’ reading, we can only call to mind 
one American story of pretension, in which times 
and personages so eminently picturesque are even 
touched. It is a reproach to those who boast so 
proudly of liberty of conscience. 

When we come to the scenery and the savage 
life of the New World, we fare better. The lake, 
the prairie, the primeval forest, the ocean-like 
river—the swamp and the cane-brake, have seized 
with powerful hold upon the imaginations of many 
a quick and truth-loving spirit. The charm of 
nature's immensity and solitude and profuse rich- 
ness, is rendered In many a poem and paragraph 
with an accuracy and an enthusiasm that fascinate 
even those, whose conceptions of proportion and 
beauty have been framed on so widely different 
ascale as ours. Page after page of unconscious 
poetry is to be found in the records of naturalists, 
and giving a life and beauty to some prosy local 
history of nooks and corners of the world, which 
we have only seen on the maps since our adult days. 
But in this literature of description, the realists 
have the advantage of the romancers. We know 
of no American novel which contains passages so 
impressive as crowd the journals of Audubon and 
Catlin, the more orderly productions of Timothy 
Flint, and the ‘ Astoria’ of Irving, even if we 
purposely cast out of account some of the most 
vivid pages in our own literature of modern travel, 
which tell the wonders of the Hawk’s Nest— 
and the island of Mackinaw—Niagara Falls, and 
the Mississippi river. It is here, for the first 
time, that we strike upon a vein of nationality ; 
that we find the romancer in a new and magnifi- 
cent theatre. Nor is the skilful painting of such 
cin: (to follow out the metaphor,) so con- 
temptible in the scale of artistic excellence as some 
critics assert. It is easier to satirize Anne Rad- 
cliffe, when she makes the moon rise twice in one 
night, than to reproduce the slightest of her 
Claude-like pictures of the south: and thou 
we cannot commend the transatlantic novelists for 
as much spirit and discrimination in delineating 
their figures, as the wild and waste places in 
which the latter are presented—the praise of well 
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describing nature, so as to bring unfamiliar scenes 
rat the eye, must be cordially awarded to 
em. 

Ere we have done with the American writers’ 
materials for romance,—the Indian tribes suggest 
themselves as offering scupe for the highest pow- 
ers. The record of their existence—now, indeed, 
a Sybilline leaf—at this distance seems a page of 
the truest poetry. What eloquence in their lan- 
guage! What a fulness of fancy in their names 
of persons and places! In their deeds, what a 
combination of the virtues that attract, and the 
terrors that fascinate! What a mine of dim and 
picturesque superstitions,—what a chronicle of 
patience and daring—do these annals present to 
us! We are grateful to no one more precisely 
informed, who shall limit our sympathy, and 
check our enthusiasm, by showing us the savage 
rather than the warrior,—by representing the in- 
domitable hunter but as a well-trained brute—and 
the sachem’s speech, (sometimes how Homeric !) 
as the mere lispings of a childish intellect, the po- 
etry of which lies as much in our own condescen- 
sion, as in its own intrinsic meaning. And the 
spectacle of the red man, elbowed from his own 
pleasant life and pleasant lands by coarse specula- 
tion and enterprise, hired as a mercenary blood- 
hound by the bribery addressed to his most de- 
grading passions—dwindling with diseases we 
have implanted in his frame ; a wretched lingerer 
in the world—abused by his neighbors—abased in 
his own eyes,—amounts to one of the most pain- 
ful enigmas of life. Limited though the store of 
treasure be which is thus furnished, it is unique, 
and it will be shown presently to what extent the 
American romancer has availed himself of it. We 
are inclined, however, to believe, that however 
ceaseless his draughts on Indian tradition and 
Indian character, however elaborate his portraits 
and groups, he has never gone beyond that simple 
incident struck out by Defoe with the instinct of 
genius—the surprise of Robinson Crusoe on find- 
ing the print of aman’s foot in the sand. 

© point out the stores which the American 
novelist has at command, would be interminable, 
had we the means to sum up in a few pages, the 
features of a Present and a society ever presenting 
new combinations. Apart from a hundred habits 
and usages, which have all the freshness of oddity, 
we will not consent to believe in the monotony of 
character, superficially ascribed to the Americans 
by Mr. Dickens. What chance would a Cooper 
have had, during a six months’ sojourn in England, 
of finding a Sam Weller, or a Baillie Jarvie !— 
The best observer of whimsicalities must draw 
from a ripe, not a crude heap of humors, if he 
means to reconstruct a character. We have evi- 
dence in the grave books of our far-away cousins, 
in their own travelling selves, that even the average 
middle class belonging to the cities, whose pecu- 
liarities are not called out in the struggle of a rough 
and primitive life, are overgrown with individua- 
lities, ‘* plenty as blackberries.’’—Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is a matter of national ap ts for their 
authors to abstain from portraying these, whether 
for jest or earnest, in fictitious composition. An 
American is rarely to be found lessoning Americans 
about ‘‘ manners or want of manners,’ but he gets. 
into a passion. Whatever quaint confessions may 
ooze out, unconsciously, through the sermonizing 
or scurrilous paragraphs of the newspaper editor,, 
or the speeches vented when the avatar of a La- 
fayette—or a Fanny Ellsler!—excites. popular 
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enthusiasm to a boiling point ;—whatever traits 
peep forth in the comparisons, or the complaints 
of tourists—or are frankly noted down as common- 

lace truths by biographers, we suspect that the 

ransatlantic Rabelais, who bade his own country- 
men laugh at their own folly or ignorance, or 
other peculiarity whatsoever, would run a powerful 
chance of being lynched, or, at best, would become 
an object of as terrible odium as Termagaunt or 
Mahound were of old to all Christian men and true 
believers. 

Long as our preamble is, it could be extended 
to the awful compass of a 4th-of-July oration, were 
we to trace literary results to political causes, and 
examine the first principles of democracy, by way 
of knowing “ what fruit could spring from such a 
seed.”” But we leave this to the De Tocquevilles 
and Martineaus, and will now, as well as we are 
able, glance over the list of American writers of 
fiction of yesterday and to-day. 

The first who presents himself, is Charles 
Brockden Brown. In three words, a coarse God- 
win: who had power, nevertheless, to make him- 
self heard across the Atlantic, in his life-time, and 
to give his name a hold on posterity. ‘Two of his 
favorite romances, moreover, ‘* Arthur Mervyn” 
and ‘‘ Edgar Huntley,’’ may justly claim the merit 
of nationality : since the turning point of the one 
is the great pestilence in Philadelphia, and the in- 
terest of the other is enhanced to a wilder horror 
by the introduction of the savage human and brute 
figures, which prowled about the new settlements 
in the wilderness. On perusing these tales a 
second time,—if there be still romance readers in 
England fond enough for such a folly,—the want 
of distinctive character makes itself felt yet more 
strongly than the imitation we have above inti- 
mated. The author could manage suspense, terror 
and wonder, nearly as skilfully as his prototype ; 
but his power over the marvellous was of the 
second order. The inventor can always insure a 
certain effect, who deals in monstrous prodigies,— 
as, in stage-music, bizarre combinations for super- 
human situations rarely fail to strike the ear, 
though requiring small exertion of genius ; but he 
must be a great master who, having seized an im- 
possibility, can so artfully interweave it with the 
common passions of humanity, and the common 
characters which flit across the world’s stage, as 
to lull our discriminating powers into forgetting 
that the whole is a dream. Without the charla- 
tan’s vulgar exhibition of “‘ trine, sextant and 
pentacle,”’ we are convinced of St. Leon’s posses- 
sion of the elixir vite, as of a familiar fact, by the 
wonderful truth to nature with which he describes 
the operations of the marvellous gift, and the char- 
acters of those influenced by it. Whereas, during 
the whole exhibition of disasters attendant upon 
the somnambulist’s malady, in Mr. Brown’s thrill- 
ing ‘‘ Fdgar Huntley,’ we can never forget that 
it is an outrageous melodrama which is holding us 
breathless ; a little ashamed of the impatient inter- 
est conjured up by spell so unrefined. ‘Thus, too, 
while Arthur Mervyn’s strangely complicated ad- 
ventures put curiosity on the rack with a power 

‘little less torturing than the secret of Falkland or 
‘Caleb Williams, the masterly strokes of character, 
‘the deep philosophical insight into the workings 
of a noble and perverted spirit, which leave on the 
mind of the reader who closes the English novel, 
‘a shadow, and a power, and a material for question 
and self-examination—are nowhere evidenced in 
the American tale. But Mr. Brockden Brown’s 


tales, however, possess the merits of unity of pur- 
pose and earnestness of manner, combined, in no 
common degree. The master idea of-each story is 
worked out in every possible device, and set off by 
every most advantageous accessory, no matter how 
boldly procured. In “‘ Edgar Huntley,’’ we have 
one sleep-walker’s adventures turning upon those 
of another visited with the same perilous habit ; 
thus, in “* Wieland,’’ the prodigious ventriloquial 
wers of Carwin, produce effects, miraculous as 
ightful, from their being exercised on one in 
whom incipient monomania is lurking ;—in both, 
the principal and secondary incidents being inter- 
woven with a closeness and singleness of heart, on 
the author’s part, not even exceeded in Hoffmann’s 
wonderful compounds of the preternatural and the 
familiar, in his fantasy-pieces. Lastly, the style 
of these novels is impressive—not unworthy of the 
selected model. None of those strange neologisms 
had, in Mr. Brown’s time, crept into print, of which 
the Sedgwicks and Willises of our own day make 
such triumphant use. The written language of 
our transatlantic friends might be, then, stiff and 
cumbrous, and chargeable with prosiness, but, at 
least, it was English. Possibly, the majority of 
their authors will now consider it as a merit, that 
they have put themselves out of the reach of this 
raise. 
But though the novels of Mr. Brown have worn, 
to the extent of being included in a Library of 
Standard English Fiction—they are far from hav- 
ing made the same sensation in their day, as was 
excited by the writings of his successor, Washing- 
ton Irving.—Dare we say, that, in the extravagant 
popularity of this writer's ‘‘ Sketch Book,” and 
** Bracebridge Hall,’’ was more distinctly implied 
contempt of the Americans, than in most of the 
attacks which have been launched against their 
taste and intellect? ‘* Mon dne parle, et méme il 
parle bien!*’ We did not put ourselves out of the 
way to enter into the dry local humor of Knicker- 
bocker’s History—we could not, in the light and 
graceful sketches by which Geoffry Crayon won 
his spurs, foresee the chronicler of Columbus, and 
Granada, and Astoria ; but we could raise up eyes 
and clap hands at the American who absolutely 
loved Stratford-upon-A von, and Falstaff’s London 
haunts, and the old-fashioned merriment of Christ- 
mas at Brereton Hall, as if it was a miracle that 
an American should feel the poetry and humor of 
these things! Or shall we lay Mr. Irving’s imme- 
diate acceptance here to the account of his taste in 
style and expression—a gift how increasingly rare 
in these dayst Never was any writer Jess Puri- 
tanica] or exclusive in his cast of mind ; he sympa- 
thizes with, while he smiles at, Fray Antonio 
Agapida ; his whole heart and soul go forth with 
the Caballero, Columbus, on his voyage of dis- 
covery; though he loves the old houses of Man- 
hatian well, the obscurest nook of the Alhambra 
or the Albaycin is dearer to him than could be a 
wilderness of palaces at home. Yet was never 
any one more chastely reserved in thonght and 
word than Mr. Irving. He laughs loud, but the 
jest might be sifted for the pastime of Una herself. 
e is as delicate in his mirth as in his pathos— 
** as modest as a maid,’’ while he can use broad- 
sword and quarter-staff like any lusty bachelor. 
Was it the purity of his mind and the harmony of 
his language, ther, which told on our public, and 
not the wonder at the source whence such good 
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Heart,’’ and the ** Stout Gentleman,”’ and ‘‘ The 
Bold Dragoon,” and ‘‘ Annette Delarbre,’’ Lad 

Lillyeraft with her dogs, and Master Simon wit 

his village choir, which won Irving his thousands 
of readers. We are now inclined to apportion all 
these a place in the distance, pine with his 
capital Buteh American legends. In these he is 
unequalled. Nothing so good of their kind as Rip 
von Winkle, and Ichabod Crane, and Dolph Hey- 
liger, had been given to the world since the days 
of the Primroses and the Flamboroughs and Beau 
Tibbs—and the former worthies had the advantage 
of being set in a framework of manners at once 
rich and homely, quaintly elaborate, but curiously 
in harmony with our sympathies. These few 
stories, separated from their companions, lay a 
capital basis for an American Eulenspiegel, or 
Gammer Grettrel. It is grievous that their author 
should so soon have become wearied of telling 
them. Even at this distance of time, now that he 
has become an historian and a grave diplomate, we 
gamnot resist crying out like children for ‘* more !”’ 

From Mr. Irving, as the first and most graceful 
specimen of the travelled American novelist, we 
must pass to one whose coming, perhaps, thrust 
his finer graces and sweeter temper into the shade ; 
inasmuch as a loud voice, and a bold step, and a 
manly presence, will always clear a ring, and for 
the moment attract the milion. And in right of 
number as well as of merit,—the personal qualities 
of the author forgotten,—Mr. Cooper must be 
styled foremost, if not first in point of time, among 
the novelists of America. 
the singular and most unsatisfactory fortune, of 
living to see a brilliant reputation dwindle, and of 
losing the sympathy of his countrymen, without 
gaining the compensating hold of esteem among 
foreign nations. The prophetis no longer honored 
in any land as formerly. It is worth while to 
examine the causes of so signal a decline in popu- 
larity, by giving a brief retrospect of our author’s 
works. 

The first were novels of high promise, and bril- 
liant merit, rather than striking originality: in 
which an attempt to apply Scott’s dramatic and 
pictorial manner of description to the scenes and 
characters of the New World, was successfully 
carried through. Let us observe, however, that, 
on his own showing, Mr. Cooper was urged to 
essay this style by pique. In his preface to ‘* The 
Pioneers,’’ one of his frequent introductory man- 
ifestos, the egotism and petulance of which have 
only been equalled by Sir Edward Bulwer in his 
introductory harangues, Mr. Cooper frankly de- 
clares, that the first of his novels ‘‘ was written 
because I was told I could not write a grave tale ; 
so, to prove that the world did not know me, I 
wrote one that was so grave nobody would read 
it. * * The second was written to see if I 
could not overcome this neglect of the reading 
world. * * * The third has been written ex- 
clusively to please myself, so it would be no won- 
der if it displeased everybody else.’’ How differ- 
ent this ill-humored tation of independence 
and disdain, from the hearty and cheerful submis- 
sion to public taste, everywhere announced and 
maintained by Scott! Thus has many a scold 
plumed herself upon sincere speaking, while in 
reality indulging the uneasiness of an embittered 
spirit. Here was distinctly manifested the want 
of that geniality without which no tale-teller will 
ever long retain his listeners. Wisely said the 
old preacher, ‘* Never provoke those you aim to 


His, however, has been | 
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profit.” Nevertheless, there was sufficient anima- 
tion of grouping and depth of color in Mr. Cooper’s 
first essays to conceal this defect—while in his 
third, he hit upon his one creation,—it may be 
added, one of the two real characters added to the 
world’s stock of Figaros and Baillie Jarvies, by 
Transatlantic writers:—we mean, of course, 
Leatherstocking the Hunter. 

The existence of this being in America it is not 
ours to question :—neither whether such a com- 
pound of fine heart and rough hand, child-like 
simplicity and profound resource, (not to say cun- 
ning,) is possible in any state of society. Leather- 
stocking is, throughout, a coherent actual being ; 
and so entirely do his exploits and sayings,—given 
to the public through some eighteen volumes,— 
satisfy us of his worth and individuality, that we 
do not even care to know who or what were his 
parents ; how, as a child, he was thrust out into 
the wilderness for education and maintenance, or, 
in what course of events was contracted that close 
and life-binding Indian friendship, which makes 
him rarely appear—never in moments of emergen- 
cy and peril—without his red-skinned Orestes at 
his side. Enough, that his truth, and honesty, and 
gentleness, never disappoint us : and if the patience, 
endurance, and keenness of wit, with which he is 
gifted, be miraculous, they are developed with so 
gradual a strain upon the credulity, that it is not 
the breathless reader who will perceive the exag- 
geration, but the heartless weigher of probability 
by drachm and seruple,—the critic; who return- 
ing dispassionately to consider the proportions of 
the figure, finds the benevolent and philosophical 
white savage of the woods of the heroic stature,— 
that is, above the size of life. 

The manner in which the feats of this ‘ notice- 
able man’’ are displayed in Mr. Cooper’s novels, 
is calculated to impress the reader as strongly as 
his individualities of speech, costume, and action. 
Our author's tales of adventure exhibit an admira- 
ble mixture of direct earnestness and minute pro- 
lixity. Mr. Cooper narrates an escape through 
the woods, a siege in a block-house, or a chase at 
sea, with the deliberate and fascinating clearness 
of Richardson when he detailed the progress of 
passion, the conflict of opposing principles, in the 
female heart. He has a lachimo’s minutely noted 
knowledge of the sails and ropes of a ship, of the 
rocks and mosses and herbage of the forest and 
the wilderness, and with this he can work up a 
spell as potent as tue Ancient Mariner exercised 
upon the wedding guest, who must needs be held 
still till the tale be told out! ‘‘ The Borderers,”’ 
‘The Prairie,’ ‘‘The Last of the Mohicans,’’ 
‘*The Red Rover,”’ will all bear witness, if con- 
sulted, to the justice of our assertion; each of 
them is more or less built on one main incident, the 
conclusion of which is artfully suspended. Noth- 
ing can be more favorable to the exhibition of a 
single character than this singleness of purpose ; 
the exercise, however, becomes difficult, in propor- 
tion as the means are limited ; and the sustaining 
power which can conduct a story to its close, with- — 
out plot or episode, must comprise truth to nature, 
as well as directness of purpose, in no common 
measure. 

Mr. Cooper had hardly struck the right chord, 
in the introduction of the Trapper to his public, 
when, with the ingenuity of genius, he hasten 
to exhibit his one other variety as a novelist, by 
resorting to the sea for interest. ‘‘ The Pilot” 
raised his fame to its culminating point. The 
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Americans were enchanted at the furious nation- 
ality of this tale, in which a mercenary trader in 
rebellion (to call Paul Jones by no severer name) 
was invested with the dignity of a patriot hero, 
and the dark sublimity of a Childe or Corsair of 
the Byroniec school. e English accepted the 
characters and the invention with good-tempered 
indifference, for the sake of a gallery of marine 
pictures, the like of which only exists in the 
works of Vandervelde. The steerage of the Ariel 
through the shoals, the wreck of the schooner, the 
apparition of the sails of the gigantic man-of-war 
ve the fog, were detailed with a clearness and 
animation so rare and riveting, as to make awk- 
wardness in the management of incident over- 
looked, and utter inefficiency in portrait-painting 
accepted as faithful delineation. For we do not 
imagine that any novel-reader now looks upon 
Long Tom Coffin as one of the genuine sailor- 
brood. His terms may be of the sea: but in his 
nature he essentially differs little from Mr. Cooper’s 
favorite forest heroes. Our remark will apply to 
the sea-novels which followed ‘‘ The Pilot.”’ In 
‘The Red Rover,” it is the Dolphin and the 
Bristol ‘Trader which are the characters, and 
neither commanders, crew, nor ngers—so 
likewise in ‘‘ The Waterwitch,”’ ** The Feu-Fol- 
let,’’ and even the awkward English tale, ‘‘ The 
Two Admirals,”’ the craft of the stories and their 
mancuvres absorb us, and the ‘live stock”’ is 
put up with as part of the bargain. It is not so 
with the novels of Smollett, nor even with the 
more farcical and slighter productions of Marryat : 
while neither the old nor the new English author 
can compete with the American in the arrange- 
ment of a scene, or the description of an incident. 
We have already apportioned a like faculty to 
Mr. Brown, as his chiefest merit :—let nicer ob- 
servers decide whether or not we have indicated 
a characteristic of American authorship. 

By the publication of the land and sea romances, 
upon which we have dwelt no longer than their 
merits deserve, it might have been thought that 
Mr. Cooper had earned himself a lifelong reputa- 
tion. The novels were exactly calculated to flat- 
ter national pride to its utmost—primitive life 
being therein asserted as a nobler thing than the 
time-worn institutions of civilization— the stars 
and the stripes’ forever pe as flying in tri- 
umph over the Union Jack. On the other hand, 
we English, who only very lately, if ever, have 
ceased to regard America as a prodigal son—self- 
disinherited, but still akin, looked on with pleasure 
to see a fresh and vigorous spirit employing new 
materials in a new manner. ell would it have 
been for Mr. Cooper’s fame, had he then ceased 
from the pastime of trying the world’s sympathy ! 
Instead of this, however, he came to Europe. 
and from that moment, the wane of his reputation 
commenced. He brought with him the conscious- 
ness of a celebrated man, ‘‘ and the manner, or 
want of manner ’’ (to quote Scott's careless words 
in his journal) ‘ peculiar to his countrymen.” 
From the Europeans he seems to have expected a 
sympathy, and observance—if not a homage— 
which he did not find: grew as miserable about 
precedences as a dowager gentleman-usher, and 
as disputatious in behalf of his country’s suprem- 
acy, ere it was disputed, as the American host 
met with by Miss Sedgwick on the Rhine—who, 
unable to endure the cheerfulness about him, which 
had no reference to the privilege of living under 
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to tell the unlucky king-and-priest-ridden n- 
gers on board the dampschiff what ‘a tall place his 
country was!’’ There is hardly an entry in Mr. 
Cooper’s journals in which the ink is not one half 
bile. And this state of matters is the more de- 
plorable, since we can also therein perceive that 
the v-riter is a man who is always in a “* positive 
Jume of honest intentions,’’ and who, when scold- 
ing the loudest, is trying the hardest to admire! 
Of this, indeed, our author early gave proof in 
two bulky volumes of ex 
morals, manners, and ities, addressed to his 
countrymen; where ‘‘the Travelling Bachelor ’’ 
(such, if we recollect, was his assumed name) 
wrought himself up into a positive rage of righte- 
ous zeal to amend that which was imperfect at 
home—and with such success as irretrievably to 
affront all addressed by his strictures. Grateful 
as they had been for the pleasant company of 
Natty Baumppo and Long Tom Coffin, ‘ The 
States’? were by no means disposed to sit down 
hurably under the conviction that the novelist was 
the one finished gentleman, and clear-sighted poli- 
tician, and igh, es philosopher to be found in 
their borders. ‘The vulgar part of the press an- 
swered his lectures on behavior with the coarse 
jokes in which the Americans excel ; the thinkers 
of a higher order found too much self-sufficiency 
and inconsistency—too constant a struggle between 
the man of the Old and the man of the New 
world, to admit the value of his lucubrations. 
The laughers laughed, and the doctors denounced 
to good purpose: Mr. Cooper took formal and 
angry leave of the unworthy Republic; and, if 
we recollect right, of authorshi =. In reality, 
however, it was merely bidding a farewell to 
popularity. Since that time he has written much, 
and with sufficient force and spirit to command a 
certain audicnce; but his name no longer circu- 
jates throughout Europe. His readers have long 
been aware of the scanty store of inventions at his 
command : the tone of some of his novels has dis- 

leased many—the tediousness of such as ‘‘ The 

eadsman,’’ and ‘‘ The Heidenmaver,’’ alienated 
more. One alone among the romances in which 
he turned his continental residence to account, 
deserved a better fate. We mean * The Bravo,” 
—the leading invention of which—an innocent man 
compelled by eraft to assume the abhorred reputa- 
tion of a state assassin, under penalty of a parent’s 
life—has always seemed to us worthy of a far better 
treatment than Mr. Cooper’s. On such an idea 
Schiller might have based one of his tragedies. 
Our novelist, however, falls beneath the passion of 
his subject. A boat-race gives him opportunity of 
exercising his usual skill in exciting curiosity : and 
he dwells again and again, ex proposito, as a sturdy 
American should, upon the tortuous and unfeeling 
despotism of Venetian poliey—but of the life of the 
Rialto and the Riva there is not a trace. His gon- 
doliers speak the same language as his sagamores 
of the prairie and forest; his patricians are after 
the portraits of Colonel Trumbull, rather than the 
stately delineations of Titian and Giorgione ; and 
his hero and heroine are now, as ever, automa- 
tons, which, though constructed on the approved 
proportions of the Apollo and the Venus—after 
the fashion of the transatlantic mantua-maker, 
who had provided herself with a model of the 
latter, by way of doing fit justice to the waists 
and shoulders of her western villagers—are totally 
guiltless of human flesh and blood. It is remark- 
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ted out as one of the many causes of their 

eclining popularity,—that the female characters 
are always forced and unreal. Content Heathe- 
cote, in ‘‘ The Borderers,’’ is beautiful and placid 
as a creation : and the reader’s feelings are strong- 
ly appealed to more than once, on behalf of ¢ 
ndian woman, especially in that scene where the 
wife of one of the chiefs, who has been forsaken 
for a white beauty, meekly submits herself to the 
latter, without anger or remonstrance, sorrowfully 
craving her protection. But we find nothing to 
pair off with the Jeanie Deans and Meg Merrilies, 
the Diana Vernon and the Rebecca, the Elspeth 
Mucklebackit and the Meg Dods, the Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Hameline de Croye, of the Waverley 
novels. Some might be disposed, from the flat- 
ness of this portion of Mr. Cooper’s works, to 
spin theories as to the condition and character of 
women in America: but these speculations may be 
left for another time and place. In the mean time, 
taking matters in their order, it falls to our lot to 
consider a single specimen of a single variety of 
the sex—Miss Sedgwick the novelist. 

—-This lady is the first of the authoresses of the 
New World whose claims have been recognized in 
this. In one or two old-fashioned English houses, 
it is true, may be found a volume of Miscellanies 
by Mrs. Bleecker, containing a story founded on 
the vicissitudes of the Border War—but the book 
is so entirely forgotten in America, that Mr. Stone, 
in his preface to the ‘‘ Life of Thayendanegea,”’ 
laments his inability to procure a copy, even among 
the descendants of its writer. And the tale in 
question—though remembered by us as bearing 
the powerful impress of truth,—was too inartifi- 
cially constructed to live: its authoress narrating 
what she had seen and suffered, by way of relief 
to her mind, rather thau exercising a craft for the 
amusement of her countrywomen. Not so Miss 
Sedgwick. Her lot has been easy, her life pros- 
ng her position high ; and the fruits of her 
eisure claim notice among American works of 
art. 

In some respects, indeed, the novels of this inge- 
nious and amiable lady may be cited as the most 
thoroughly national productions we have yet men- 
tioned. Whereas Mr. Irving writes as a citizen 
of the world, whose tolerance is as extensive as 
his learning ,—and Mr. Cooper, as an irritable par-4 
tisan, who only dislikes America less than Eng- 
land,—Miss Sedgwick shows herself honestly and 
complacently national. She owns a heart awake 
to the impressions of poetry, and an eye for the 
beauties of antiquity ;—like a gentlewoman, too, 
she enjoys, with fine relish, social comfort and 
domestic luxury; but the predominance of her 
patriotic feeling is so inordinate, that on her arriv- 
ing in England, and encountering these pleasures 
in a larger proportion than at home, her temper 
becomes soured, her judgment soars and the 
whole woman is up in arms to defend the superior 
simplicity and unworldliness of the manners and 
habits of her country. On the continent, where 
comparison could be made without rivalry, she re- 
covers her sense and her sympatiy, to a degree 
which would be amusing in one who is a professed 
moralist, were it not also rather pitiable. To Miss 
Sedgwick, then, we are indebted for the heartiest 
pictures of transatlantic life and manners with 
which we are acquainted. She has not Mr. 
Cooper's power,—her stories fail lamentably, in 
point of construction,—being rarely clear of a strain 
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as if it had issued from the Minerva Press—but 
she has the finer observation of her sex: and her 
sketches, though faint, are full of character. To 
instance a little,—‘‘ Redwood,”’ the earliest of her 
novels before us, possesses almost every defect as 
a story ;—there is a young lady—an outrageous 
caricature of Julia Mannering—whose coquetry 
and hardness of heart are not to be believed unless 
the genus take forms in America with which we 
are unfamiliar ;—there is a family riddle thrown 
down with wonderful adroitness, in the midst of a 
knot of people most heterogeneously brought toge- 
ther, who are still (such is life!) the precise half 
dozen whom alone the puzzle concerns ;—there is 
a captain bold and a free-thinking father, one de- 
gree more inexplicable than the parent of Miss 
Hawkins’ Rosanne. In spite, however, of the 
dead weight of absurdity, there is life and buoyancy 
enough in the novel to keep it afloat. The cha- 
racter of Debby Lenox alone would atone for a 
double quantity of nonsense and improbability. 
Old, harsh, uncouth, uncompromising, and a spin- 
ster with all a spinster’s odd Bo propensity 
to chase mankind excepted—Debby is still so true, 
so generous, so available, as to be the real heroine 
of the book. And she is not English ;—her 
homely virtues have been matured in a more rough 
and bustling world than ours ;—her racy and 
graphic expressions belong to no shire on this side 
the water. An attempt at the same character was 
not unsuccessfully made in Mrs. Trollope’s ‘‘ Jon- 
athan Jefferson Whitlaw ;"°—but whereas Debby 
is all consistent—prejudice and generosity being 
nicely dove-tailed together with the most congru- 
ous incongruity —A unt Cli is full of contradictions : 
at one moment liberal, omnipotent in industry, and 
keen in foresight as a faéry queen—at the next, 
blind, hard-hearted, perverted, and foolishly indul- 
gent, in excuse and aid of the infamous projects 
of the brute, Whitlaw, her nephew and darling. 
Our praise of ‘* Redwood”’ is again justified by its 
episode of life among the Shakers, in which Miss 
Sedgwick has courage enough to show the bright 
as well as the dark side of a state of society so 
utterly strange, that, without some applicability to 
the wants and wishes of a certain class, it must, 
of necessity, have long ago crumbled to pieces 
But one of the peculiarities of our authoress is, a 
certain leaning to sectarianism, totally independent 
of assent or bigotry; this proclivity being dis- 
played beyond the possibility of mistake, in her 
real ‘* Letters from Abroad to Kiudred at Home.’’ 
Tn ‘‘ Hope Leslie,’’ the second and the best of Miss 
Sedgwick’s tales, this turn of mind is also charac- 
teristically evidenced. The story is laid in the 
early days of New England; and hence, as we 
have said, especially to be welcomed among 
American fictions. ‘‘ Hope Leslie,’’ too, is far 
better constructed than ‘‘ Redwood,’’—the old 
times of the pilgrims were marked by contrast and 
romantic incident. The Indians were then a fierce 
and dangerous enemy to the dwellers in the wil- 
derness—-while among the colonists every variety of 
human character, from the stern recusant with the 
spirit of a martyr, down to those unwillingly drag- 
ged from the flesh-pots of Egypt to endure the 
privations of the desert—presents itself ready and 
tempting to the novelist’s hand. If Miss Sedg- 
wick does not possess force or far-sightedness to 
avail herself to the full of these advantages, she 
has here at least, proved herself well aware of 
their existence. Wetest to the production of a 
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she has, nevertheless, skilfaly marked the Pu- 
ritan versus the woman of the world in Jennet and 
Mrs. Grafton. She has given, too, a portrait of 
the governor’s lady—Madam Meee y ee 
all the superficial coldness and formality of which, 
sweetness of heart and soundness of judgment 
are discernible. To this group of female charac- 
ters—the best we can call to mind in any Ameri- 
cafi novel—the Indian girl must be added. We 
cannot, of course, place Magawisca among the 
striking savage portraits of Mr. Cooper ; though, 
possibly, her elevated and se)f-sacrificing heroism 
is not more flattered than their courage and poeti- 
cal eloquence. At all events the novelist had no- 
ble warrant for her creation, in the well-known 
incident of the rescue of Captain Smith by Poca- 
honias ; and by only working out the devotion of 
that noble girl one step further, has given us a 
heroine Jittle less highly-toned than the Chimene 
of Corneille. More might have been made, it is 
true, of the struggle betwixt gratitude and love to 
the white man, and fidelity to her red kindred, had 
Miss Sedgwick’s execution been equal to her pow- 
ers of conception. As often, however, as scenes 
of high emotion are approached, she alternately 
rants and falters, and we have to fix a firm eye 
upon her intentions, to enable us to excuse mis- 
takes in detail, and short-comings as to finish, 
which are provokingly frequent. misconstruc- 
tions and adventures in which she involves Ho 
Leslie, are as gratuitously puerile, as those by 
which Fanny Burney loved to teaze all who cared 
for her Evelinas and Cecilias. It is almost need- 
less to add, that the suspense which was exciting 
and well proportioned in a tale of London society, 
becomes repulsively irritating when the greater 
vicissitudes, and more strongly marked passions, 
of a ruder and more primitive community have to 
be settled and developed. 

We have said enough to indicate the peculiar 
merits and demerits of Miss Sedgwick’s novels, 
without pausing over ‘“‘ The Linwoods,’’—the last, 
the most evenly executed, and the least character- 
istic of the series. As a writer of tales for chil- 
dren, she deserves far higher praise. We have 
already adverted to the freaks played by her imag- 
ination and her patriotism, when she appears in 
the character of a traveller. That her indiscretion 
and ill-humor were unconscious—in spite of her 
wiser and better nature—we honestly believe. 
Neither are we in a condition to be severe upon 
tourists who note the dishes at good men’s feasts, 
the wrinkles upon poets’ foreheads, with intrusive 
curiosity. 

Here, apropos of personality, though not follow- 
ing strict order in point of time, we come naturally 
to the name of Mr. Willis in the list of American 
imaginative writers ; and this, not merely because 
the stir made some years ago by his relations 
attracted some attention to his tales, but because 
the latter, in themselves, have too much power 
and cleverness to be passed over. Nothing, to be 
sure, can be more extravagant than their incidents ; 
—the style is an olla made up from the stories of 
Moore, and D’Israeli the younger, and Charles 
Lamb, and Christopher North,—with all its faults, 
nevertheless, having svfficient vivacity and sparkle 
to carry the reader along with it. There is poetry 
in the midst of all its affectation and extravagance, 
a sense of the beautiful, and a quick appreciation 
of the gorgeous and picturesque. In short, for 
better definition, Willis may be called the Janin of 
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good taste,—often pouring out words when no 
thoughts will come—unscrupulous, fearless, fan- 
tastic—sometimes striking out a new conceit of 
elegance or humor, and never coarse. His at- 
tempts at delineating the superficial peculiarities 
of our London men of letters (to digress for a mo- 
ment) are among the happiest things of their kind 
in modern literature. As regards the right or the 
wrong of the disclosures contained in his ‘* Pencil- 
lings by the Way,”—the virtaous indignation 
thereby excited in the coteries of London, now 
calmly reviewed, appears indeed ridiculous. Be- 
fore we were so open-mouthed to condemn, we 
should have been convinced that our own purity 
was immaculate. The American sketches of Lon- 
don society, for the amusement of his countrymen, 
could hardly have been so indignantly resented 
had we recollected the populanit of * Peter's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,’’ in which the wits and 
worthies of Edinburgh were more minutely, if less 

ily pencilled. And ere we went into fits at the 
esecration of the privacy of Castle Garden, we 
should for decency’s sake have been sure that no 
Basil Hall was, even then, at the door, with his 
minute and unreserved catalogue of the furniture 
and family secrets of Schloss Hainfeld ! 





It would serve little good purpose, were we to 

escant upon the productions of the second-rate 
American novelists. The name of Dr. Bird, how- 
ever, must be mentioned, because his ‘‘ Calavar,”’ 
and a subsequent Mexican romance, ‘‘ The In‘- 
del,’’ excited a certain sensation among his coun- 
trymen on their appearance. Nothing was ever 
much more tawdry and less life-like than these 
tales, except it were a tragedy by their author, 
‘“*The Gladiator,’’ in which Mr. Forrest, it will 
be recollected, commenced his short career upon 
the English stage. A third story, ‘‘ The Hawks 
of Hawk Hollow,” rises, perhaps, to the level of 
Mr. Ainsworth’s average romances, and is at once 
the most readable and the most powerful of the 
three, because it treats of the incidents and pas- 
sions of our own time. A few words are also due 
to some tales of a more ancient epoch, by Mr. 
Ware, of which the “ Letters from Palmyra”’ 
was the first and the best. We have found in this 
novel a fine sense for the beauties of antiquity, as 
well as that ripeness and composure of style, 
which can but result from thorough familiarit 
with the sabject ; the incidents carefully arra ; 
the characters judiciously sustained ; every grace 
and merit, in short, save the breath of life. In 
spite of its superior propriety, and classic grace, 
we cannot recollect a single passage which takes 
hold of the memory, like certain of the scenes in 
Mr. Lockhart’s ‘* Valerius,’’ or even in the 1 
tionably gorgeous ‘‘ Salathiel’”’ of Dr. Croly. Nor, 
to compensate for this quietism, so fatal to the 
belief which a tale-teller’s earnestness ought to 
inspire, have we any of those exquisite and deli- 
cate turns of thought and sentiment, which make 
us take a more intimate interest in the personages 
of Mr. Landor’s imaginary correspondence, ‘* Per- 
icles and Aspasia,’’ than in all the heroes and 
heroines of classical fiction we can cal] to mind— 
from the grand Cyrus downwards. 

We may now advert to « far more charactevistic 
class of American tales, devoted mainly to the art 
of ‘* getting on.’’ Few subjects are invested with 
so indestructible a charin ; while life and hope last, 
its captivation will never cease; call it genius 
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ilosophical as not to be riveted by the stratagems 
of the half-naked Philip Quarll to catch a fish upon 
the rocks of his desert island, or by the miraculous 
progress of the brothers Percy to wealth and suc- 
cess, wrought by Maria Edgeworth’s fairy wand, 
in open defiance of patronage? In the American 
tales, this theme of universal interest acquires a 
quaint fascination from the revelations of a strange 
economy, of strange character, made therein ; their 
writers being apparently more thoroughly at ease, 
and in earnest, than most of their contemporaries. 
We have read Mrs. Sedgwick’s ‘‘Allen Prescott,”’ 
if once, a score of times, wondering the while that 
it has not become more extensively known among 
the young people of England. Yet it is merely a 
narrative of the steps by which a New England 
peasant caters for himself education, wealth, posi- 
tion, and the prettiest of American wives—for we 
recollect nothing feminine in transatlantic fiction so 
attractive as Love Heywood. To estimate its 
merit, we need but set it beside some contemporary 
English fiction on the same argument—say Galt's 
‘* Sir Andrew Wylie.”’ The comparison can have 
but one result. The clever Scotch novelist pro- 
vides an Open Sesame for his hero at every turn, 
with a Fass ality distancing all human faith or 
sympathy. ‘The faéry vision which has troubled 
the sleep of many an apprentice-boy in his garret, 
how some great lord was, one summer-day, to 
take a fancy to him, and a beautiful lady spring 
up out of the ground for his especial delight, with 
a throne and a royal dinner, by way of finale, is 
not more extravagant. Little Be prodigious is 
the luck of the Pereys in Miss Edgeworth’s fasci- 
nating ‘‘ Patronage,’’ already mentioned. Not so 
the proceedings of the American lady in behalf of 
her hero. His vulgarities are polished away, but 
only by degrees ; his path upward is cumbered by 
many obstacles, and lengthened by some slips 
backwards—he is ill-treated, suspected, his dear- 
est hopes are exposed to the triflings of feminine 
caprice ; his acme of prosperity being only respec- 
tability and competence. In the development, too, 
of this healthy story, we catch glimpses of charac- 
ters, which have no longer growth on this side the 
Atlantic—such as Farmer Heywood, with his stiff 
notions of consistency ; and Lindy Doble, the col- 
ored woman, with her lazy, thriftless habits, her 
siggy of heart, and her want of principle. But 
or a certain pedagogic air in the narration, ‘‘Al- 
len Prescott’’ would, of its kind, be perfect. It is 
one of a large family. The ‘ Confessions of a 
Housekeeper,’’ may be also cited, in which, by 
appealing to the charm of reality, the matter-of- 
fact precepts of a receipt-book have been invested 
with an interest rendering it difficult for the reader 
to lay down the narrative: should any caviller bid 
him be ashamed of his occupation, he may call 
ape the fastidious dilettante to purge his gallery 
of the homely cabinet pictures of Mieris and 
Ostade, and Brouwer and Maas. There is one set 
of these bouks, however, which the most sensitive 
contemners of the familiar will not be ashamed to 
read; those in which ‘ getting on” implies the 
clearing cad the wilderness. The are tales 
and sketches, by Mrs. Kirkland, better known 
in England as Mrs. Mary Clavers, are already 
popular among us; and this in spite of obvious 
affectation of style. The pleasant authoress has 
taken for model Miss Mitford’s “‘ Our Village,”’ a 
work greatly in request in America, She has 
forgotten, however, that all the coquetries and 
pretty simplicities, poetical turns, and dramatic 
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stress of language which are not wholly natural in 
the original—become importunately unpleasing 
in a copy, especially when unaccompanied by the 
high finish bestowed by the English authoress on 
everything she touches. We have need of all the 
g heart, and ready humor, and picturesque se- 
ection of incidents, belonging to Mrs. Clavers, to 
make us forgive her second-hand graces. There 
is improvement, however, in this respect. ‘* For- 
est Life”’ is far less objectionable as to style than 
the lady’s first publication, ‘A New Home’’— 
while it contains, among other sketches, that pic- 
ture of the Macgolds, a party of would-be fashion- 
ables, in the woods, which, for the sake of its 
wholesome moral, as well as its characteristic ha- 
mor, deserves to be circulated as a tract for travel- 
lers. But one of the latest American fictions which 
has made its way hither, written in direct imita- 
tion of these books, is warrant for the severest 
reprobation we could bestow upon the application 
of the tinsel style of the Old World, to the ruder 
scenes and characters of the New. This is ‘A New 
Purchase,’’ by Mr. Carlton ; a book in which every 
trick of language that has been hunted out of po | 
country’s magazines, finds a place among the stic 
chimneys, and mud walls, and cotton-sheet parti- 
tions of the wilderness—with what result need 
not be told. Surely upon no one does conceit sit 
so ill as upon the republican. The Kentuckian, 
smoothed down by a Parisian hair-dresser, and 
laced in by a Parisian tailor, mincing his way 
down the Boulevards, in fancy a knowing man of 
society, and a merveilleux, is, perhaps, the- most 
offensive companion a citizen of the world can en- 
counter. On like ground of complaint, with all 
their rough truth and humor, we cannot praise 
certain novels, by Paulding and Neal, and other 
writers, which may be placed in this class. The 
fun seems to us forced—the eye of the writer to 
be anxiously set upon his audience, the while he 
writhes in agonies to extort a laugh by his comi- 
cality. We have been more amused by the sin- 
cere and grave prolixity of Timothy Flint, when 
writing about the Mississippi Valley and its set- 
tlers, by the quaint but earnest trifling of Mr. 
Greenwood, when describing the rise and progress 
of a ‘* Village Choir’’—not trained on the Wilhelm 
method—than by the antics of these melancholy 
Mr. Merrymen ; at a distance appearing so full of 
spontaneous activity and enjoyment, but with the 
hardest of hard labor at their hearts ! 

By following this school of writers, we are fair- 
ly brought into the midst of the strange language 
of the United States. Would any one make ac- 
quaintance with peculiar and whimsical jargon in 
perfection, we must refer him to no less impor- 
tant a person than Judge Haliburton. We have 
already spoken of Leather-stocking, as one of the 
two creations added from American sources, to the 
world’s stock of ‘‘ beings of the mind.’’ If he 
be the Hero, Sam Slick is the Droll. But we 
must recollect, that we do not owe the portraiture 
of the clock-maker to a Yankee artist. There is 
as much of the Englishman as of the American, 
in his author. As a British colonist, who trea- 
sures up his own budget of grievances against the 
mother-country, he naturally takes the side of the 
keen-witted republican, as often as a folly or a 
form belonging to English institutions is the matter 
in question ; while on the other hand, his position 
enables him to tell the whole whimsical trath of 
American self-conceit, and (how shall we phrase 
it’) acuteness in trading—to use at will the whole 
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vocabulary of jargon, which has been only given }mend, though merely by a passing word, the Qua- 
us before charily and in scattered portions, for the [ker Stories of Miss fhe, sitar to the well 
pie of affording us an intimate and fami nown painter; and a whole volume of collected 
nowledge of his hero. ‘There is as little regular /Miscellanies of t excellence is here before us. 
story, it is true, to exhibit Sam’s graces, as was} We mean Mr. Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Twice Told Tales,”’ 
devised by Addison, to introduce the urbane sim-|which will one day or other be naturalized into our 
plicity of Sir Roger de Coverley ; the work being}library of Romance, if truth, fancy, pathos, and 
a series of disconnected hints, essa_s, and anec-|joriginality have any longer power to diffuse a 
dotes, which appears to have grewn up — reputation. He has caught the true fantastic 
bly under the hands of the contriver. Perhaps, it which somewhere or other exists in every 
however, this very absence of artifice and set pur-|society, be it ever so utilitarian and practical, 
pose enables us to derive a clearer view of the|linking the seen to the unseen, the matter-of-fact 
main figure. And a treasure he is, endowed with|to the imaginative. To such a mind the common- 
as sound and sharp a mother-wit, as ever raised }est things become suggestive ; the oldest truths 
its owner from the kennel to the high places of fappear clad in a garb of “‘ grace and pleasure.” 
trust and government ;—as ready a courage as|The pump in the middle cf a little town, recalls 
bully or brave man need command,—a tongue, | the when the spring welled brightly out in 
available alike for discretion’s oracles, or cajolery’s | the shiennion, and ‘* the Indian ores drank 
coarser devices,—an ungainly gut not repulsive |of it ;”’ a walk with a child through the range of 
person; the love of fun which DClongs to an elas- | shop-window sights, enables the thoughtful man to 
tic and frolicsome temperament—the selfish deter- | draw aside the veils which hide our deepest associa- 
mination to rise, which betokens a strong head and | tions and our saddest thoughts ; the figure of a sleep- 
a strong will; sententious, self-admiring, adroit at |ing wayfarer under a tuft of maples by the wayside, 
every stratagem—Sam resembles nothing in the | invites him to consider the number of events which 
whe European range of fiction. He is more set- | all but happen to every mortal ; and this in aid of a 
tled in purpose than Gil Blas if in reality little less of | vein of temperate and poetical elegance of imagery, 
@ picaroon,—more independent than Figaro, though |the like of which is possessed by none of our 
not less expert in trafficking with the weaknesses of | writers of prose—Mrs. Southey, perhaps, ex- 
his fellow-creatures; ‘‘ tender to the sex’’ as an |ce . As a recounter of mere legends, Mr. 
Irishman, thrifty as a Scot, fond of parade as a Gaul | Hawthorne claims high praise. He reminds us 
—he is at once the most wearisome and whimsical | of Tieck, in spite of the vast difference in the ma- 
companion we have met with since Andrew Fair-|terials used by the two artists. Whether he re- 
service. We groan under the infliction of his cal-|vive the tradition of *‘’The Gray Champion,”— 
lous selfishness, while we cannot choose but laugh |that supernatural hero who has existed in every 
at the sly yet fearless eccentricity with which he |country since the days of Ogier the Dane, to come 
demolishes old customs and new discoveries. His|forth and deliver, when the emergency presses 
humor, too, seems inexhaustible : we recollect no |hardest,—or tell how the ‘‘ Maypole of Merry 
modern character in evidence through five long vol- | Mount’’ was felled by the stern axe of Endicott, 
umes, whose peculiarities are so well sustained, |the Puritan governor,—or describe the meeting of 
And we have now entered with the attaché into a | the pilgrims in quest of that fabulous jewel, «The 
new field, which will give scope for half a dozen |Great Carbuncle,’’—or relate the result of Dr. 
tomes more !—since the attaché ez-clockmaker, | Heidegger’s experiments with the Water of Youth, 
wili of course ripen into the ambassador, and the |—he does his spiriting ‘‘ gently,’’ in the old ro- 
ambassador, following the example of his more | mantic sense of the word, exercising his craft with 
courteous predecessor, Mr. Rush, will doubtless |a quiet power which is rare, the time and the sub- 
teveal to us the glories of that august world, which | ject dy the place considered. We cannot too 
the Americans regard with a secret awe, in pro-| heartily commend this book, as the best addition 
portion to their expressed contempt. Be it so; |to what may be called our Faéry Library, which 
the mirth is good mirth, with wholesome truth | has been made for many years; hoping, moreover, 
oftentimes at the core of the jest. that the author is capable of es more than 
We have now, though rapidly, glanced at some |the one slim volume which has made its way to 
of the most important divisions of American Fic- | England. 
tion. One remains to be noticed, more unpretend e must now have done, when, for the sake 
ing in form than the above, and its artists, perhaps, }of justice, we have pointed out two omissions in 
less famous—yet, we are inclined to think, con-{the Library of American Fiction, which are worthy 
taining more characteristic excellence than will be fof all honor. As far as we are aware, the person- 
found in the library of accredited novels. We fality which has tainted some of our best modern 
have spoken of the imitative tendencies of the novels, has never been used, by any writer of 
herd of writers of such ‘‘ small ware” as stories freputation. We have yet to hear of a transat- 
‘‘a key’’—of a transatlantic 
“* Cecil-ia,’’ who thrusts herself into doublet and 
those, that, under the flimsy assumption of male 
tribution, individual, racy, and without any peer or [coxcombry, she may ‘‘ show up” such rival author- 
protetype on this side of the ocean. Nor is this as do not chance to Leleng to her visiting- 
praise as insignificant as the rr by their |list. The fertile soil of the New World has pro- 
resert modus andi, would make authors be- |duced, we doubt not, its Mrs. Leo Hunters, among 
ieve. ‘* Candide” and * Lea are contained in jits other curiosities; we have ourselves admired 
somewhat narrower compass, than the fatal three |one, wandering through the world with a French 
volumes now prescribed—so are Marmontel’s| watch on her forehead, by way of head-tire—but 
enamel Contes, and the Novelle of Boccaccio, and | we have never encountered either lady or watch in 
the Marchen of Tieck, and our own “‘ Vicar of | print. Let this courteous and moral abstinence,— 
Wakefield.”” We have already spoken of Wash- |a shame to a people who pique ourselves on under- 
ington Irving’s Datch Legends ; we must recom-|standing “the point of Somer, "be set against 


















rarely, if ever, take up an American annual, or an 
American magazine, without finding some one con- 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 


the offences of a prurient and shameless newspaper 

ress. Bad as the latter is, we had rather see 
judge A, or militia-general B, run down by name 
in this Scourge and the other Sentinel, than be 
arrested in our elbow-chair, when wishing to es- 
cape into faéry land, by the winked and whispered 
intimation, that the new novel is more edifying 
than the last—Asmodeus having therein exceeded 
his usual exceedings, by revealing all the secrets 
of —— House, or the precise grounds of separa- 
tion betwixt the two personages of distinction 
‘‘whose affairs have lately been so unhappily 
brought before the public.’’ 

The Americans are scantily if at all chargeable 
with another mistake—the Religious Novel—and 
this is remarkable in a society where shades of 


sectarian difference abound, tempting the weak, 


and the earnest to controversy ; and where pas- 
toral discipline, and religious exercise, minister to 
a large population that excitement which we Euro- 
= are accustomed to find in other objects. Our 

earts sink so low, while contemplating the vast 
field of washy literature of this class with which 
the readers of England have been inundated, and 
while recollecting that clever women and learned 
men-have permitted themselves to use an engine 
of mere amusement for the discussion of sacred 
things,—that we cannot but record the absence of 
American ‘‘ Celebs,’’? and ‘‘ Father Clements,”’ 
as a sign of health and sound sense, worthy of our 
serious contemplation. We could say more on 
this point, which must be one of painful interest 
to all thinking and believing men—were we not 
bound to refrain from church as well as from state 
matters in this article. Here, then, we part from 
the writers of American Fiction in good will. If 
we have spoken without reserve of their deficien- 
cies, it is because we think highly of their oppor- 
tunities ; and are too anxious for some new ap- 
pearance of Imaginative Power, to care whether it 
comes from North or South,—the bush of Aus- 
tralia, the keys of Florida, or the mysterious ruins 
of Central America. 





From the Spectator. 
THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 


Tue old road up the pass of Killicrankie—the 


road along which Mackay marched to conquer by 
defeat—has been redpened for the queen to pass 
along. ‘The first sovereign of the revolution dy- 
nasty who has visited the inner fastnesses of the 
Scottish Highlands enters them over the field 
where the last adherents of the Stuart dynasty, 
who took arms in its defence without subjecting 
themselves to the designation of rebels, struck their 
last blow. The Hanoverian queen marches into 
the Highlands over the body of ‘‘ bonnie Dundee.”’ 
It is lucky that the ‘* Ershire of Scotland’’ is not 
quite so tenacious of old partisanship and not so 
susceptible as the ‘‘ Ershire of Ireland.’? What 
would our repealing fellow-subjects say, if the 
queen, on a pro into Ireland, were to ap- 
proach Dublia by the way of Boyne Water? 

This contrasted feature of Highland and Irish 
character might convey a useful hint to her Majes- 
ty’s ministers as to the best mode of dealing with 
her Majesty’s somewhat turbulent subjects the 
natives of New Zealand, and her quasi subjects on 
the Caffre frontier of Cape colony. Both Ireland 
and Scotland have been colonized by the Anglo- 
Norman race ; Scotland by Anglo-Norman adven- 
turers on their own account, Ireland under the 
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auspices of government. En passant, it would 
seem that even in those remote ages the peculiar 
talent of government for bungling the work of 
colonization had commenced. Both in Ireland and 
Scotland, the Anglo-Saxon civilization—the more 
advanced—has superseded that which was in 
progress previously to the colonization. In neither 
ean the colonizers take credit to themselves for 
much regard to native rights or much leniency in 
their treatment of the aborigines. In both, the in- 
destructible aborigines have survived all the male- 
treatment they have experienced. But in the 
Highlands of Scotland they have become assimila- 
ted to the colonizing race ; they conform peaceably 
to the alien institutions. In Ireland they continue 
to kick against both. The only difference in their 
treatment has been, that in the Highlands, though 
the chiefs were coerced, they were recognized as 
chiefs : they found it their interest to enter within 
the pale of the new constitution; they were able 
to assert a respectable place in it; and they have 
drawn their retainers after them. In Ireland the 
native chiefs were systematically put down or cut 
off. A whole population cannot be brought over 
to new laws and new customs at once; and the 
Irish who first became Anglicized did not find 
themselves so comfortable among their adopted 
associates as their old, neither did they A neg in- 
fluence to draw others after them. ‘There have 
been ‘ broken clans’’ in the Highlands ; and, with 
the exception of the indomitable Macgregors, 
nothing was ever made of them. The whole 
Gaelic population of Ireland were pounded down 
into broken clans; and we are eating the bitter 
fruits of this false policy at the present day. This 
insight into the origin of the social malady of Ire- 
land helps us but little to a remedy for it, in its 
present complicated and chronic state; but it 
ought to be a warning to adopt with the Caffre 
and New Zealand clans the wise policy of the An- 

lo-Saxon adventurers, who were in Scotland the 

ew Zealand Company of their day—not the un- 
wise policy of the Essexes and others, sent out by 
what may be called the Colonial Office of their 
day. The former dealt with the chiefs as the natu- 
ral superiors of their retainers, but as their own 
equals and subjects of the law ; the latter cut off 
the chiefs, and thus destroyed the connecting-link 
between themselves and the inferior race. 

It is rather presumptuous—and we useless—to 
read lectures to crowned heads. Her Majesty, 
however, if in a moralizing mood, might note for 
herself, as she passed through Dundee, how greatly 
real power is increased by being concealed. Mary 
of Scotland was the last queen-regnant who visit- 
ed that town. She visited it during the honey- 
moon, on a business not very congenial to that 
super-celestial stage of existence: it was to appre- 
hend sundry recusant barons, whom she had 
previously ‘‘ put to the horn,’’ because they had 
taken upon them to disapprove of her marriage 
and refuse their countenance to its solemnization. 
And those barons and their allies, after playing 
with her and her husband as puppets—meddling in 
and exaggerating the domestic differences of the 
royal couple, to promote their own ambitious ends 
—contrived, when it suited their purpose, to send 
the husband (Morton and other kirk barons cer- 
tainly were implicated in the assassination) flying 
through the air at midnight, and to bring his cep- 
sort to the block. Such helpless instruments in 
the hands of ambitious politicians were crowned 
heads, in those days of what Mary’s son was 
pleased to call ‘‘free kings.”? A queen is, 
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thank Heaven, in our day pretty secure even from 
the incivility of any of her sehen declining an in- 
vitation to attend her marriage. Fancy the Duke 
of Wellington declining to countenance a match of 
Lord Melbourne’s making, or Lord Melbourne 
refusing to attend a christening because the Duke 
is minister! The sovereign, too, has gained in 
real power as well as apparent security, from 
being jammed into narrower space by the encroach- 
ments of Lords and Commons. The very barriers 
that hedge in the sovereign’s will are a shelter 
against every storm. A king, in the ante-consti- 
tutional period, was like a sailor laboring to heave 
a grapnel on a bare-swept deck: a king, cabined 
in by a House of Lords in front and a House of 
Commons in the rear, is like the same sailor at the 
same job, leaning over a good stout bulwark and 
stemming his heels against the windlass. Ladies 
with crowns—and ladies without crowns too— 
ought always to be thankful for the “ rich blessings 
of constraint.’’ They are never so powerful as 
when they least seem so. All great powers are 
invisible. 

Qveen’s Speecu.—The most notable announce- 
ment is the one that the danger which threatened 
the good understanding between France and this 
country has been averted, by the spirit of justice and 
moderation that has animated both governments. 
Tahiti and Morocco are the chief subjects in ques- 
tion, and some further light is thrown on. this state- 
ment by the premier and the Times. Sir Robert 
Peel reports, substantially, assurances given by 
France that she will not annex Morocco to her 
territory. The terms of the Tahiti settlement are 
said to be, that M. D’Aubigny is to be recalled, 
and Mr. Pritchard is to receive some compensa- 
tion for the needless violence used towards him 
personally. We hope this is true; not so much 
with a view to Mr. Pritchard’s profit, as to the 
cessation of tedious bickering. Otherwise, as 
there is to be no war about Morocco, an empire in 
our neighborhood, of course there can be none 
about the distant little island in Polynesia: there- 
fore, if France will not give satisfaction to Eng- 
land and Mr. Pritchard, the most approved method 
of taking satisfaction would be, to seize on some 
French consul, to hustle and shake him in a direct 
ratio to the force put upon Mr. Pritchard, to lock 
him up and put his meals from home or from the 
cook-shop under surveillance, and to ship him off 
to France without bidding govod-bye to his family. 
That might not only restore the injured majesty 
of England, but make the proud French know 
what it is for a great nation to feel that its consul 
has been knocked about. 





THE CHRISTENING. 


Lorry was the ceremonial, splendid the feast, in 
Windsor Castle last night ; when Queen Vietoria’s 
second son was christened. Royal visiters began to 
arrive early in the afternoon,—the Duchess of Kent, 
the Queen Dowager, with Prince Edward of Saxe 
Weimar, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge with 
the Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenberg Strelitz, the Duchess of Glouceste:, 
Prince William of Prussia ; all suitably attended. 
Many more distinguished visiters also came—for- 
eign ministers, cabinet ministers, and others, and 
were admitted to seats in the chapel. The sa- 
cred place was gorgeously fitted up for the occa- 
sion ; the altar covered with crimson velvet and 
gold, and illumined by wax lights in golden can- 





dlesticks. The Lge te Canterbury presided 
at the altar, aided by the Bishop of Norwich and 
the Bishop of Oxford, with the Queen’s and Prince 
Albert’s chaplains. After six o’clock all was 
ready, and the royal procession entered the chapel. 
This was distinguished from previous pageants by 
the presence of the elder children. First came 
some officers of the household. Then the spon- 
sors—namely, the Duke of Cambridge, proxy for 
Prince George ; the Duchess of Kent, proxy for 
the Duchess of Saxe Coburg Gotha ; the Duke of 
te, aah proxy for the Prince of Leiningen ; 
followed by the ladies and gentlemen of their suites, 
More officers of the household. The Queen, 
leading the Princess Royal, walked with Prince 
William of Prussia by her side ; Prince Albert was 
beside the Queen Dowager, and led the Prince of 
Wales. Then came the rest of the royal visiters ; 
and lastly, more officers. The Queen wore a 
white satin dress trimmed with Honiton lace, a 
diamond tiara on her head, with the insignia of the 
Garter : the little children were dressed in white 
satin and Jace; the princes in military uniforms. 
The service began with Palestrina’s “* O be joyful.”’ 
When the musie ceased, Prince Albert’s Giton 
of the Stole conducted into the Chapel the Dowager 
Lady Lyttleton, bearing the Royal infant; who 
was baptized by the Archbishop ; the Duke of 
Cambridge giving the name—* Alfred-Ernest- 
Albert.’’ Royal Highness Prince Alfred was 
carried out of the Chapel to the sound of Handel’s 
Hallelujah Chorus from Judas Maccabeus. <A 
benediction closed the service, at seven o'clock ; 
and the procession withdrew in the order of its 
entrance. 

Within half an hour afterwards, a bevy of guests 
entered St. George’s Hall forthe banquet. Num- 
berless wax-lights made it brighter than day: the 
tables and sideboards, covered with the riches of 
the household treasury, ‘‘ shone all with gold and 
stones that flame-like blazed.’? The Queen sat at 
one end of the table, Prince William on her right, 
the Duke her uncle on her left; Prince Albert sat 
at the other end, between Queen Adelaide and the 
Duchess of Kent. More royal guests, the clergy, 
cabinet and foreign ministers, fadies and gentle- 
men of the household and of the several suites, 
surrounded the board. The Steward of the House- 
hold gave the toasts, beginning with ‘‘ His Royal 
Highness Prince Alfred ;"’ music playing at the 
meal and between the toasts. 

After dinner, the Queen led the way to the 
Waterloo Chamber; where a concert was per- 
formed of instrumental music by Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mayerbeer, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Bartholdy, and 
Weber. Spohr’s piece was a manuscript sym- 
phony, describing the moral career of man—the 

ight innocence of childhood, the age of passion, 
and the reign of mature virtue: it was composed 
for two orchestras, and was performed accordingly, 
by eleven solo-players in the East gallery, and a 
numerous orchestra in the West gallery, more than 
a hundred feet distant ; seventy performers in all. 
Thus the rejoicings i -— Spectator. 





The Constitutionnel says:—Almost every day 
» ec ye ne ceva ete for the 

ueen of England, cargoes of peaches, Fontaine- 
bleau frapes, and pears from the gardens of the 
Civil List. It is probable that these fruits will 
arrive without hindrance- -not like the grouse sent 
by Prince Albert to the king, which were seized. 
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THE MUSKET. 


From the United Service Magazine. 
THE MUSKET. 
A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF FIRE-ARMS. 


Ar a time when every European state is dili- 
gently occupied in improving the small arms of 
their respective military, and their attention awak- 
ened to the urgent aoa | of placing them on a 
more rational respective footing with the rapid 
strides made by tactics in modern times, a retro- 
spective glance at a history of fire-arms may not 
be uninteresting to the thinking soldier, alive to 
the necessity and advantage of such improvements 
in the weapon with which the majority in all armies 
is furnished, as he will thereby not only readily 
grasp the rapid advances now made and making in 
its improvement, but also the efforts in art and 
science which were required to produce, out of the 
clumsy fire-arm, (so appropriately termed Donner- 
biichse, thunder-box, by the Germans,) which was 
first used in war after the invention of gunpowder, 
the light, trim and handy musket of the present 


day. 

it is now more than 200 years* that the method 
of firing has, in principle, remained unchanged ; 
and although, in the present century, in the uses 
of private life it had received many improvements, 
yet, to the weapons of war these had never been 
applied until lately, when the necessity of their 
adoption to the musket became so urgent, that 
state afler state commenced, and, in emulation of 
each other, are now hurrying forward on the once 
entered road. 

1330.—Soon after the monk’s (Berchtold 
Schwarz) accidental discovery of the effect of the 

wder, known long previously, to all appearance, 

y the Chinese,t we find historical traces of the 
use of cannon, viz., by the Moors, in 1342, at the 
siege of Algesiras, and in 1346, by our country- 
men at the battle of Cressy. It is not, however, 
our purpose to pursue its rapid adoption by the 
Italian, German, and other nations. 

In the commencement, when unskilled in the 
scientific relation and proportion of the charge to 
the strength of the cylinder, we find cannon of 
enormous size and weight ; and even some years 
later, cannon were dragged before besieged towns 
at an enormous expense, both of money and labor, 
and there worked as effectively as could be ex- 

ted from engines of such imperfect structure. 
evertheless, the idea gradually evinced itself to 


* The French, in 1640, were the first to introduce the 
flint-lock. 

t The credit of its European discovery, so generall 
attributed to Schwarz, may with great reason be disputed, 
since we find in a MS. helonging to Hudson Gurney, 
oe receipt to make gunpowder, written hy an English 
scribe about 1300, in very precise terms, viz., saltpetre, 
quick sulphur and charcodl from willows ; it is termed a 
powder “ad faciendum le Crake !” 

Guns are called crakeys of war in Gawen Douglas’ 
translation of the Aeneid. Folio, Edinburgh, 1810. 

_ And that our extraordinary countryman, Roger Bacon, 
in the commencement of the thirteenth century, was ac- 

uainted with the composition of gunpowder, may be 
clearly inferred from the following passages in his works : 
“In omnem distantiam, quam volumus, possumus artifi- 
cialiter componere ignem combiurentem ex sale petre et 
aliis.” At another time, he still more plainly indicates 
the ingredients of this wonderful substance, though half 
disguising the secret under the mystery of an — 
“ Sed tamen salis petrae, luru mope can ubre et sulpharis : 
et sic facies tonitrum et coruscationem, si scies artifici- 
um.” Here it will be observed that the letters which 
compose the name of the second ingredient, are trans- 
posed, “ carbonum puivere.” 
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lessen the bulk of this all-terror-spreading engine, 
insomuch as to apply it to a weapon for the hand. 
To this end, in 1364, five hundred small barrels, 
of a span 1g in levgth, were manufactured at 
Perugia, in Italy, which possessed, however, 
strength to drive a ball through any armor. 

In the first application of fire-arms, as in that of 
almost every discovery, extremes were readily 
fallen into ; and we find them, from the gigantic 

iece of ordnance, which projected a bal] of one 
Pentre pounds’ weight, down to the smallest 
kind of hand-barrel, afterwards designated by the 
name of pistols. The latter, however, it appears, 
were held in little estimation, probably because the 
act of loading, and particularly that of firing them 
by means of the match, which was carried by the 
hand to the touch-hole, were too inconvenient in 
action. The barrels were now made longer, and 
thus was produced the musket in its original form, 
called arquebus, whose use became so rapidly 
spread, that, at the end of the fifteenth century, it 
had already begun to take the place of the arbalet, 
or cross-bow, which, up to that time, had always 
maintained a great superiority. At first, to eve 
company of cross-howmen a few men armed wit 
the arquebus were attached; a few were after- 
wards mixed with the men-at-arms ; and at length, 
in every company of 400 men, the half were armed 
with this fire-arm. In the fight at Murten, the 
Swiss had already in their ranks above 10,000 
arquebuseers. : 

he fifteenth century was particularly fruitful in 

discoveries having relation to improvements in 
fire-arms, which began now at once to be much 
esteemed. The arquebus was, at first, short, thick 
and, therefore, very heavy. It carried four ounces 
of lead, and was fired with the match by the hand. 
Some time after, the so-called cock or dragon was 
affixed to the right side of the shaft, between the 
lips of which the burning match was fixed each 
time it was required, and, by means of a simple 
trigger, pressed upon the priming in the pan. To 
the trigger was afterwards added a spring, by 
means of which the ignition and firing of the piece 
were rendered more rapid. 

Imperfect as this arm was in itself, the powder 
used was equally so, being in the commencement 
ungrained. It was not until the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, that the French began to corn 
it, to prevent the ruinous effects of its binding, 
and to divide it into three sorts, viz., into siege- 
powder for guns of heavy calibre, arquebus-pow- 
der, and pistol-powder, which consisted of the. 
finest grains. The priming-powder, which was 
shaken on the pan, and that reserved for fire- 
works of a description which ignited less readily, 
remained ungrained. 

As ammunition, each arquebuseer carried twelve 
powder charges, in the same number of little 
wooden boxes, appended to a bandoleer; a bag 
containing the same number of balls ; a flask con- 
taining a pound of priming-powder, of which, in 
the imperfect mode of firing, a considerable quan- 
tity was always required ; and lastly, several ells 
of matech-string, which were partly wound round 
the bandoleer, and partly sosied the arquebus itself. 

When we consider how slow with such an 
arrangement the act of loading alone could pro- 
ceed ; how before every discharge the match 
required to be placed in the cock so correctly, that 
it should not miss the pan ; that then the priming- 
powder was to be shed into the pan, and how 
often perhaps while it lay open it was scattered by: 
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the wind ; the tedious openion of firing may rea- 
dily be imagined, and that the twelve charges of 
powder were an ample supply of ammunition for 
the soldier in those days. » For this reason also, at 
all sieges each arquebuseer had a shield-bearer 
attached to him, behind whose shield, (pavese,) 
which was planted into the nd by means of an 
iron spike, he completed the loading of his fire-arm. 

About this time also the cavalry were gradually 
provided with fire-arms, and the French were again 
the first who introduced mounted marksmen armed 
with pieces two feet and a half long. For the 
improvements in this then terrible arm, which at 
this early period took place but slowly, we must 
not however look at home ; it is to the workshops 
of Germany and France that we must direct our 
attention, from whose more sk'’ful armorers we 
successively derived the different improvements 
which were made in an arm so little used in Eng- 
land, that the national weapon, the long-bow, still 
maintained its place till the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century. It was, however, in the follow- 
ing century that the most striking modern exam- 
ple of the influence of the quality of arms upon the 
destiny of nations was to be afforded, in the con- 
quests of Pizarro and Cortes, who, at the head of 
a handful of Spaniards, annihilated the numerous 
armies of two potent and brave nations in that 
state of semi-civilization in which a people develo 
the most energy in their defence. This ination 4 
leled success can alone & attributed to the superi- 
ority of fire-arms, even in their then imperfect 
state, over every other weapon. 

In the year 1517, the wheel-lock was invented 
in the city of Nuremburg, which consisted in a 
small sharply-notched or curbed wheel of steel, 
immediately connected with the pan, and cocked 
by means of a strong spring. Upon the priming 
powder being shed upon the pan, the cock, which 
was furnished with a piece of brimstone, was let 
down upon the curb of the wheel, and the trigger 
being pulled, the little wheel was turned rapidly 
several times by the strength of the spring, produc- 
ing sparks from the brimstone, which exploded the 
piece. This apparent improvement in the method 
_of firing was, however, but little adopted ; and we 
find the infantry of all the European powers still 
armed with the common matchlock up to the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. The cavalry alone 
made use of the wheel-locks, as the motions of the 
horse more readily spilt the priming-powder from 
‘the match-locks ; the reason assigned for this pre- 
ference of the latter, was the rapid wear of the 
brimstone, aad the frequent missing fire, which 
resulted therefrom. 

In the sixteenth century, the calibre of the 
arquebus was diminished to two ounces of lead, 
and these arms were called the demi-arquebus. 
Besides these, there were also in use the double 
arquebus, the barrel of which was about four feet 
and carried an eight-ounce ball. 

his arm was fired from a crock or rest made for 
that purpose. Besides these, the musketoon, 
with a barrel one foot and a half long, and a 
calibre of two inches, which was loaded with from 
twelve to fifteen balls; and, lastly, a fire-arm, 
which was not however used in war, with wheel- 
locks and a grooved barrel. In this century target- 
firing was first generally practised ; and at Nurem- 
burg in 1429, at Augsburg in 1430, and lastly at 
Leipzig in 1498, it was a favorite amusement. 

uremberg was particularly the cradle of the 
‘majority of the most important improvements in 
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small arms, at which place George Kihfass and 
Casper Recknagel produced the chief improve- 
ments in the wheel-locks ; Wolf Danner in forg- 
ing and boring, and Augustin Kutter the so-term- 
ed rose and star grooves of his barrels. 

The mag neral the ery ome of fire-arms 
among the nt troops of the European armies 
Somes. the more general also was the endeavor 
to suggest a mode of increasing the strength of all 
defensive armor against their ul effect, and the 
latter was made at ae so strong, that it would 
effectually resist the ball of a demi-arquebus. 
This suggested the idea, in the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, of the musket-proper, whose 
barrel was considerably longer than that of the 
demi-arquebus, and threw a ball of four ounces ; 
from its weight, however, when fired, it was sup- 
ported by a fork—termed the fourchette—which 
on a march the musketeer carried in his right 
hand, while the musket was carried for him by 
another man. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the 
musket was made considerably lighter. The 
French diminished their calibre to a two-ounce 
ball ; the demi-arquebus throwing one but of an 
ounce weight. ‘This small arm, however, in the 
infantry still retained the match-lock, and was load- 
ed without cartridges. The number of ammuni- 
tion balls for the musketeers was, however, 
inereased to fifteen, and that of the arquebuseer to 
thirty ; a proof that the mode of loading was be- 
coming better understood. 

In the armies of Charles V., 1521, the musket 
was first used. The Spanish musketeers were 
formed into a separate and picked corps, in order 
to give greater effect to their attack, and no armor 
was proof against their balls. The Duke of Alba, 
however, who in his campaigns in the Low Coun- 
tries had 1600 musketeers in his army, divided 
them among the arquebuseers, in such manner 
that fifteen were attached to every company, in 
which the Flemings soon imitated him. At 
length, at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the arquebus disappeared entirely in the 
infantry, and the companies were divided into 
musketeers and pikemen, the latter in the propor- 
tion of one-third. The light cavalry carried an 
arquebus two and a half feet Jong, called also a 
petrinal, which was, however, of larger calibre 
than that of the infantry. When fired, the arm 
was rested — the front of the breast, and was 
at first provided with match-locks, but afterwards 
the whole of the cavalry received the more con- 
venient wheel-lock. As, however, these arque- 
buses had but a very limited range, the Spaniards 
introduced at the same time with the musket the 
use of longer barrels ir their cavalry, which the 
distinguished by the name of carbines, and whic 
were three and a half feet long; besides these, 
each rider, as well as the mounted n, were 

mien with two pistols. The Ss eyes ¥ first 
0 his piece with prepared wooden cartridges, 
of which he carried twenty-four in two leathern 
pockets. 

About the end of the sixteenth century, dra- 
goons were first wee. : postheg poe 
necessary to trans e musket- infantry 
with greater rapidity from one place to another ; 
for this purpose, companies of the usual muske- 
teers were mounted, and trained to dismount 
ry on arriving at the place intended, where 

'y used their muskets on foot, still preserving 





the commonly preferred matchlocks to these pieces. 
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The most striking feature of this time was, how- 
ever, that the use of the spear became everywhere 
discontinued by the cavalry, which were armed 
alone with fire-arms and the sword. The cuirass- 
eers had now, beside their eer broad-sword, 
(pallasche,) one pistol of the length of two feet, 
and the light cavalry, or carabineers, were through- 
out the various European powers armed as before 
described. 

It may readily be imagined that these changes 
in the organization of armies infiuenced greatly the 
mode of their fighting. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury Gustavus Adolphus introduced considerable 
improvements in the fire-arms of his infantry, giv- 
ing to a part the wheel-locks before described, and 
to the rest the match-guard invented by the Dutch, 
which consisted of a tin tube, into which the match 
was inserted, to shield it from the damp and rain. 
He also introduced thoughout his troops the prac- 
tice of loading with cartridges, in which the 
French, and afterwards the English, imitated 
him. 

In the course of this century, the present fast- 
disappearing flint-lock was invented in France, and 
in Germany each cavalry or Reiterregiment was 
furnished with arms having these locks, which in 
1645 became also more prevalent among the 
musketeers of the continent. In 1663 the house- 
hold cavalry of Charles II., as indeed the troopers 
of all the British cavalry regiments, were armed in 
the following manner—defensive arms, back and 
breast-plate, with iron pot or skull-cap; offensive 
arms, the sword and a pair of pistols, whose 
length was circumscribed to fourteen inches; the 
troopers of the former, however, carried besides a 
carbine. Each musketeer was furnished with a 
musket, the barrel of which was four feet long, of 
calibre, fourteen bullets to the pound, with a collar 
of bandoleers ; and every pikeman with a pike six- 
teen feet long; the sword was worn alike by all 
the foot. The flint-lock was introduced into the 
British Guards 1667, but it does not appear to 
have entirely superseded the match-lock until after 
1672, shortly after which period the light fuzee of 
the French was progressively introduced. 

The bayonet, invented at Bayonne about the 
year 1670, and with which a regiment of fusileers 
was first armed by Louis XIV., in the year follow- 
ing, (according to some, it was first employed 
against the confederates at Turin, in 1693,) soon 
began now to acquire a favorable consideration, 
uniting as it did in a projectile arm the qualities of a 
manual weapon. Previous to its introduction, each 
battalion had been divided into musketeers and 
pikemen, the first acting the part of a sort of light 
infantry, destined to assail a distant enemy, the 
latter forming a kind of infantry of the line, to sus- 
tain the more immediate shock of battle. Monte- 
cuculi, in his recital of the battle of St. Gotard, 
fought with the Turks in 1664, represents his bat- 
talions formed on four lines of pikemen, preceded 
by two ranks of musketeers. The latter, upon 
the charge, arranged themselves either in a stoop- 
ing posture under the pikes, which defended them 
by their projection, or, if time allowed, filed 
behind the pikemen. In 1684, we find the grena- 
dier companies, which had been added to all Eng- 
lish regiments in 1678, furnished with bayonets to 
their fuzees, in the 2d Regt. of Guards. The 
bayonet, as first introduced from the continent, 
consisted of a two-edged blade twelve inches long 
by one in breadth, which was fastened for use into 
the barrel of the piece, by means of a wooden han- 
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dle or style, which inconvenient mode of appliance 
required its removal on each discharge of the 
arm. 

Although Prince Maurice of Orange had intro- 
duced in the preceding century the manual and 
exercise of the musket in given tempos, for the 
purpose of acquiring thereby a more rapid and 
certain method of firing, yet, whether from a 
desire to give an increased importance to that arm, 
or from a predilection for equalized and measured 
evolutions, these were carried to useless extremes, 
and in the multiplicity of motions to which the 
manual and exercise were extended, the real 
object became wholly mistaken and lost sight of. 
The pike still maintained itself beside the musket, 
in the infantry, throughout the greater part of the 
seventeenth century. The Imperialists alone whol- 
ly discontinued its use in 1670, and armed the foot 
throughout with muskets. The pike was aban- 
doned by the Prussians in 1698, and the so-termed 
‘* Spanish riders,’’ or cheveur de frize, introduced 
for the protection of infantry against cavalry ; it 
was not entirely exchanged, however, for the mus- 
ket in the English infantry until 1767. By de- 
grees, nevertheless, the other European nations 
followed in proportion as they more readily, or 
with greater difficulty could be induced to abandon 
the long-accustomed weapon, and overcome the 
many prejudices which opposed themselves to such 
a change in the military organization. With 
equal difficulty also was the light French fuzee, 
with the flint-lock and bayonet, adopted by the 
German troops, but the invention of the screw to 
the bayonet, in 1678, by Philip Russel, an English- 
man, by which improvement, even when firing, the 
advantages of the pike were still retained, soon 
decided all minds in its favor, as also for the uni- 
versal adoption of the longer enduring flint in the 
place of the readily used brimstone for locks, in 
the structure of which, improvements were now 
daily making. Nevertheless, the general adop- 
tion of the bayonet-fuzee cannot be affirmed to 
have taken place until the later years of this cen- 
tury, and the length of barrel, as then adopted for 
this arm, was about three feet eight, the length 
of the bayonet-blade one and a half feet; its cali- 
bre in the German infantry from fourteen to six- 
teen balls to the pound,—in that of the French 
somewhat less. 

The Swedes, were, however, according to some, 
the first who fired with bayonets fixed, and then 
the Prussians, in 1732, but only in the front rank. 
Even as late as at the battle of Mollwitz, the third 
rank was unprovided with the bayonet, as appears 
by the accounts of that day. Simultaneously with 
the different improvements in the musket, and 
from the necessity which daily became more evi- 
dent of a more rapid mode of fire, the method of 
loading was altered, and the infantry throughout 
were provided with paper cartridges, of which 
each soldier carried from twenty to forty in a 
leathern pocket. In the Prussian army had now 
also been some time introduced the iron ramrod, in 
lieu of the old wooden one, which was so fre- 
quently broken during action ; for which reason. 
also, the corporals in each company, in the Prus- 
sian and Austrian infantry, had previously been 
provided with spare ramrods of iron, in two parts, 
which when required were screwed together. 

In the commencement of the eighteenth century 
@ most important invention, which was not, how- 
ever, esteemed as it merited until some time after, 
was suggested by Gottfried Hantsch, in Nurem- 
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burgh, who manufactured a pistol, the touch-hole 
of which externally was funnel-shaped, by which 
form it became no longer necessary to shed the 
priming into the pan, as the cartridge, upon being 
rammed home, primed the piece, and thus in- 
creased the speed of loading materially. Geisler, 
a contemporary writer, the author of a work on 
the artillery service, much praised this arrange- 
ment, but recommended the breech-pin to be cut 
off — to prevent the rolling forward of the 
wder. 

The predilection shown by the cavalry for fire- 
arms at this period was very striking, and every 
cavalry corps was more or less armed with them ; 
in which, however, continual changes were made, 
some induced by necessity, but oftener by mere 
prejudice. The French carabineers received 
grooved barrels, the dragoons of all nations long 
flint-fuzees with bayonets, in addition to two long 
cavalry pistols. At length, however, the practice 
of dismounting the latter description of troops in 
action was wholly abandoned, and they fought 
like the heavy cavalry; for which reason, in the 
Seven Years’ War, they were deprived of the use- 
less bayonet. 

In the Seven Years’ War between Austria and 
Prussia, as well as in the ensuing Turkish war, 
many changes and improvements were made in 
fire-arms ; and it may be said that the Prussians, 
under their warlike inge took precedence of all 
others in this respect. ‘hus, as we have alread 
said, they were the first to introduce into their 
armies the strong, and, for the rough uses of war, 
more-befitting iron ramrod, and when the Aus- 
trians and several other states imitated them, they 
came forward, in 1773, with the cylindrical ram- 
rod, which had the advantage of not requiring to 
be turned while loading ; although it did not so 
efficiently answer in the equal lodgment of the 
ball ; for this reason, perhaps, and to give it more 
lightness, it was afterwards made by the Hessians 
throughout thinner, and provided at each end with 
a broader heel. In 1781 the fire-arms of the 
Prussians were provided with the funnel-mouthed 
touch-holes, whereby they primed themselves, and 
at the same time with a covering for the entire 
lock, consisting of tin, covered externally with 
leather, to protect it from the wet; with the ex- 
ception of this lock-covering, they were imitated 
by the Saxons, Hessians, Austrians, Hanoverians, 
and others. 

At this period the Austrians armed a portion of 
their light frontier troops with double-barrelled 
muskets, having a grooved, and a smooth barrel. 
They did not, however, long retain them, doubt- 
less on account of the weight and inconvenience 
of such arms; eventually rifled barrels, (stutzen,) 
with broad-bladed bayonets, the originals of the 
present French sabre-bayonets, were given to the 
non-commissioned officers and fuglemen of each 


‘section. Similar to these are the rifles with which 


a part of the Jagers of the present day are armed. 

ith these improved fire-arms the armies of every 
state were diligently exercised, particularly in the 
practice of target-firing; which in later times 
again became neglected, in a manner not readily 
accounted for, and which neglect s¢i/l obtains, 
even in the present day, in most of the European 
armies; but in none more than in our own,— 
originating in a parsimonious and ill-conceived 
economy. 

Several inventions, which were rejected as in- 


applicable to the uses of war, were now also 





brought forward, as, for instance, fire-arms which 
loaded at the breech, others with barrels whose 
bore diminishing at the breech-pin, permitted the 
ball, by the mere action of its rolling down the 
barrel, to fix itself firmly on the charge, and, 
again, guns which loaded themselves by means of 
a magazine of several charges. 

ith the exception of the funnel-shaped touch- 
holes, the fire-arms of the cavalry remained nearly 
unchanged, and these were almost universally 
adopted, until the Austrians, in the year 1760, 
armed the front rank of their cuirasseers with the 
so-called trombones, a somewhat short fire-arm, 
the barrel of which increased considerably in 
width towards the muzzle, and threw a charge of 
twelve bullets. 

The bayonet was, however, taken from the 
dragoons, as a useless incumbrance, although it 
was attempted to supply its place with a pointed 
ramrod, which, on being half-drawn, was fastened 
in that position by a spring. This was, however, 
soon abandoned. 

An invention, which perhaps merited more 
imitators, was that of a ramrod attached to the 
barrel by a joint or hinge, and from which it could 
not be detached or lost. The Hanoverian chas- 
seurs 4 cheval were the first to apply this arrange- 
ment ; they were, however, imitated alone by the 
Saxons. 

The French war, at the end of the eighteenth, 
and beginning of the nineteenth ye! per- 
mitted of few important alterations in small-arms ; 
too much engrossed in the struggle itself, men had 
neither time nor the inclination to apply them- 
selves to new inventions, or, at least, to practical 
experiments. The only important object which 
— itself to notice was the air-gun, in the 

ar of the Revolution, which soon again disap- 
peared from the scene. Meanwhile, however, the 
rapid development of the modern principle of the 
art of war, distant combat, induced, as a conse- 
quence, the desire and endeavor to render the 
musket lighter and more convenient in the hand, 
the distribution of sixty rounds of cartridges per 
man, while a like quantity indispensably followed 
on the ammunition wagons. 

Notwithstanding this apparent stationary con- 
dition of the musket, in the commencement of the 
present century an invention developed itself which 
has now induced a most important change in the 
fire-arms of all nations, and rivetted, as it were, 
the attention of all men to this previously some- 
what neglected weapon. We advert here to the 
mode of percussion-firing. 

The desire to increase the explosive power of 
gunpowder led, in 1807, the celebrated French 
chemist, Berthollet, to the discovery of an explo- 
sive medium, chlorate of potash, and afterwards 
our countryman, Howard, to that of the detonating 
quicksilver, the latter of which is produced from 
eat nitrous acid, and spirits of wine. 

either, however, achieved the desired object, as 
both detonating preparations, which ignited by 
mere friction, or by a smart blow, were attempted 
to be applied to the firing of the charges of cannon 
and small-arms. About the same time, also, For- 
syth obtained in England a patent for percussion 
locks, as applied to arms, by which he uced 
the ignition of the so-called detonating balls, com- 
posal of chlorate of potash, brimstone, and lyco- 
podium, by means of the sudden and smart stroke 
of a hammer. The same invention was applied 
by a Frenchman Peal ts c'eon-cmueed doe- 
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ble-barrelled gun, and another, Le Page, of Paris, 
took out also letters patent for a new mode of 
percussion-firing. 

From 1815 to 1818 this successful mode of 
firing became generally known, applied to fowling- 
pieces, and was improved upon by the gun-makers 
of different nations, It was then usual with them 
to construct the locks with a small magazine, con- 
taining a supply of the detonating powder, (com- 
posed of chlorate of potash, brimstone, and char- 
coal, grained or corned,) which, upon the cocking 
of the piece, supplied the pan with a few grains 
of the powder, which ignited upon the falling of 
the hammer. This arrangement entailed, how- 
ever, many disadvantages, consisting partly in the 
too complicated structure of the locks, but much 
more in that the percussion-powder, by the too 
great affinity of the chlorate to damp, readily im- 
bibed it from the atmosphere, and from its primi- 
tive quality would no more ignite. Thus this 
mode of percussion-lock was never susceptible of 
appliance to the arms of war. 

At length Debboubert, or Prelat, in 1818, in- 
vented the percussion cap, or capsule as it is usu- 
ally called, which protects the percussion powder 
from all damp, permits of a much greater simpli- 
city in the mechanism of the lock, and therefore 
soon obtained the preference over the former mag- 
azine locks, which were soon as little seen in 
private use as the long banished flint-lock. The 
soldier alone still retained the nearly 200 years 
old little altered lock upon his musket. For the 


soldier only, no one had yet known how to apply 
the now common and acknowledged advantages 


of percussion firing. Yet must we not prejudge 
those whose duty it was to consider and attempt 
its application ; the man of judgment and the ini- 
tiated can well understand the numerous, nay, 
almost unconquerable difficulties, which the intro- 
duction of this system of firing, for an entire 
army, presented, and how each must have shrunk 
from the very thought, before he fully understood 
how those obstacles were to be overcome. It is 
one thing, for a lover of field sports, to order the 
making of a single gun of his gun-maker, who is 
enabled to turn his whole and undivided attention, 
his entire industry and skill, on that one single 
arm ; but it is another when hundreds of thousands 
of regulation muskets, constructed on the old prin- 
ciple, are to be adapted to this purpose; it is one 
thing, when the former goes a-field with his hand- 
some, well-finished, and costly arm, to shoot par- 
tridges, and who, when the weather is somewhat 
unfavorable, can take shelter with his gun, or 
exchange it for a second and third when it is 
spoiled by the rain, but-it is another for the sol- 
dier, exposed with his musket day after day and 
week after week in the field to the worst of 
weathers. There is, in fact, no point of resem- 
blance between the sportsman’s preparation for 
the field, his whole attention and care devoted to 
his individual fowling-piece and its ammunition, 
and that of the preparation of this arm for an 
entire army, of its distribution and substitution. 
He who will, with unbiassed judgment, consider 
the late condition of the small arms in the army 
of this country, and the inveterate opposition made 
to every expenditure for the service and advantage 
of the military in England, where, so frequently, 
in the consideration of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
the greatest ulterior advantage is lost sight of, and 
the ability and will to embrace them is shackled 


and rendered abortive,—to such a mind it will be 
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no longer incomprehensible, that since the dis- 
covery of the percussion cap twenty years should 
have elapsed, before the authorities in this country 
had the courage to introduce a mode of firing as 
adapted to small arms, which, in addition to its 
expense, was even somewhat problematical in its 
appliance on a large scale. The enterprise of 
foreign states was, however, soon to render it 
necessary in this country, to place its military on 
a footing with that of the other powers in the 
event of war. 

Numerous experiments were now made on the 
continent, where no state remained inactive. Nu- 
merous suggestions were listened to attentively, 
but not enduring the test of proof were again re- 
jected. At length several powers decided in favor 
of the capsules, and then commenced to effect the 
alteration with spirit. It is true that all the earlier 
obstacles were not yet obviated, such as the certain 
fitting and efficient setting of the capsules on the 
piston, which in the quantity as manufactured on 
a large scale, and with the necessary expedition, 
could not so readily be put out of hand with the 
nicety the thing required, and which even from the 
greater or lesser degree of heat applied, acquired a 
proportionate size and thickness, whence the im- 
portant disadvantage arose, that either the percus- 
sion medium contained in the capsule did not 
equally rest on the piston, and therefore was de- 
fective in the necessary firmness of its hold; or 
that the capsule, of a greater diameter than the 
piston, occasioned it to fall off with the least 
movement. These defects, it was endeavored to 
obviate by every sort of means, but hitherto it had 
not been wholly achieved. 

Austria pursued another system. An employé 
in the imperial service of Milan, of the name of 
Console, projected, to wit, in 1835, a method of 
firing, in which the percussion powder was con- 
tained in a tin cap, seven lines in length by one in 
breadth, termed the Ziinder, literally, Iguiter, 
which on the stroke of the hammer delivered the 
stream of fire to the charge in the barrel in a Aort- 
zontal direction, (which in the common capsule is 
vertical.) Notwithstanding the still imperfect 
manner in which this suggestion was at first ef- 
fected, those who grasped the idea in all its bear- 
ings, perceived therein, the fast approaching rem- 
edy to the numerous disadvantages which still ad- 
hered to the use of capsules, and decided in its 
favor. Experiments on a small, as well as on a 
more extensive scale, were now carried out. At 
the suggestion of Field Marshal Baron Augustin 
the musket lock was constructed on principles 
more in consonance with the present condition of 
military technics. The caps, which were previ- 
ously flat, were now altered to round. The per- 
cussion powder contained therein was now com- 

of detonating quicksilver, as experience had 
shown that the chlorate attacked the metal of the 
gun; and thus, in 1840, was begun the alteration 
of the old flint locks into this description of percus- 
sion lock for the whole Austrian army. Convinced 
alone by this alteration in the method of firing, of 
the various defects which had for so long existed 
in the usual and universal structure of the musket, 
and of the locks hitherto in use, each state now 
evinced the disposition to lay them wholly aside, 
and to give to the musket, in all its several parts, 
that form and structure, which from its relation to 
the present condition and principles of our mode of 
fighting, and of our whole system of war, it mer- 


ited. Several other inventions, as adapted to 
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small arms, made their appearance progressively. 
Different modes of percussion firing were suggest- 
ed, whose object was chiefly to attach the igniting 
apparatus to the cartridge itself, and by that means 
to obviate wholly the use of capsules, &c., or to 
so contrive, that the same eap should answer for 
several successive discharges. All these contri- 
vances had, however, the defect of comprising an 
intricacy of construction which was wholly inap- 
plicable to the uses of war. 

Not, however, from the laboratory of the chem- 
ist issued now alone the knowledge of agents, 
whose wo: .vrful powers were to produce so great 
a change in the features of modern technics. A 
giant power of contemporary birth had now been 
some time rapidly progressing towards the achieve- 
ment of results, crowned with a success so start- 
ling, as to promise soon to change the long-estab- 
lished and every-day usages of society. That 
power was steam, and Perkins, our countryman, 
again in this instance, the first who bethought 
him of applying it to the usages of war. In 1827 
he introduced his steam guns, whose surprising 
powers presented at once a means so terrific, as to 
render its practical adoption problematical on the 
score of humanity. Should, however, its applica- 
tion become at any future time resolved upon, it 
ean alone be to heavy cannon, or to that descrip- 
tion of engine termed the organ gun, composed of 
numerous horizontally placed gun-barrels, which 
already, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
had been suggested, but which afterwards gave 
place to the discovery of the murderous grape. 

Of much more importance, as a discovery of gene- 
ral appliance to smal] arms, is the late one of the 
Frenchinan, Delvigne, one whose results are 
doubtless as yet incalculable, consisting in a con- 
struction of barrel, which, while it possesses the 
advantage of a lightness hitherto unattempted, 
combines that of an immense range. As a gene- 
ral principle they consist in a gruoved or rifle bar- 
tel, in which the tightly-fitting ball assumes its 
place without resting on the powder, forming, as it 
were, a hollow charge, by means of which the ig- 
nition of the teh takes place more rapidly and 
equally, developing thereby a much more impulsive 
power. These guns, which possess besides other 
advantages, attain, with great certainty, a range 
from five hundred to six hundred yards. 

Since the first historical mention of hand fire- 
arms, now nearly six hundred years , thus far 
have we arrived in the improvements of their con- 
struction, and in the present rapid strides of the 
technical arts and sciences, it is not improbable, 
that they will be rapidly followed by yet more bril- 
liant results. 





From the Polytechnic Review. 
THE ALPACA. 


The Alpaca; its Naturalization in the Britssh Isles 
considered as a National Benefit, and as an 
Object of immediate Utility to the Farmer and 
Manufacturer. By Wittiam Watton. Black- 


woods. 


Ar a moment when the philanthropist, alarmed 
by the results of the last census, and shuddering 
at the consequences of that distress which continues 
to prevail in the manufacturing districts, complains 
of our over-population, and recommends emigration 
as aremedy, this neat little volume, with two classi- 
cal illustrations, will be deemed a seasonable ac- 
quisition by the public. The author, who has 








THE ALPACA. 


evidently devoted much time and labor to his sub- 
ject, and, besides, must have had facilities in his 
researches which no other individual could have 
enjoyed, gives his readers to understand that, in- 
stead of being dismayed at the productive powers 
of our women, and instead of sending forth what 
is called our “surplus population’ into distant 
climes, there to contend with difficulties and endure 
the horrors of solitude, we ought to look around 
us and see whether our waste lands are properly 
turned to account, and whether we cannot devise 
some means of employing our spinners and weavers 
thrown out of work, and at the same time try if we 
cannot increase our stock of butcher’s meat. Mr. 
Walton does not merely propound the question ; 
but in a clear and powerful manner shows how the 
three desiderata above enumerated, to a certain 
extent at Jeast, may be attained by the naturdliza- 
tion of a new species of sheep, the fleece of which, 
resembling silk, yields seventeen pounds of wool, 
worth from two to three Aye ne pound, while 
the flesh holds a middle ran tween mutton 
and venison. 

Our limits would not allow us to dwell at an 
length on the utility of this really farmer’s meal, 
or to point out the masterly manner in which the 
author has performed his task ; but we think it our 
duty to convey some idea of the nature of the work, 
which will be best done by glancing at its contents. 
These briefly stand thus: history and properties 
of the alpaca—its wool and meat—its applicability 
to our soil and circumstances—benefits which 
would accrue to the farmer and manufacturer from 
its naturalization—results of the experiments al- 
ready made—errots committed by our breeders— 
diseases and treatment—safe and economical mode 
of procuring stock—national advantages, &c. 

om this little sketch, a tolerably correct notion 

— be formed of the scope afforded to the author ; 
and in unfolding ,his subject we may safely say, 
that he has been ably an patrio.ieally supported 
a of the a breeders in Ireland and 
otland, as well as in England, the results of 


| whose experiments are given in their own words. 


Among the English amateurs may now be ranked 
Prince Albert, who, for the last year, has had a 
pair of alpacas at Windsor, one of which, from 
over-kindness, there is reason to apprehend, died 
about six weeks ago; and its fleece, weighing six- 
teen pounds, we are given to peer ead 4 is about 
to be manufactured, at Bradford, into dresses for 
the special wearing of her Majesty. Among the 
English breeders is the Earl of Derby, who is be- 
lieved to be the largest proprietor of Andes sheep 
in the kingdom, but who has fallen into the great 
error of crossing the al with the lama, and 
besides, keeps these Alpine animals in close parks 
and menageries, instead of allowing them a moun- 
tain range, and stationing them in a congenia! 
clime. Mr. Walton hits his lordship rather hard, 
and we think deservedly too; for no man has had 
so fair an opportunity of conferring a great and 

manent boon upon his country as the Earl of 

rby, one of the earliest possessors of alpacas at 

a cheap rate, if he had only treated that interesting 
animal as farming stock, and not as a mere object 
of natural history. 

We could not render that justice to this impor- 
tant subject which our inclinations prompt us to do, 
by entering into details, but there is one part of it 
viz., the applicability of the alpaca to our soil 
and circumstances, upon which it is but fair that 
the authur should speak for himself. 
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THE ALPACA. 


‘¢ From the experiments already made, not only 
in the British isles, but also in several parts of 
Europe, we are now sufficiently well acquainted 
with the properties of the tame species of Andes 
sheep, to feel assured that they are hardy animals, 
and easily fed. From unquestionable authority, 
we also know that they were found in the highest 
degree useful by a race of secluded mountaineers, 
engaged in the peaceful occupations of pastoral 
and agricultural life, and who without them scarce- 
ly could have existed. Of the two kinds, the 
sieve, as before stated, is evidently the most val- 
uable ; as, besides furnishing a wholesome and 
nutritious food, it yields a fine and glossy wool, 
which might easily be made the staple commodity 
of a new manufacture, and by thus opening an- 
other source of trade, help to remove that pressure 
which bears so heavily upon various classes in the 
community. 

‘* By trials commenced more than twenty-five 
years ago, it is equally placed beyond doubt that 
this animal may, without any great difficulty, be 
naturalized among us, and made to propagate ; and 
every day the facilities and the efficacy of the 
scheme to adopt it, become more apparent. The 
hardy nature and contented disposition of the 
alpaca, cause it to adapt itself to almost any soil 
or situation, provided the heat is not oppressive, 
and the air pure. The best proof of its hardiness 
is its power to endure cold, damp, hunger, and 
thirst, vicissitudes to which it is constantly exposed 
on its native mountains ; while its gentle and do- 
cile qualities are evinced in its general habits of 
affection towards its keeper. 

** No animal in the creation is less affected by 
the changes of climate and food, nor is there any 
one to be found more easily domiciliated than this. 
It fares well while feeding below the snowy man- 
tle which envelopes the summits, and for several 
months in the year clothes the sides of the Andes. 
As before shown, it ascends the rugged and rarely 
trodden mountain path with perfect safety, some- 
times climbing the slippery crag in search of food, 
and at others instinctively seeking it on the heath, 
or in rocky dells shattered by the wintry storm ; at 
the same time that, when descending, it habituates 
itself to the wet and dreary ranges on the lowlands, 
so long as it is not exposed to the intense rays of 
the sun.”’ 

** Many of our northern hills would try the con- 
stitution of any sheep, and yet there the weather 
is never so inclement or so variable as on the Cor- 
dilleras of Peru. With somany advantages, why 
then shall not the alpaca have an opportunity of 
competing with the black-faced sheep, the only 
breed that can exist in those wild and inhospitable 
landst Of the two, the stranger would fare best 
on scanty and scattered food, at the same time 
affording to the owner a far better remuneration. 
When ordinary sheep are removed from a cold to 
a warm climate, the wool becomes thin and coarse, 
until at length it degenerates into hair. This is 
the case with those taken from England to the 
West India Islands ; whereas the merinos conveyed 
from Spain to Peru, and bred upon the Andes 
slopes, yield a fleece which, when well dressed, 
is preferred by the manufacturer to that of the pa- 
rent stock. 

** As regards the alpaca, we bring a lanigerous 
animal from a dreary and barren situation to one 
equally well suited to its habits and at the same time 
infinitely healthier and better adapted for feeding. 
The result, therefore, could not fail to be favora- 
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ble. The atmospheric changes in our climate can 
have little or no influence on an animal constitu- 
tionally hardy and so well coated; and by the 
adoption of this stock we not only secure to our- 
selves a new raw material for our manufactures, 
but also an additional provision of butcher's 
meat. 

‘* Tf the animals take to the soil, and this, as be- 
fore observed, they have done even in situations 
by no means well chosen, an increased weight of 
both fleece and carcass must follow. An improve- 
ment in the quality of the wool may be equally 
looked for; it being abundantly proved that pas- 
ture has a greater influence on its fineness than 
climate. The staple, also, cannot fail to grow 
longer, if the animal has a regular supply of suit- 
able food ; and, for reasons already explained, this 
is more readily met with on our mountains than on 
those of Peru, where the flocks are exposed to 
great privations, 

**In other respects, the alpaca would prove an 
economical stock. It is freer from constitutional 
diseases than ordinary sheep, and less subject to 
those arising from repletion and exposure to rain ; 
neither are its young liable to those accidents 
which befall the lamb. ‘The mothers are provident 
and careful nurses; nor do the young ones require 
any aid to enable them to suck. Except at the 
rutting season, these animals stand in need of no 
extra attention; neither are they predisposed to 
take cold. In this respect, the alpaca is preémi- 
nently favored by nature. Its skin is thick and 
hard, and, being covered with an impervious coat, 
it is not injured by moisture. Snows and storms 
never affect these animals. Unhurt they pass 
through «the utmost rigor of the elements, and 
hence the precautions adopted by our shepherds on 
some bleak localities, with them would be super- 
fluous. 

** Another remarkable feature in the alpaca is, 
that it does not often transpire ; for which reason, 
and its peculiarly cleanly habits, the fleece does 
not reqvire washing before it is taken from the 
back. Although often confined to regions, where 

‘ Snow piled on snow, each mass appears 

The gather’d winter of a thousand years,’ 
the alpaca is not subject to catarrhs, or to those 
disorders which disable the limbs. The chest be- 
ing guarded by a callosity, or cushion, which comes 
in contact with the ground while the animal repo- 
ses, the vital parts are not injured should the flock 
be obliged to pass the night in a damp or unshel- 
tered situation. Besides being free from the dis- 
eases incidental to common sheep, the alpaca is 
less exposed to what are called ‘ outward accidents.’ 
The facility with which this animal escapes from 
the fatal consequences of a snow-storm, is a valu- 
able property. One shudders at reading the 
graphic description, given by the Ettrick Shepherd, 
of ens sudden and awful calamities which have 
so often overtaken the farmer in the Scotch High- 
lands, when 

‘ The feathery clouds, condensed and furl’d 

In columns swept the quaking er 

Destruction down the vale was hurl’d 

O’er bleating flocks and wondering men.’ 

**] know not whether, in our hemisphere, the 
winters have become more severe than in ancient 
times ; but since the well-known ‘ Thirteen Days’ 
Drift,’ supposed to have taken place in the pear 
1660, at which period so large a portion of the 
Scotch flocks was destroyed, and so many persons 
perished, it is a fact that we have had no less than. 
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thirty-six inclement seasons, during which the 
losses among sheep were incalculable. Nor have 
these misfortunes been confined to Scotland. ‘The 
fall of snow, which occurred towards the close of 
February, 1807, was so heavy in England, that in 
exposed situations the herds and flocks extensively 
suffered. Of the large number of sheep, on that 
occasion, Poem oe in the Borough fea, near 
Stamford, only 600 could be dug out alive, the 
rest being completely buried in the snow. Up- 
wards of 2000 perished on Romney Marsh, and 
the desolation equally spread to other places. 

‘* In our islands, sheep are sometimes smothered 
by the snow falling down upon them from the hills, 
or perish in an accumulation of drift. Fre- 
quently they have not the courage, or the strength, 
to extricate themselves ; but from his greater size, 
boldness, and activity, the alpaca is better able to 
contend with the storm. In their own country, 
these animals have an unerring foresight of ap- 
proaching danger, and, collecting their young 
around them, seek the best shelter which the lo- 
cality affords. After a tempest seldom is one 
missing, although they are, as it were, left to 
themselves, and the country bare of trees. Nothin 
can be more interesting than to see a flock o 
Andes sheep overtaken by a storm, and crossing a 
valley, with the drift reaching to their very backs. 
Raising their heads in a bold and majestic manner, 
the old males take the first line, and by pushing 
through the barrier, or jumping upon it when re- 
sistance is too great, succeed in opening or beating 
down the snow, so as to forma path for the weaker 
ones to follow.’’—pp. 48—50; 55—61. 

We are sorry that we have no room for further 
extracts ; but, before closing this notice,,we deem 
it our duty to state that, sensible of the importance 
of introducing the alpaca into Scotland, in 1841 the 
Highland and Agricultural Society offered their 
gold med xl for the best treatise written on the sub- 
ject, which was awarded to Mr. Walton: and this 
year, at the Glasgow cattle-show, which took 
place in the early part of last month, they an- 
nounced premiums for the best pair born in the 
country, and the two best impo The success- 
ful candidate was Mr. G. Stirling, of Craigbarnet 
Place, Lennoxtown, an extract from whose letter 
in reterence to his little pet, two months old, and 
born on his own estate, we have it in our power to 
subjoin. 

August 12.—My chief reason for delaying to 
answer your letter was my wish to see what would 
take place at our Highland agricultural show, 
which took place at Glasgow. The great day of 
the exhibition was upon ‘Thursday, the 8th instant, 
and certainly it was one of the most splendid shows 
of first-rate stock, I believe, ever seen in Scot- 
land; but I need not dilate upon it, as you will 
see it fully reported in the newspapers. My 
alpacas, with the youngster, were the only ones 
exhibited. They were mach admired; and, in- 
deed, latterly, they became the attraction of the 
immense multitude congregated together in the 
show-ground. The young one was particularly 
admired, and it was the wish of the committee 
that its likeness should be taken, but the day was 
unfortunately wet and cold, and it being so young, 
I was afraid to allow it to remain, and sent it home. 
However, it is quite well and was nothing the 
worse for its journey to Glasgow, and its long 
confinement in the show-yard. Notwithstanding 
the bad day, the namber of spectators was im- 
mense ; and, so far as I heard, no accident hap- 
pened.”’ 


NEW INSTRUMENTS 








OF DESTRUCTION. 


From the Port Folio. 
NEW INSTRUMENTS OF DESTRUCTION. 


DISCIPLINE AND GUNPOWDER—CIVILIZED AND BAR- 
BAROUS LIFE AND WARFARE. 


Ir has been the fashion to look upon the 
invention of gunpowder as the means of saving 
the expenditure on the field of battle of human 
blood. Cursed be such economy—cursed the life 
that is spared, because sume are trebly armed, not 
by the justice of their cause, but the terror of their 
Sag cous When discipline first.appeared, under 
the banners of Rome, in an array that was alarm- 
ing to the world, there were, at least, within the 
breast of that state itself, restraints which mitigated 
the terrors of the scientific destruction of man ; 
and there was in that people a grandeur and an 
excellence which made even its victories beneficial, 
and transmitted, even through its own decay, tra- 
ditions of excellence and virtue to future ages. 

The Goths conquered, not with armies possessed 
of discipline—they were an organized horde—bat 
this people of marauders was endowed with char- 
acters which qualified them to be the founders of 
states, aud which, at the time, commanded the 
admiration of the most highly gifted spirits, pro- 
duced ty the putrifying civilization of the Roman 
world. 

To the discipline of Rome, and the feudal bind- 
ing of the Goths, succeeded the chemical invention 
which has enabled men to destroy each other at a 
distance. This has, indeed, diminished the fre- 
quency of battles, and the loss of life in proportion 
to the numbers actually engaged ; but it has done 
so by rendering violence more irresistible—giving 
to mere weapons greater efficacy ; making, at once, 
military nations powerful to coerce their neighbors, 
and military peng powerful to suppress 
the liberties of their people. Governments, thus 
armed, were subjected to strong temptation by this 
additional power possessed, and by the machine- 
like character impressed upon the soldiery. Then 
followed recklessness of mind as of practice—con- 
tempt, and utter ignorance of rights and laws ; and 
the love of liberty was extinguished in the lust of 
conquest. The prostration of the people’s judg- 
ment was the first step to those interminable con- 
tests between government and government of 
Europe, which have ended by covering it with 
standing armies, and overloading each separate 
people with debt; and though, in the struggle, 
monarchs have been deprived of power, the power, 
thus accumulated, exists as a whole, and can be 
set in vehement action by a single touch. But it 
depends entirely on accident how that touch shall 
be applied, and who shail apply it. The machine- 
like perfection of government is indeed spoken of, 
admiring and connmending such a state. But it is 
not the government, it is the nations that have 
become perfect, that is, mere machines ; yet, when 
the reason of a nation is not called in to regulate the 
action of this terrific machinery, its passions may 
be used to set it in motion. 

Two discoveries may therefore be pointed out, 
of a practical kind, as aiding the changes from the 
original patriarchal state to our present system of 
representation, and our condition of faction, pau- 
perism, lawlessness and secrecy. The first is 
discipline, by which the soldier is separated from 
the citizen ; the second is gunpowder, which mul- 
tiplies the power of the disciplined’ body as against 
the undisciplined nation. But the first change, 
that of the line drawn between citizen and soldier, 





was not found in the old republics of Athens, of 
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NEW INSTRUMENTS 


Rome,* &c., nor was it in the organization of our 
Gothie ancestors ; indeed, this change has been 
introduced concurrently with the use of gunpowder, 
nor can it well be said, as we have shown else- 
where, that, until the present century, or almost 
till within the last ten years of it, has, in England 
at least, the soldier ceased to consider himself 
bound by the laws that bind the citizen. 

Now let us suppose some discovery as much 
surpassing gunpowder as gunpowder surpassed the 
bows and arrowst that preceded it: what would 
be the effect? Possibly to counteract the power 
of discipline and gunpowder; possibly to annihi- 
late fortresses and fleets. 

The recent experiments on new modes of de- 
struction have directed speculation to this subject ; 
and had Captain Warner’s been staat, as 
announced, it would be something to strike with 
dismay those systems, doctrines, and interests, that 
have grown through the power that arms have 
given over reason and justice.{ In this case the 
result has not been obtained, but means may be 
discovered, infinitely more terrible than those in 
this instance pretended to. For instance, the 
most inventive, at once, and practical of our naval 
authorities, who also is preéminent as a mechani- 
cian, Lord Dundonald, asserts that he has discov- 
ered a process by which he can destroy any for- 
tress, or any vessel, and that with small unobtrusive 
means. Should he be able to verify his words, 
what would the effect be upon the destinies of the 
human racet Would it not undo two centuries 
of crime? It would not indeed restore the sense 
and interna] liberties of nations: but, at all events, 
it would unlock the grasp of state upon state, and 
dissipate future projects of rapine and subjugation. 
Where would Poland be’ where the Crimea? 
where Georgiat where Aland, Cronstadt, Zamost, 
Warsaw, Sevastopol, Genga, Abassabad’ Blown 
into the air. What a long train of forts, for- 
tresses, castles, and redoubts and martello towers 
would be leaping from their basements, from one 
extremity of Europe to the other! nor would the 
sea be without its corresponding jubilations ; what 
a harvest for the flames! arsenal after arsenal, 
and fleet after fleet ! 


*“ Rome has left us the example of the severest disci- 
pline, joined with the strictest justice. The Roman 
soldier was not called upon to draw his sword by orders 
emanating from the will of a minister or the decision of 
a cabinet ; he was not even called upon by the authority 
of the chief of the executive government, sanctioned by 
the most solemn forms, and announced in the most public 
manner. The Roman soldier drew his sword only after 
the Senate had decided upon the war; after that decision 
was referred to a body of religious judicature (the Fecial 
College ;) after that body had addressed itself to the 
foreign government with whom existed the grounds of 
quarrel; after it had sought in vain redress, and had 
made solemn proclamation of the war throughout’ the 
Roman state, and to the people constituted enemies by 
the act. Thus, by respect for the forms in which alone 
justice can live, were united the severity of Roman disci- 
pline with the integrity of Roman citizenship.”—Duly 
of the Church of England in respect to Unlawful Wars. 

+t The bow and arrow, man for man, is now a more 
deadly weapon fer than the musket. Witness the war 
in Cireassia, where the chiefs and distingaished men re- 
tain by preference the bow and arrow. No noise or 
smoke reveal the point whence the shaft has sped and 
when the critical moment has arrived, shaft may follow 
shaft in quick succession, and always with surer aim. 

+ Punch represents the sudden despair of the great 
naval and military authorities at the assumed success of 
this experiment ; the murderer of Poland, the ravager of 
Spain, (Soult,) the infatuated Thug, sent out to govern 
India, are selected as those horrified at the discovery. 
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Lord Dundonald’s plan kas been submitted, now 
thirty years ago, to a committee of qualified 
judges. ‘Their conclusion was, that his plan, 
made known, would place it within the “we of 
a few individuals in any country to destroy its 
maritime force, or its land fortifications. At the 
request of the Prince Regent, who dreaded the con- 
sequences for England, the discoverer has retained 
from that time the secret in his own breast. 
When he went out to Greece, in 1827, it was his 
intention to have used it there; an intention he 
abandoned, not finding sufficient necessity to jus- 
tify him in making it public. 

The effect of such discovery we hold to be ex- 
actly the reverse of dangerous for England. Her 
life depends upon justice being done, and every- 
thing benefits her that prevents injustice—a thou- 
sand-fold does it benefit her if it prevents her from 
being unjust. 

If discipline and gunpowder have produced such 
consequences upon the condition of European na- 
tions who have been reciprocally armed with them, 
the one against the other, what has been their 
effect upon those whom we term barbarous and 
uncivilized? Witness the departed grandeur of 
Mexico. Witness the perished virtues of the In- 
cas; witness the India of to-day as contrasted 
with the India of Ackbar; witness the desolated 
and blood-stained regions of Algeria; witness, 
above all things, the unearthly traffic in human 
flesh ; witness the subjugation, the degradation, 
or the extinction of every unequally armed peo- 
ple with whom we have come in contact. 

Of the eight great states of Europe, there are 
but three who are in contact at present, or in colli- 
sion, with nations whom we call barbarous. The 
days of assault of Spain and Portugal are gone 
by; Prussia has not yet reached them; Austria is 
otherwise engaged; Italy is nothing; Sweden 
and Denmark are out of the lists; there remain 
therefore but Russia and France, besides our- 
selves, who are occupied by aggressions of this 
sort; to these is to be added the United States. 

These four nations represent the side of civiliza- 
tion as against barbarism ; and aa go forth to 
what is supposed necessary and absolute triumph ; 
it is their ‘* mission’ to civilize ; it is their duty 
to conquer; it is their task to destroy. Their 
governments are powerful, their people are obedi- 
ent, their authorities are informed, their subordi- 
nates are submissive, their armies are disciplined, 
their gunpowder is strong: they are men with 
hands of iron and hearts of brass. Who shall 
dare to defy—Who shall have strength to stand? 
Shall the painted savage, or the marauding Afri. 
can, or the effeminate Asiatic, or the Caucasian 
bandit defy such a combination of bodily strength, 
mental purpose, and slaughtering science ? 

Against these four nations, stand arrayed as the 
representatives of barbarism, the Seminoles, the 
Africans, the Circassians, and the tribes of Cen- 
tral Asia. Now it is curious that the success does 
not seem exactly to be either always sure, or at 
any time easy on the side of the civilized. Sue- 
cess, of course, is what we have a right to ex- 
pect—what we do expect—what we do not doubt 
of; this reasoning is very clear, only the facts are 
the other way. 

The United States has indeed triumphed over 
the Seminoles; but there was no proportion be- 
tween the two people in mere numbers. There 
were fourteen millions of men on one side, and 





eight thousand on the other. Yet, so goodly was 
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the stand made, that the mere expenses of the war| tion. She actually occupies in that country a 


amounted to nearly one half of the expense of 


war of equal duration with England ;* and of In- 


dian warfare we have not seen the end. 


a| force greater than that with which the Mozuls 
uered China, than that with which the Romans 
subdued Gaul, twice as large as that with which 


Now, as to the Russians and Circassians. Of | the English established their dominion throughout 


this war, too, we have not seen the end; but we| India, and ten times as | 


arge as that with which 


have seen enough to show the hollowness of the} the Romans held the whole of northern Africa. 
expectations of cy civilization ; in Russia,| These warlike disciplined troops of France in 
ails. 


as a test, it signally 


There is an enormous} Africa, where they struggle ee! to hold their 
empire against a small population ; and its efforts} ground, have within the region of A 


Igeria to con- 


are assiduous, and have been so for two genera-| ténd against a population of arm-bearing men, at 
tions ; and there have of Russian soldiers fallen in| this momer.t, of only twice their own numer. 
that war, twice the number of the men bearing| Apply this case to England ; a foreign army occu- 


arms that could be brought against them. 
England and Tribes of 


ying the principal fortresses of the United King- 


al Asia.—Here,| dom, (supposing we had any,) would, to make 


again, civilization rather seems to fail in the trial—| the case parallel, require to amount to 2,100,000 


here the war is ended to the advantage of bar-| men, we being a barbarous 
barism. It must also be admitted that the barbar-| piers being a civilized one. 

ous were taken here by surprise. ‘* Civilization ’’| rate such 
has withdrawn, after a loss of 15,000 men, and 


— twenty millions of money. This, of course 
is of li 


ttle importance ; for England has both more 
money and more men than she wants; but the 


ple, and the occu- 
ow would a stranger 
ism and civilization? 
Of course, the terns are a very savage 
,| people; the Turkish is a weak and distracted 
vernment. It must evidently be so, when 20,000 
ellahs could march to and triumph at Koniah. 


result is, that the uncivilized have caused her| Of course, Turkey is not subdued by Russia, be- 


damage, and that the civilized have failed. 


cause of Russia’s excessive moderation ; but still 


The French and the Africans. This contest is} there is the fact, a capigi of the ‘Sultan could 
not yet settled; it is a much graver one than} exercise more influence on Africa, than a French 
either the Seminole, the Central Asian, or the Cir-| commander of 120,000 men. But then they are 


eassian war. The Americans against the Semi- 


wild fanatics. When the French did land in 


noles calculated their objects; they were invete-| Africa, they were hailed as deliverers. It is not 
rate, but not indiscreet. The English had no| then a question of mere arms and discipline—there 
purpose whatever in their war; being cheated|are other things besides to be considered. Do 
into it, there were no national passions that pre-| you think if the Romans had had a tariff, 12,000 


vented retreat after success was proved impossible. 


men would have secured to them those extensive 


The Russians in their war have a purpose, and| regions, and an army of 20,000 men sufficed to 
their acts are subordinate to a high and mature} subdue a Jugurtha or a Tacferinas? Would a 
judgment. The English could therefore with-| couple of legions have held England if the Ro- 
draw when they failed, not only without danger, mans had established a passport office, or if there 
but with great internal satisfaction. ‘The Russians} had been royal ordinances issuing from Rome, or 
would only sacrifice as many men as they had/ bills passing its senate for a united legislature of 


made up their minds to sacrifice. The French act| England, 


tland, and Irelandt Oh! but you 


by passion, and they are a free people, and aj are attacking civilization—it is these things that 


warlike people, and their pride and honor is in| constitute civilization. 


success 


Precisely so; and there- 
fore is it, that your improvements in machinery 


The field of contest is not here limited to the} give no fruit to Europe, and your increased mili- 
Peninsula of Florida—it is not a strip of a Cau-| tary means and discipline are shorn of strength. 
casian range ; it is a continent that is before them| You use them not with justice, and even you do 
—a Caucasus in front, innumerable tribes its gar-| not know when you commit injustice. You rush 
rison, and behind the desert with its indomitable| into wrong and you are unconscious of the wrong 


vastness. Failure then in this contest yg 74 you do. 
iffi- 


ates into continuance ; there is no limit to the 

culties she may incur, the dangers in which she 
may be involved. With the facts which we have 
examined before, we must come to this question, 
perhaps, disenchanted of our complacent conclu- 


sions about the superiority of discipline, and the| clear net profit over the expenses of the i, yon 
e 


infallibility of the platoon exercise. And what 
are the facts in this case? France has been en- 
gaged for fourteen years in a continual and mortal 
strife and combat, and has only secured certain 
fortresses, and some lines of military communica- 


*“The last three years’ war with England, the most 
powerful nation in the world, cost the United States 
about 90,000,000 dollars. The three years’ war in Flor- 
ida, with a remnant tribe of Seminole Indians, and a few 
runaway amy: has cost us 40,000,000 dollars, or nearly 
half the whole expense of our war with England. In 
the war with England, our navy and army, after covering 
themselves with glory, achieved an hono 3 
The war against the miserable Indians and negroes was 
wickedly commenced, has been ingloriously conducted, 
and threatens to be interminable. There is not in the 
history of wars among civilized nations a parallel for the 
wantonness, imbecility, and corruption which distinguish 
this humiliating, dishonorable, infamous crusade.”—New 
York paper, Dec. 7, 1839. 


herefore is it, that the tribes and people 
you come in contact with receive new force for 
their limbs, and determination in their hearts, by 
the abhorrence which you inspire. 

France rejoiced in having made a plunder in the 
first instance of about a million and a half sterling, 


robbed from the treasury of Algiers. r ex- 
penses since that time have been between 40 and 
50 millions sterling for Algiers, and between 50 
and 60,000 men killed there or perished; destroy- 
ing of her fellow-creatures an equal or a larger 
number—the tribes that have submitted to her 
only bide their time. ‘The Mussulman emigrants 
from Algiers have scattered in all directions hatred 
and animosity ; religion is mixed up with detesta- 
tion of political oppression-and savage warfare, 
and an insignificant chief has raised himself to the 
station of hero and high priest, as representing the 

neral detestation of which she is the object. 
This prince she is now pursuing into a neigh- 
boring state—Morocco—a state exceeding in re- 
sources six-fold those of the Regency of Algiers. 
From the moment that she involved herself in an 
attack upon Morocco, she involved herself in a 
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difficulty amounting perhaps to an impossibility of 
retreat, because she calls down upon her in so 
much more direct a manner, the animosity of the 
inhabitants of that region, that they will no longer 
leave her unassailed. It becomes now an evident 
question to the inhabitants of that country, of 
being reduced to the condition of the inhabitants 
of Algiers, or of driving the French into the sea. 
The same will take place in the bordering princi- 
pality of Tunis, on the other side; their opera- 
tions will be connected, their judgments united, 
the remotest points will be brought into harmony, 
internal and international differences will subside, 
and all feeling will gradually be absorbed in that 
master necessity, of driving the French into the 
sea: and this will be hastened by the anticipation, 
on the part of France, of such combination, con- 
cert, and result. It is very true, that France may 
bring to bear upon the constituted government of 
Morocco, through the assault of Spain, through 
the assault of northern potentates, through the 
mediation of England, overwhelming power, and 
the government of Morocco may yield. This will 
only be to invite the French onwards,—first, in 
pretension, and then in conflict. We have there- 
fore the prospect before us, of an extension of 
military operations in Morocco on the one side, 
and Tunis on the other; and Tripoli stands, 
though remoter in point of geography, in all other 
respects in the same relation to the power engaged 
in civilizing Africa. 

Now, in Algiers, the government of the town 
did not command the country,—it was a govern- 
ment detested and despised, and yet in that regency 
we have seen the troops of France, beginning at 
37,000, gradually raised to 120,000. 

In the Beylick to the east, and in the empire to 
the west of Algiers, there exists at present a 
better condition of things, between governed and 
government than existed in 1830, between Algiers 
and the Regency. The Regency itself is not yet 
reduced to that condition, that it becomes a safe 
basis of operation, but, on the contrary, the avowed 
object of the movements of France against Mo- 
rocco, is in self-protection. In operating, there- 
fore, upon her neighbors, France will not be re- 
lieved from care and anxiety in respect to Algeria. 
She will require the same forces at least as now to 
hold that territory in check, and she would be lia- 
ble to internal convulsion as the result of any seri- 
ous check without. At present, as we have said, 
she requires 100,000 men to hold on; how many 
men will be required by the new danger, projects, 
operations, and enemies? This will go on increas- 
ing. The triumph over Morocco, supposing she 
triumphs at once, as in the case of Algiers, would 
only be as in Algeria the commencement of the 
necessity of an increase of her troops. Now, if 
any one said fourteen years ago, that in 1844 
France would have 120,000 men in Africa, who 
would have believed itt If it had been said that 
with this enormous force she was only struggling 
and looking forward to conquest and ulterior sac- 
rifice, who would have believed it? If we say 
that five years hence France will have 300,000 
men in Africa, we are saying what is far less 
improbable than it would have been in 1831 to say, 
that in 1844 she would be there with her present 
military force. When France has 300,000 men in 
Africa, she will be in the same position that she 
now is, placed between expectation and fear—with 
nothing in. possession, with no glory to gain in 
conquest, and equal shame to expect from inability 
and failure. 
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But it may be said all this evil depends upon the 
life of Abd-el-Kader. If Abderahman will only 
secure Abd-el-Kader all will be right; or, another 
solution might be found in words that have been 
printed in Paris. One of their Journals, the Courier 
Frangois, says, ‘‘ There is however much reason to 
think that the illustrious Amir will perish by assas- 
sination.’’ This is a curious illustration of the effect 
of warfare between barbarous and savage states, 
and of the change that takes place in this traffic of 
wrongs, so that after such a war has continued for 
some time, it happens, that our assumed virtues go 
to the other side, and the atrocity we impute comes 
over to ours. To be sure, much depends upon the 


life of Abd-el-Kader; he may perish by an assas- 


sin’s hand as by a musket bullet, by an accident, 
or a quinsy, but he seems a man of that mould and 
temper, that changes the current of the times :— 
it is nowhere written, that Africa and Freedom 
shall not find a defender. The persecution of 
Abd-el-Kader by France, and her assault upon 
Morocco on his account, may have the effect of 
placing him in command of the resources of Mo- 
rocco; may have the effect of making him the 
Emperor of that state! There has been as much 
folly in the conduct of the French as turpitude in 
their purposes ;—they have made Abd-el-Kader 
what he is; and they are now about to make him 
the greatest man of the present generation. 
owever, as we have said, this contest between 
the French and the Africans is not brought to a 
close, and there is little prospect of its being so, 
and none whatever of its being so to the advantage 
of the civilized state. The civilized state has been 
able indeed to inflict great misery upon the uncivil- 
ized one ; letus strike the balance. France gained 
1,500,000 ; she has expended £40,000,000, and 
50,000 lives; France is paralyzed in Europe, for 
any great important or warlike purpose; general 
indignation is excited, which may excite a gen- 
eral combination to put her down. ‘The hundred 
thousand, or presently perhaps the half million, of 
soldiers, on the coast of Africa, England may dis- 
of by a single admiralty order. On the 
African’s side of the account must again be placed 
the armaments of France in 1840; to his account 
the alarms and the danger through which she then 
a: and through which the civilized race of 
urope passed with her; to the African’s account, 
also must be placed the fortifications of Paris ; to 
the African’s account, the gradual prostration of 
the liberties of France through those fortifications, 
the subsequent convulsions and revolutions that 
will follow, and the finally Cossack garrisoning 
that will close the scene. 

The aggression of France upon Africa has al- 
ready entailed on her more injury than she suffered 
from the defeat of Waterloo; and it is but the 
commencement both of her course and of her retri- 
bution ; the one suffering was the penalty of past 
passion, the other has been entailed at the very 
opening of its sluice. England with a word could 
have prevented the evil—she will pay the penalty 
as much as France. She was guilty in connivance 
in the first stage of the proceedings, she is now 
guilty in coéperation. She is, in fact, as guilty 
against France, as France is against Africa. ‘They 
are both, therefore, obnoxious to punishment, and 
as justice will require, will each deal that penalty 
upon the other, and upon each shall it be dealt 
from the other, but the blood that will be shed will 
not be in expiation of guilt, because it will not be 
by the hand of justice, but of passion. 
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From the Spectator. 
A SECOND CHAPTER ON PRIVATEERING. 


Tue favorable reception of our remarks on pri- 
vateering has been gratifying, as showing that the 
moral sense of the community is alive to the 
atrocity of the practice, and as inspiring a hope 
that public opinion may embolden or compel our 
government to adopt measures for abolishing it in 
any future war. 

The subject has been taken up by the press ; and 
—more satisfactory still—the editor of the farthcom- 
ing Nelson Correspondence* has been induced by a 
perusal of the paper to send us an extract from one 
of Nelson’s letters to a prime minister, to encourage 
us by knowing that we had fis, the highest of all 
authority, to mage us. Nelson says,—‘‘ Respect- 
ing privateers, | am decidedly of opinion, that, 
with very few exceptions, they are a disgrace to 
our country; and it would truly honorable 
never to permit one after this war. Such horrid 
robberies have been committed by them in all parts 
of the world, that it is really a disgrace to the 
country that tolerates them.’’ 

The Morning Chronicle, in adverting to the 
subject, objects to the plan for putting an end to 
privateering which we last week threw out for 
consideration. If one more efficacious can be sug- 
gested—or even one equally efficacious and likely 
to be more generally acceptable—we are ready to 
support it in preference. It is true that we do not 
see much force in the Chronicle’s objections. A 
doubt is hinted, that naval officers might not be 
able to distinguish between a privateer and a king’s 
ship: the truth is, that the distinction is broader 
pie more palpable than between a disciplined regi- 
ment of the line and a rabble of undisciplined 
militia; and the privateer dares not carry the flags 
which distinguish a king’s ship. Again it is sug- 
gested, that, in sinking a privateer, the crews of 
prize-ships may be sunk with it. Privateers are 
not in the habit of retaining prize-crews on board : 
that would seriously incommode them, and it is 
not necessary. A privateer is not built for fight- 
ing, but for skulking and running ; a privateer is 
manned to enable her to overpower by numbers. 
Retaining prize-crews on board would crowd the 
already overcrowded vessel, and cramp its maneu- 
vring ; and would accelerate the consumption of 
its stores. And nothing would be gained by it: 
the crews of merchantmen are not so stroug-handed 
as to expose the captors to any serious danger of 
their retaking the prize on its way into port. It 
would be only the crew of the privateer that would 
go down in her; and two or three cargoes of them 
sacrificed to deter others from engaging in adven- 

tures which exposed them to a certain destruction, 
would be a cheap price to pay for the extinction of 
licensed piracy. The writer in the Chronicle seems 
to lie under an impression that privateers are equip- 
ped as supplementary to the ships of war—as in- 
tended to fight fighting-vessels. A privateer never 
fights a ship of war, unless brought to bay, and not 
always then; nor can we tax our memory with an 
engagement between two privateers of hostile 
nations—‘* Hawks dinna pick out hawks’ een.”’ 
Privateers are the Thugs of the ocean. 

There is another mode of suppressing privateer- 
ing, which we would have suggested, but that it 
requires in the minister who shall adopt it a superi- 


* “The Despatches and Letters of Admiral Lord Vis- 
count Nelson,”—preparing for the press by Sir Harris 
Nicolas ; of a form and size to range with Colonel Gur- 
wood's “ Wellington Despatches.” 
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ority to the mere formalities of his trade—to notes, 
— and memorials—that is scarcely to be 
oped for. Britain commands the ocean: when 
she is forced into a war, no power, or powers, can 
keep the seas against her. She can declare her 
determination to employ no privateers in future 
wars, to recognize no letters of marque issued by 
other governments, and to treat the crews of cap- 
tured privateers as pirates. Such a boldfaced 
exercise of British power—without taking into 
account the likings or dislikings of any nation or 
vernment-—would be insolence in matters of in- 
erior moment ; but so important an end as putting 
down connivance at piracy by govecnments, would 
justify the means. And there might be good 
policy in formally communicating such a resolve 
on the part of the British cabinet to foreign govern- 
ments in time of peace. It would diminish the 
war-interest. There are traders who incline to war 
or peace according as they think they are most likel 
to profit by the one or the other ; men who shrin 
from war, solely because modern wars are likely 
to be too brief for working out their combinations 
—who would be clamorous for war to-morrow if 
it could be irsured to last six years. Of this class 
there are many in the numberless small harbors on 
the coasts of Normandy and Bretagne, and in every 
part of the United States, and even in our own 
country, who remember their privateering gains in 
the last European war, and look forward, with 
gleeful anticipation, to another. The suppression 
“4 privateering would detach them from the war- 
action. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Sin,—Many of your observations on privateering 
are excellent ; but you do not go to the root of the 
evil, which is the acknowledged practice of govern- 
ments—not privateers only—seizing the property 
of individuals when found on the high seas. Pri- 
vateers are not the ‘*'Thugs’’ of naval warfare, 
but the sutlers and marauders of the camp, who 
complete the devastation, and carry further the 
plunder which the regulars have begun. Accord- 
ing to this view, the remedy for the evil—the one 
suggested by you having in it something repulsive 
to humanity—is, that governments should cease 
from plundering the property of individuals belong- 
ing to @ nation at war with them, when found on 
the high seas, and should refuse by their courts of 
admiralty to confiscate it for the benefit of the 
captors, whether vessels of war or privateers. 
Were the governments of Europe, or were the 
government of England, regardless of the demand 
of its patriotic naval officers, to Jay down the prin- 
ciple that private property shall be respected at 
sea, as on shore, there would be no temptation for 
any men to fit out privateers ; and I doubt whether 
a single letter of marque would ever be applied for. 
The remedy, then, for the scandalous evil which 
you have brought under notice, is, at once, simple, 
honest, just and humane. Let governments be 
honest and just—let men-of-war's officers have no 
prize-money but for the capture of the hostile gov- 
ernment’s forts, ships and stores—let our rulers 
respect the private property of unoffending indi- 
viduals—and privateerism will at once die a natural 
death. That the governments of Europe will 
adopt this principle, I have no immediate hope ; 
but yor may do something by your writings to re- 
commend it to their notice. You will be aided by 
the honest and the peace-loving, and may, in time, 
compel the ian to their duty. 

our obedient servant, 3. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF PEACE. 


[We have not altogether neglected ‘‘ the root 
of the evil ;’’ for, at the outset, we attributed the 
crimes of privateering to government sanction of 
the plunder of private property in time of war. 
Our intelligent correspondent, however, is right in 
reminding us, that, in order to put an end to pri- 
vateering, the privilege to plunder must also be 
withheld from the regular navy. The development 
of his admirable suggestion will oblige us to enter 
more fully into the principle of letters of marque 
than our present opportunities permit: but, en- 
couraged by the expressions of interest, which our 
remarks on this subject have elicited, both from 
private correspondents and the public press, we 
will embrace the earliest opportinity of returning 
to the subject.—Eb. ] 





From the Spectator. 
THIRTY YEARS OF PEACE. 


Tuirty years of peace have not, it must be con- 
fessed, been thirty years of quiet and of ural!oyed 
enjoyment. It is not enough for men to be placed 
in circumstances to enjoy unless they are also in a 
mood to enjoy thesibelveds ** The mind is its own 
place,’’ remarked the first student of psychological 
phenomena, when, to his surprise, he found him- 
self uncomfortable even in Paradise. This is the 
brazen, not the golden age; and men’s tempers 
are teo perverse to admit of peace bringing an 
absolute Arcadian or Idyllic felicity. 

Accordingly, our thirty years of peace have been 
marked by constant grumbling and squabbling 
among ourselves at home. Since Waterloo, we 
have passed from one state of interffal ferment to 
another. ‘There have been a Cato street conspiracy 
and a Queen’s trial; the Clare election and the 
Catholic Relief Bill, the Repeal sedition and the 
imprisonment of O’Connell; the great Bible So- 
ciety controversy, and the Free Church schism ; 
Rebeceaism. These are nota tithe of the quarrels 
which in the course of thirty years have split up 
the country into banded sections of inveterate par- 
tisans. here have been Trades Unions and 
strikes, Anti-Poor-law agitation, Anti-Corn-law 
agitation, Anti-Factory agitation, Anti-Slavery 
agitation. The court has been unpopular—as 
when the windows of the prince regent’s carriage 
were broken ; popular—as during the brief enact- 
ment of a citizen king by William the Fourth ; 
again unpopular—as when the cry was raised, 
**The queen has done it all!’ inor and local 
ame of strife are too numerous to recount. 
The national mind has been haunted by dreams of 
bankruptcy and by dreams of revolution. In fact, 
John Bull’s thirty years of peace appear to a hasty 
retrospect one long lasting dream of horrors under 
a visitation of the nightmare. 

It is ridiculous enough to look back and note 
how cphemeral were the most lively apprehensions 
and angers elicited by these squabbles. The ex- 
aggerated language of orators under their influ- 
ence, for the time sympathized with by all of us, 
would make men ashamed of allowing any circum- 
stances to disturb their equanimity in future, had 
not men a lucky knack of forgetting the past in the 
present. The continual rupture of old alliances 
and formation of new—the abrupt termination of 
eternal friendships and eternal hatreds—lend a con- 
fused and shifting character to the scene on which 
we look back, which is but faintly paralleled by 
the crowd of pismires in incessant motion tumbling 


over each other in an ant-hill. The Whigs have, 
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been both the idols of the mob and the aim of its 
brickbats. The Scotch Dissenters and the High 
Churehmen who lately seceded from the establish- 
ment are not the only parties who have alternately 
lauded and vituperated each other with equal une- 
tion. Profound religious enthusiasm—a strong 
though imperfectly-informed sentiment of hu- 
manity—nay, mere material interests—have re- 

atedly formed coalitions of the most discordant 
ingredients, and effaced in one angry moment the 
friendship of years. 

To listen to men’s inflated declamations at any 
one moment—or to mark their feebleness and im- 
becility of purpose—would create the impression 
that thirty years of peace have been thirty years 
of inglorious waste of time. The contrast, how- 
ever, between England in 1814 and England in 
1844, will show this to be a most erroneous infer- 
ence. Steam-navigation was a curious experi- 
ment in 1814, and railways with locomotive 
engines running fifty miles an hour were not 
dreamed of: now, from Glasgow to near the 
Land’s End the country is intersected with rail- 
ways, and a rapid and regular communication is 
maintained by means of steam between this coun- 
try and China on the one hand and the West Indies 
and America on the other. Since 1814, the quan- 
tity of our exports has nearly doubled, and .the 
value of our imports been increased by nearly two- 
thirds. Since 1814, mechanics’ institutes, cheap 
publications, and schools, have carried not merely 
elementary but scientific knowledge into circles of 
society to which it never penetrated before. Since 
1814, there have been a marked revival of the 
religious spirit and extension of its influence 
among all classes; there is more of decorum in 
the manners of all, more of a wise and even taste- 
ful self-denial in their pleasures ; the Temperance 
movement is rather a symptom than a cause of 
improved morality. Since 1814, the best works 
of Moore, Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth, have 
been published, with a host of minor efforts in 
imaginative prose and poetry ; in painting and 
sculpture we have had Wilkie and Chantrey, and 
rivals worthy of them; steady and honorable pro- 
irom has been made in every branch of science. 

he Test and Corporation Acts and the Catholic 
Disabilities have been abolished; the Reform Bill 
has increased the power and importance of the 
middle classes ; a better police has repressed the 
fiercer and more violent crimes. The navigation- 
laws have been consolidated ; many restrictions on 
industry and commerce removed or alleviated. 
Public sympathy has been excited for the condition 
of the poorer classes, who have hitherto partici- 
pated least in the gains of the last thirty years ; 
and the controversy among the possessors of politi- 
cal power is not whether anything ought to be 
done for the poor, but how it is to be done. 

Thirty years of peace, then, have left us freer as 
regards our Jaws, more capable of self-control, 
richer in the possession of all sources of enjoy- 
ment, material, intellectual, and moral, and more 
capable of enjoying them. Our blessings have 
been dashed with evils—that is the lot of mortality ; 
but there has been more of real enjoyment, and 
shared by a larger proportion of the population, 
than in any previous period of our history of equal 
length. And more has been stored up for future 


enjoyment, and better precautions have been taken 
to insure its continuance. 

These blessings have been not merely coincident 
in point of time with the blessings of peace, but 
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caused by it. Peace set our national energies free 
from the anxieties of self-preservation ; and the 
restlessness of man’s mind did the rest. We have 
extended and rendered more accurate our know]l- 
edge of the universe which is our home ; we have 
occupied a larger space in the world; we have 
learned to be more tolerant of each other ; and we 
are now beginning to take measures for sharing 
our stored-up ae more equably among all. 
Society is sound and healthy at the core, though 
faction and spite have crept over its surface, as 

black seurf creeps most rapidly over the finest sil- 
ver when ex to the atmosphere. The expe- 
rience of society has been but on a larger scale the 
experience of every family cirele—that those who 
would die for and with each other in the hour of 
peril, are but too apt to misuse the hour of pros- 
perity in conceiving groundless jealousies, in at- 
tributing undue importance to passing bursts of 
spleen and petulance, in mutual and self-torment. 
It is the original sin of man to take advantage of 
the absence of important evils to magnify in his 
imagination those of minor consequence— 


“For human beings are such fools, 
For a’ their colleges and schools, 
When they ’ve nae evils to perplex them, 
They mak enow themsels to vex them.” 





ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue first annual convocation of the British 
Archeological Society was o in the Guild- 
hall at Canterbury, on the 7th Sept.; Lord Al- 
bert Conyngham presiding, and several eminent 
antiquarians and literary men attending from di- 
vers parts of the country, On Tuesday, the mem- 
bers met Lord Albert at Breach Down, eight 
miles from the city; about a hundred and fifty 
persons proceeding thither in carriages. Here 
several Saxon tumuli were opened, in spite of a 
heavy rain that sent many less ardent visitors 
scampering away. After a luncheon in the presi- 
dent’s hospitable mansion at Bourne Park, the 
opening of tumuli was resumed within the park ; 
and some interesting remains were discovered— 
including a glass‘urn. Dr. Buckland arrived in 
the midst of the process: taking off his coat, and 
binding his head with a handkerchief, he jumped 
into a grave, and worked with his own hands at 
the disinterment. In the evening, the relics were 
discussed at a full meeting in the town-hall. 
Among them was the thigh-bone of a man, so 
well ee that Dr. Pettigrew surmised it to 
have been the bone of some person murdered by a 
robber who infested that neighborhood. r. 
Buckland cautioned the meeting against drawing 
such inferences from the state of the bone— 


He had bones in his possession more ancient 
then the creation of man, which, having been pre- 
served from the access of air, were as perfect in 
every respect as bones recently buried. They 
were not in the least degree fossilized: when 
found, they were perfectly brittle, and would have 
crumbled into dust; but by allowing them to be- 
come , and then immersing them in gum- 
water, they became hard, and on striking them 
they would ring like ordinary bones. 

At a meeting of the Medieval section, on 
Wednesday morning, a paper was read by Mr. 
Wollaston on some fresco paintings recently dis- 
covered in East Wickham Church; which an 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY--ANTWERP AND THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


with a mural monument, from a puritanical desire 
to destroy ‘* Papistical decorations.’’ Resolutions 
were passed for taking means to intercede with 
owners of ancient relics for their preservation. 
Canterbury Cathedral and its history occupied the 
Society in the evening. 

Thursday was devoted to the antiquities of 
Richborough, Barfreston, and the cathedral.— 
Spectator. 





ANTWERP AND THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


Wuiutst the French have been emulating the 
warlike fame of the Cid by discomfitting the Moors 
and running after empty possessions in the Pa- 
cific, untenable by any but a first-rate maritime 
Power, Germany has stolen a march upon them, 
and dealt them a home-blow almost under their 
very noses. The French government has long 
been carrying on a commercial coquetry with Bel- 
gium, the latter ready to make all sacrifices, in 
order to obtain the opening of the French market 
to their linens, coal, and iron. This coquetry be- 
tween France and Belgium was of course at the 
expense of England. France agreed to exclude 
our twist, if Belgium would do the same. Bel- 

ium consented, and went even further, lessening 

er duties on French wines and other commodities 
But all these concessions proved vain. The 
French iron interests were too powerful, and Bel- 
gium could wring no substantial advantage from 
the French. 

In this state of disappointment she turned to 
Germany, amd besought the Zollverein to allow 
Belgie iron into its market. Prussia has been 
long deaf to her demands, but all of a sudden the 
cabinet of Berlin has relented, and an important 
treaty between the countries has been concluded 
almost with the celerity of magic. The German 
Union has been long struggling and buzzing, like 
a bee in a glass case, to find an issue to the great 
high road of commerce, the ocean. Hamburg is 
its natural port; but Hamburg cannot afford to 
limit itself to the trade of a country in which the 
prohibitive cm is daily becoming more and 
more rigid. The eyes of Prussia were then turned 
towards Holland, to which was granted certain 
preferences in the supply of sugar and colonial 
roduce, and which was besought to open the 
hine and free it from exorbitant duties. But the 
close-fisted Dutch would not consent to transfer 
from Rotterdam to Cologne the facilities and im- 
munities of a sea-port. 

Prussia therefore turned to Belgium, and be- 
sought the loan of Antwerp as the port of the 
Union. The railroad, completed between it and 
Cologne, could of course waft to it all Zollverein 
roduce if there were no transit duty. And if 
Belgium would consent to treat Prussian vessels 
in its harbors on the same footing as her own, 
then there would spring up such a thing as a 
Prussian or a German marine. Belgium has con- 
sented ; and German capital will soon make the 
docks of Antwerp alive with ship-building and its 
with vessels. This Germanizing of Lace 

is a great political annoyance to the French, and 
no commercial advantage to us. The interests of 
England have, as usual, been sacrificed by both 
on 6 the Germans admitting Belgium iron at 

f the price of ours, and Belgium admitting Ger- 
man cottons. It is some time, indeed, since Bel- 





‘* improving’’ church-warden is about to conceal 


gium excluded our cottons in order to take those 
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of France; now it excludes those of France to 
take German cottons. The French are but rightly 
served: the measure which they enforced to our 
rejudice has been turned against themselves. 
The wines and silks of Germany are admitted to 
Belgium on an equality with those of France, as 
are modes and ornamental figures. Germany 
takes off for Belgium her export duty on wool, 
and the transit duties are abolished or rendered 
trifling on both sides. 

All this is a considerable approximation to the 
absorption of Belgium in the German Union, 
and may ledd to consequences unforeseen by 
either party. Prussia may but aim at alarming 
Hamburg, and compelling it to join the Union; 
the same intimidation may render Holland more 
tractable ; butif the outlet of Antwerp prove com- 
modious, and German trade take that direction, 
advantages may be found in it that would defy 
change or competition. — Examiner. 





From the Spectator. 
WASHING FOR THE MILLION. 


Now that the resultless din of Parliament is 
over, the plans of men who seek only in sober 
seriousness the public good may chance to find a 
hearing. Party warfare ended, the mind of Eng- 
land may set to work in earnest for ‘‘ despatch of 
business.’” 

During the last few days, a movement towards 
a very obvious yet long-neglected duty is under- 
stood to have been effectively commenced. The 
lower classes of London have hitherto been famil- 
iarly known by the generic title of the “ great 
unwashed ,’’—a phrase pleasantly indicative of in- 
grained filthiness ; and one which when used re- 
proachfully, as it usually is, by Conservative ora- 
tors, would seem to imply the failure of unwearied 
exertions to induce more creditable habits. But 
it has at length become matter of inquiry, upon 
whose shoulders the reproach really rests; and 
whether the stain upon the poor man’s skin does 
not denote a less removable stain upon the con- 
sciences of his betters. Year after year we have 
increased our acres of smoky-brick-work, environ- 
ing the laborer in a huge prison, without providing 
the common prison requisite of a bath; while the 
Thames, which seems to flow for all and to invite 
all, is as effectually withdrawn from him by strin- 
gent penalties as if the curse of Kehama had lighted 
on his head. The indecency of public ablutions is 
too much for sensibilities which can heedlessly con- 
template the foul accumulation of well-covered 
impurities : so, driven from the river, to the use 
of which he is atall events entitled until a proper 
substitute be furnished him, the offensive being is 
left to achieve in’ one dense room—his parlor, 
nursery, dormitory, and kitchen—such daily puri- 
fication as he may stand in need of. 

A remedy is called for; and as its accomplish- 
ment requires no corporate or legislative sanction, 
this measure of justice to the people may happily 
be carried out without exposure to the obstacles 
which the people’s representatives would, it is 
probable, characteristically interpose. The hearty 
aid of a large number of the leading city men has 
been secured; and this, if backed by a judicious 
cooperation from those for whom they strive, will 
be sufficient to insure success. 

It will be obj , that if the needful accommo- 
dations were furnished to the poor, the difficulty 
would be to induce a resort to them. At best, 
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this argument merely seeks a continuance of our 
neglect on the plea of its having existed so long 
that men have become corrupted by it ; just as it 
was deemed hopeless to raise the respect of the 
masses for works of art, on the ground that they 
had always been excluded fromthem. Experience, 
however, has shown the apprehension to be un- 
founded, The establishment of baths coupled with 
wash-houses for clothes, as proposed in London, 
or tad stood the test of experiment at Liver- 
ool. 
. It is contemplated to begin with four founda- 
tions; three on the Middlesex and one on the 
Surrey side.of the river, at a total expense of 
30,0007, The annual charge thereafter to be met 
by the payments of those who use them a penny 
for a cold and two-pence for a warm bath (the use 
of a towel inclusive) being the rates for the bathers, 
while at the wash-houses, all appliances and means 
for six hours scrubbing, drying, and ironing, are 
to be supplied for twopence. With the aid of an 
income to be derived from a few baths of a more 
expensive kind, the institutions are thus expected 
shortly to compass their own support. 
It cannot be doubted that the 30,0007. will 
speedily be raised. A sum not more than equiva- 
lent to what at any time can be collected with ease 
to erect an unmeaning column to the dead, will 
surely not be denied to atone for the long neglect 
of an imperative duty to living men, to redeem our 
people from the disgrace of attending only to the 
outward show of cleanliness, and to prevent, in- 
stead of waiting for the more expensive necessity 
of curing, the long train of diseases which impu- 
rity engenders. ‘To gain the codperation of the 
classes personally interested, a few popular ad- 
dresses, such as those by which Mr. Simpson has 
recently stirred up the working-men of Edinburgh, 
together with the distribution of pamphlets quo- 
ting the remarks of Dr. Andrew Combe and other 
physiologists, could advantageously be adopted. 
(he widest impression, however, might be pro- 
duced both on rich and poor, if the clergy of the 
metropolis, without regard to denomination, would ° 
for one day devote their pulpits to the cause. It 
presents a theme for their highest efforts. Purity 
of mind cannot exist with impurity of person ; and 
the feeling of worship is utterly inconsistent with 
the habits of those who, while they would shrink 
from entering the presence of a great man without 
a previous washing of face and hands and the out- 
ward assumption of cleanliness, are unabashed to 
remain, day by day, negligent and filthy under the 
eye of their Creator. 





A Lanp-suiP has occurred at the back of the Isle 
of Wight, at Atherfield; where upwards of an 
acre of land has slipped into the sea. No one was 
hurt, but a cottage and its inmates hada narrow 
escape ; the slip having extended to within a yard 
of the spot where the house stood. The cottagers 
were astonished, when awakened by the noise of 
the land-slip, to find themselves on the verge of a 
precipice. 

WE are informed by a remarkably fine officer in 
the National Guards—(the gentleman, by-the-by, 
is also a remarkably small dealer in coke and 
charcoal )—that, in the event of a war, it is intend- 
ed to placard the Paris fortifications with ‘‘ lists 
of impositions upon English visitors,’’ under t 
conviction that, if they could not keep the Briti 
out of Paris, nothing else would.—Paris Corre- 
spondent of Punch. 
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Ecyret.—aA letter from Alexandria, dated the 
Sth August, states the result of Mehemet Ali’s 
late escapade ; which now appears to have been by 
no means made for nothing— 

** A Council was held at Cairo, on the evens 
of the 5th instant, of all the pachas, beys, 
men of influence in the country, to take into consi- 
deration the different reasons of complaint his 
Highness Ali had to make against them; and 
they all acknowledged at once their guilt in.not 
having duly made his highness cognizant of their 
acts, and having done things without his author- 
ity; and they also represented their readiness to 
submit to any punishment which his highness 
might be pleased to inflict upon them. Mehemet 
Ali left them to pass judgment on themselves, and 
withdrew ; and the council came to the determina- 
tion, at the proposal of Ibrahim Pacha, the presi- 
dent, that he himself (Ibrahim Pacha) should be 
deprived of one year’s salary, and the other mem- 
bers of six months’ salary. Mehemet Ali, how- 
ever, found the award too great, and reduced the 

unishment to the loss of six months’ salary to 

brahim Pacha, and four months’ salary to all the 
others. Afler this decision, Mehemet Ali seems 
to have been quite satisfied ; and ihe profit that his 
highness will make by it has been calculated to 
amount to upwards of 250,000 dollars. His high- 
ness then sent down instructions to Artin Bey, at 
Alexandria, to inform the five consuls-general of 
his perfect reéstablishment in health, his renounce- 
ment of going to Mecca, and his determination to 
direct affairs himself as hitherto. On the 6th, his 
highness ordered his steamer to be in readiness to 
bring him down to Alexandria ; and he is expected 
to arrive here in the course of this night.”’ 


Cuina.—The date of the intelligence from 
China is the 2ist June. Sir Henry Pottinger had 
left Hong-kong on that dey in the queen’s ship 
Driver; and, stopping at Bombay, he intended to 
proceed to England by the steamer that was to 
take the September mail. Mr. Davis, the new 


gro, had arrived at Hong-kong on the 7th} B 


ay. His appointment had given great satisfac- 
tion, not only to the British, but, it is said, even 
to the imperial gover.ment. He was accom- 
panied out by a troop of official people. The 
colony was healthy and flourishing ; and most of 
the British merchants had removed thither from 
Macao. 

New negotiations had taken place and were in 
prospect :-— 

‘*The Imperial Commissioner Keying,’’ says 
the Hong-kong Gazette of 19th June, ‘‘ has arriv- 
ed from the North, empowered to treat with the 
American and French ministers. Mr. Davis and 
Sir Henry Pottinger have both had interviews 
with Keying at the Bogue ; where they proceeded 
with the Castor frigate and the Spiteful and the 
Driver steam ships. Keying visited Mr. Davis 
on board the Castor, when he was received with a 
salute and manned yards. It is said the negotia- 
tion with the American and French missions will 
be at Macao, where his excelleney Mr. Cushing 
has been residing for a few months. The French 
plenipotentiary has not yet reached China, but he 
is almost daily expected. The precise objects of 
these missions, and whether they will proceed to 
the North, is quite unknown. The commercial 
interests of the United States in China are very 
great, and the appointment of a special mission at 
the present juncture has nothing in it extraordi- 
nary. French commerce here is a mere trifle.”’ 





Visit or Lovis Pauipre.—We understand that 
the visit of the King of the French to her Majesty 
is now definitely fixed for the early part of next 
month. It is arranged that his Majesty will em- 
bark at Treport on the 3d October, and proceed at 
once from Portsmouth to Windsor. The Queen 
of the French will not accompany his Majesty , 
but it is expected that King Louis Philippe wil! 
be attended by two of his ministers, am by his 
youngest son the Due De Monpensier.— Times. 


From a paragraph in the Windsor correspond- 
ence of the papers, it seems that® arrangements 
have actually been made at the Castle for the 
reception of Louis Philippe— 

**The portion of the state-apartments which 
will be devoted to the exclusive use of his Majesty 
the King of the French, will be the Queen's 
closet, the King’s drawing-room, the King’s closet, 
the Council-Chamber, and the ante-throne-room. 
This is the only portion of the state apartments 
which have at present been arranged to be appro- 

riated for the use of the French monarch. His 

ajesty will sleep in the apartment known as the 
Queen’s closet, in which is the superb state-bed 
of George the Fourth. This room was also used 
as the dormitory of the King of Prussia during the 
visit of his Majesty to the queen at the period of 
the christening of the Prince of Wales.”’ 


The Morning Chronicle gives some particulars 
of Louis Philippe’s intended visit to this country— 


** His Majesty will leave Tréport on the 7th or 
the 9th, by the evening tid-, so as to disembark 
the following day, before midday, at Southampton, 
and the same evening to dine at Windsor Castle. 
The two of his ministers who will accompany 
FA Louis Philippe are, M. Guizot, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Admiral Mackau, the Min- 
ister of the Marine. His Majesty will also be 
attended by the Count De Montalivet, the Inten- 
dant of the Civil List, by Baron Fain, the Secre- 
tary of the king, (who is the son of the celebrated 
aron Fain, so many years Secretary to Napo- 
leon,) and by three general officers and four aides- 
de-camp. Louis Philippe’s stay in England will 
be very short. He will not be absent from his own 
kingdom for more than seven days, and it is not 
his intention to visit London. e understand, 
likewise, that it is his Majesty’s wish that the 
visit should be a strictly private one ; so that it is 

robable few or none will be invited to Windsor 

astle during his stay but the members of the 
eourt. The king will hold no court during his 
stay in England.” 
' The Constitutionnel quotes this passage from a 
letter by an officer, who had" read letters from 
Muley Abd-er-Rahman to his son, seized in the 
prince’s tent— 


** We have laughed racy Oe the epithet with 
which the Sultan salutes her Majesty of England 
on communicating to his son the note of Mr. Hay. 
‘See what is demanded of me by this witch of a 
Queen’ (Chilana, in Arabic, signifying a cursed or 
devil of a witch, or age at may be thought 
equivalent.) ‘The whole of the t Christian 
family is placed on the same level by the spirit of 
these fanatics.”’ 


Co.ocne.—For some days past a printed = 
for O'Connell and the Martyrs of Catholicism has 
been circulated here ; it isin the French language, 
and was sent from Namur.—Allgemeine Zestung. 
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From the Colonial Magazine. 
THE CAPE VERD ISLANDS. 


Ir was evening as our vessel rapidly neared St. 
Jago. One vast and lofty peak towered high above 
the others in the shape of a huge irregular pyra- 
mid. All eyes were directed towards the moun- 
tains as we sailed along abreast of the land, not 
more than four or five miles from the shore; 
*twas an enchanting sight: the irregular and 
wildly-brokea peaks, hurled and piled in careless 
grandeur one above another as they stretched 
inland, presented a more striking outline than the 
heights of Madeira. There we sat in a row, 
mounted on the top of a long-boat, feasting our 
eyes with the pleasant sight of land, rendered 
more delicious by the hope that in a few hours we 
might be treading those shores that now appear to 
us like some oasis in the desert, or some bright 
dream realized, as we watched with feelings of 
admiration fresh peaks, and glens, and ridges of 
golden-green, presenting themselves in succession 
to our view; then, gradually they grew darker, 
the mists began to settle in the deep valleys, the 
outline of every mountain became sharp and cut- 
ting, and a thousand rich mellow tints of brown 
and purple spread over their steep sides as the full 
burst of a tropical sunset flashed up its splendors 
behind them, leaving a back ground like glowing 
amber, above which lay masses of heavy gray 
clouds looking as dense as though they were 
charged with the thunders of a tornado—peak 
after peak yielding up its parting gleam, shed 
from the setting sun—and melted into the repose 
of night so rapidly, that almost before we were 
aware of it, the stars shone out, and darkness sur- 
rounded us, not heralded as in our northern lands 
by the gently glooming twilight that makes the 
day steal imperceptibly into the night—but sudden 
and impetuous, stretching like a vast extinguisher 
over the bosom of the ocean. 

Before the first gleam of day-break I was up. 
We were at least twelve miles from our destina- 
tion at Porto Praya, which lies at the southern 
point of the island, in a small bay. The wind 
was light, and I feared we should hardly reach the 
port before noou. Telescopes were in great re- 
quest. The mountains seemed, if possible, more 
beautiful and inviting than they did on the preced- 
ing evening. A grove of tall cocoa-nut trees, 
end a few scattered date palms reminded us that 
we were approaching the climate of tropical Afri- 
ca. But little cultivated ground was visible, and 
flats of elevated land above the shores, seemed 
covered with parched grass, on which the cloud- 
less sun poured down its withering and fervid rays. 
Clusters of pulga bushes sprinkled the sides of the 
valleys with patches of a vivid green color; higher 
up the mountains I could discover tracks of forest 
and scrubby brake interspersed with bold gray 
rocks, and above all, rose a conical peak like that 
of a voleano, which I believe is an extinct crater, 
and the highest point in the island, with thin 
vaporous clouds hanging round its sides, and 
spreading along the summits of the less elevated 
mountains. Indeed, the whole island presents vol- 
canic appearances, and lava soil is noticeable in 
many places. Huge flocks of cattle and goats 
were scattered over the sunny, brown-looking 
plains 2bove the sea, and small clusters of thatch- 
ed huts constituted the farms to which they be- 
longed. The surf, rolled in by the N.E. trade- 
winds, beats violently against the shore the whole 
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| length of the coast, and as we rounded the S.E. 


point, the rocks assumed a bolder form, strewn at 
the base with black fragments, over which the 
surf boiled like a whirlpool, dashing up to the 
height of perhaps twenty feet. 

On rounding the point we came within sight of 
the town of Porto Praya, which is built on an 
eminence of rock overlooking the bay, exhibiting 
a row of wooden houses painted white or buff 
color, and roofed with red or white tiles, while to 
the right extended the cane-thatched huts of the 
Black Town. The descent from the town is 
steep, and leads to a fine shingle beach; to the 
left the shore is sandy, and a stream of water runs 
into the sea. Cocoa-nut trees were scattered 
pretty thickly along the water’s edge, till the 
beach terminated in barren sandhills with a rocky 
bluff, against which the angry breakers lashed 
their violence. In the back ground rosé the 
mountains, clustered in a variety of picturesque 
and romantic forms. ‘The glow of a tropical noon 
gilded the whole. The feathery leaves of the 
cocoa trees moved gracefully in the air, large 
hawks hovered fearlessly around us, and all had a 
strange and foreign air, as we cast anchor about 
half-a-mile from the shore. After an hour’s delay 
the consul came off to us in his boat, under the 
shade of a huge umbrella, bringing with him the 
health and customs’ officers. ‘The usual ceremo- 
nies being over, we were permitted to land: the 
gig was lowered alongside, and the chair rigged 
for the ladies and children to go ashore. No 
sooner had the ship’s boat pulled off towards the 
land, than other craft came round us, with oranges 
and cocoa-nuts for sale, eager to convey equally 
eager passengers at the rate of sixpence a-head. 
Several of us descended into one of these boats, 
and were rowed safely enough till we reached the 
commencement of the surf about a dozen yards 
from the shore. Instead of landing us at the. 
rocks as they should have done, they pulled across 
to the sandy shore to the left of the town, fully a 
mile from the ship. A whole group of negrees 
were drawn up on the sand awaiting our arrival, 
and no sooner had we entered the breakers than 
we were swamped in the surf, and drenched from 
head to foot. In a moment, eight or ten black 
fellows were around us, up to their waists in the 
foam, with no other artificial adornment than the 
beads around their necks. At first we imagined 
that they were going to carry the boat, with our- 
selves in it, instead of which, it appeared that we 
were to mount their backs, whilst they waded with 
us through the surf. In an instant we were all 
astride their shoulders, each man triumphantly 
bearing off his load as fast as possible. We pre- 
sented a most ludicrous sight, all laughing at 
one another, and several on the point.of upsetting, 
They set us down on the hot sands, that extended 
some little way above high water mark, and were 
covered beyond that point by a trailing plant of 
great beauty, which is ealled by the natives ‘* La 
Coccoon.”’ It grows about. eighteen inches high, 
with a round leaf, and a fleshy-jointed stem, ligne- 
ous near the root, the blassom convolus-like, and 
displaying a disc seven inches or eight inches in 
circumference, of a brilliant. lilae color. We 
plucked the delicate blossoms almost instinctively,, 
as if to admire them still further by the sense of 
touch, though they withered almost immediately 
in our hands. We met several negresses on the: 
sands in their gay costume, consisting of a petti- 
coat of painted blue or. brown cotton,, warn tightly 
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round the hips, and reaching to the ancles in loose 
folds ; a portion of it was twisted up at the waist, 
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ity ; however, it was too great a treat to refuse, 
and although the teapot had been used for oy 


and descended on the left side like a scarf. A pare except the right one (for tea is not dran 


white body, or jacket without sleeves, and a red 


ere,) and the milk had flowed through the little 


or yellow kerchief tied round the head, with neck- | black hands, yet we enjoyed the draught as a luxury 


laces, ear-rings, and bracelets on one arm, com- {after our sea voyage. 


e next tasted the bana- 


pleted their dress. Goat skins are an article of |nas and the pawpas, which they gathered off the 
trade here with America, and bundles of them lay |trees ; the latter fruit resembles a soft pumpkin, 


on the sands ready for exportation. 


being of a reddish or yellowish-green color, about 


On reaching the stream, we directed our course |six inches long, and grows in clusters at the top 
inland, following its banks amongst the luxuriant fo- | of a high stem, above which branch out the leaves, 
liage of cocoa-nuts and bananas, with a profusion of |something like those of a gigantic mallow. To 
‘* La Coceoon’’ blossoms starring the surface of the | me this fruit is anything but pleasant ; a soft juicy 
ground. We hired one of the negro boys called | pulp surrounds a mass of globular seeds, like mus- 
** Jokim,’’ who accompanied us as a guide, and |tard-seed, very hot and disagreeable: the pulp is 
who promised his services all day, first for three |the part eaten, but the skin has a fetid odor which 


shillings, and afterwards for one. But it was|pervades the whole. 


The blossom appears like 


useless hiring a single lad; we were fated to have | yellowish wax, of a jessamine form, and grows out 
them all for our guides, whether we liked it or|of the top of the trunk, without a stalk ; it emits 


not, te the number of seven. One carried m 


a faint primrose-like scent. We paid them for 


insect net, another the forceps, a third the col-jour fruit, and I presented the little black who 


lecting box, a fourth my sketch book, and so on ; 


gathered our nuts with a mother-of-pearl umbrella 


thus escorted, we sallied forth with our negro| handle which seemed to delight him exceedingly. 
‘*phalanx.’? The stream, which empties itself | It will no doubt form the centre ornament in his 
into the sea here, is the remains of a mountain|string of beads. The back part of the town over- 
torrent, after the greater portion of it has been led | looks this valley of vegetation, and the owners of 
off for the use of the town, where it is received |the gardens sit at their doors and look down be- 
into a tank or fountain—a deep translucent basin, | holding all that goes forward there. The negro 
brimming with the cool element—whence the dam-| who sold ws the fruit pointed to his master who 
sels of Porto Praya dip their water, in calabashes| was sitting in a distant verandah upon the cliff 
or jars, which they carry on their heads. Brilliant|above. A well of clear water stood near the en- 
tropical butterflies floated swiftly through the sul-|trance of the garden. It was thatched with canes, 
try air, sporting like spirits of light and beauty|and the water was raised by means of a large 


round the tops of the palm trees, and chasing each 


wheel set round with red earthen jars, placed one 


other among the broad leaves of the banana and | after another so that as the wheel revolved they 
the plantain. Other species were hovering about ~~ up full. 


the pulga bushes, or expanding their gay wings on 


e followed the course of the stream till we 


the mimosa thorn, or the drooping leaves of the| reached another large well, where several negro 
sugar-cane. There had been recent heavy rains, | women were engaged in washing. They beat the 
and in some places the ground was exhaling moist- | clothes with a bat6n as the continental Europeans 
ure, and cracking on the surface with the heat of |do. The gay bright hues of their cotton dresses 
the sua. The musquitoes along this glen were | imparted a liveliness to the scene which was here 


numerous and troublesome, the stream was stag- 


very picturesque and pleasing. This valley runs 


nant in places and muddy, large sows with their|a long way inland, the vegetation marking its 
numerous progeny were wallowing in the mire, | course by a belt of richer green that mingles with 


and wasps and other noxious insects buzzing about 
us continually. 


Wishing for some cocoa-nut milk, we knocked 


the golden brown of the hills on either side. As 
we advanced troops of locusts rose up from the 
ground at every step, reminding me of the multi- 


at a garden-door by the wayside, leading through | tudes of these insects I had noticed when crossing 


a shed into a luxuriant garden, of rich black soil, 
filled with lofty eocoa-nut trees, bananas, tama- 
rinds, papaws, mammees, and other fruits. Pres- 
ently a little black fellow, in a state of nudity, 


-climbed dexterously up a cocoa-nut tree, clinging 


with arms and legs round the tall trunk of the 
palm; down eame the heavy green nuts bump 
upon the ground, and beneath the shade of a large 
spreading fig tree we rested ourselves on some 
felled dates, whilst our young guides were bus 

dashing the nuts against the stone wall to break 
the green husk; they prieked a small hole in 
each, and, pouring the colorless milk into a cali- 
bash, gave it to usto drink. Behind us grewa 
plantation of millet, and vines were trained over 
bamboos, but they bore nothing but unripe grapes. 
Seeing a fine goat and her kid outside the hut, I 
explained to the old negro man there that we 
wished for some milk, when two boys each laid 
hold of the udder and commenced milking her into 
an old teapot without a spout, whilst the man held 
her by the horns. The teapot was filled with 


at it, for the rim rendered it next to an impossibil- 


the arid plains between Syracuse and Catania in 
Sicily ; then, old Alosco was my guide—now I 
had Jokimses and Johnnys, Marsalins, Vincents, 
Penas, and many more, quite an army, with which 
one might have penetrated into the opposite for- 
ests of the shores of Senegambia. We ascended 
a deep winding path back to the town, by the side 
of which stood a wooden crucifix supported by a 
rude heap of stones. 

As the island belongs to the Portuguese, the 
prevailing religion is the Papist faith, though but 
few priests, or in fact any other visible demonstra- 
tion of their creed, are to be seen. 

About two leagues inland, lies Trinidad, where 
the governor resides—in its neighborhood, the 
oranges and lemons, for which the island is 
famous, are cultivated, and, also, most of the ar- 
ticles which supply the market of Porto Praya. 
We now reached the commencement of the huts, 
or cottages, of the colored population. They are 
chiefly square, substantial-looking sheds, built of 
rough stone one story high, with but few contain- 


‘froth, and the difficulty now remained how to get|ing a second or third zpartment, a screen of canes 





being used as a partition. They are thatched with 
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the leaves of the date palm, or dried reeds. Inside 
there is no plastering ; a hole in the wall serves 
for a cupboard, and the windows are merely square 
apertures, closed at night by a board that fits in 
like a shutter ; the back door is usually opposite 
the entrance, so that, in looking through the open 
doors of the cottages overhanging the glen, the 
eye is feasted with the refreshing sight of leafy 
bananas and cocoa-nut trees, shutting out the view. 
The streets consist of rows of these low cottages, 
varying but little in outward appearance ; some 
are detached, but mostly they are built close to one 
another. Not a single wheel-carriage, cart, or 
conveyance of any description, is to be seen in the 
streets, which here have a dull and deserted ap- 
pearance. The only beasts of burden are mules 
and asses, slung with panniers, and in this way, 
the fruit, sugar-canes, poultry and vegetables are 
conveyed to the market, being brought from the 
interior. We saw but one mode of travelling that 
bore any marks of difference from the plebeian 
style. An officer was riding out, seated on a 
mule, whilst a slave ran behind him, holding an 
umbrella over his head to keep off the rays of the 
sun. The shops consist of stores of various de- 
scriptions, but they are neither commodious nor well 
supplied. At one end of the town is the square, 
in the centre of which stands a stone column, not 
very ornamental, nor classical, nor useful either, | 
should imagine. The houses surrounding it are, 
in some instances, two stories high, with large 
verandahs, and constitete the residences of the 
Portuguese inhabitants. The soil is a parched, 
barren earth, scattered here and there with tufts 
of scanty grass. The best I can say of Porto 
Praya itself is, that it looks like a deserted village, 
through which some plague has swept its blighting 
influence, especially when the colored people are 
lying asleep on stools outside their doors, or taking 
a siesta on the floor, and a solitary, formal-looking 
Portuguese in military uniform struts along the 
grass-grown streets, during the heat of the mid-day 
sun. The women lay basking on narrow stools, 
apparently too indolent to turn their heads to obtain 
a view of the English strangers as they passed, 
and contentedly raising their eyes just during the 
moment of passing; though they were evidently 
inquisitive, still it was too much trouble for them to 
move, and the lazy eyeballs just rolled round 
mechanically from one corner of their orbits to the 
other, and all they did not take in during their 
revolution, was probably to become a subject of 
speculation or nightly gossip. We next went to 
the Portuguese inn, which they had the face to 
call an hotel; the room pour l’étranger was fur- 
nished with a table, a sofa, and a few crazy chairs, 
and the walls were hung with English and Portu- 
guese prints of rather ancient dates—there was a 
— of Mary Queen of Scots landing at Loch 
ven Castle, and another of a monstrously stout 
queen of Portugal. On one side, was a door opening 
into a kind of store-room, filled with a confused med- 
ley of bottles, jars, bundles, &c., where, probably, 
the old Portuguese landlord kept his dollars hidawa 
in some sly corner. Opposite this, were the bed- 
rooms, with a mattrass in each angle of the apart- 
ment, while the floor was strewed with immense 
oranges. The landlord was evidently a character 
—a short, dark Portuguese, dressed in a long 
frock coat, with a navy cap and a gold band,—and 
he looked at us, all the while thinking to himself 
how he could make the most out of us. I am sure 
of it: there was as much of the cunning Jew in 





this fellow as ever I saw indicated in the counte- 
nance of any one. He could not speak English 
himself, but his interpreter, a knavish-looking boy, 
about twelve years old, was as expert a rogue as 
the other : this little creature was lank and sallow, 
with very sharp black eyes, not like the mild, love- 
speaking black eyes of the beautiful Sicilian, 
fringed with long shadowy lashes, but rolling like 
ripe sloes, and every glance was cunning. His 
dress consisted of an old white cotton garment, 
with large red flowers upon it, something after the 
fashion of a dressing-gown, made, I imagine, out 
of his grandmother’s skirt. At the window stood 
an intensely black slave, and, near the door, play- 
ing a slow, melancholy air on a guitar, sat a placid- 
looking creole ; he was perfectly blind, and the 
nails of his hand, with which he touched the 
strings, were half an inch long. We took a slight 
refreshment, for which they charged most exorbi- 
tantly. Ll asked them what they would require for 
a night’s rest on the sofa, when the urchin here 
completed his roguery by asking us ten shillings. 
After telling him pretty plainly what I thought 
of him, we rejoined our guides, who were laughing 
and talking in a body under the passage-way lead- 
ing from the road. A fine turkey I had seen sitting 
on the wall, was to form part of a feast that after- 
noon, and the little interpreter, with flowered 
dressing-gown, caught it with a fishhook and line, 
hooking it in the fleshy part of the throat. A 
novel method of catching turkeys, truly ! 

Leaving others to feast on the turkey, we roamed 
along in the glory of an afternoon’s sunshine, de- 
scending a steep ravine to the shore, through a 
brake of pulga bushes, aloes, and other plants, the 
names of which were unknown to us. The deli- 
cate trumpet-shaped blossoms of the strammonium 
grew amongst the bushes, and many of the native 
grasses were exceedingly curious. The sea sands 
were like emery, scattered over with purple echin- 
ide and small crabs. Some remarkably brilliant 
blue and orange spiders, with backs like mosaic 
work, were busy weaving their webs amongst the 
fleshy leaves of a small species of spotted aloe. A 
large and fruitful plantation of bananas extends 
from the sea up a valley, apparently, in the rainy 
season, the channel of ‘a watercourse ; madder, 
spurge, and many curious creeping plants, grow 
along the sands. On each side of this valley, the 
cliffs rise rather precipitously, scattered with 
straggling and stunted date palms jutting from 
their rocky declivities, and the vulture wheels, in 
slow, steady circles, high above their summits. 
Bushes of naked gray thorns, of enormots size, 
were clothed with creepers, and on the topmost 
spray, the brilliant jacamar sat, like a feathered 
king, conscious of the beauty of his own By plu- 
mage. The sun was rapidly sinking, and, aware 
of the few moments of twilight that would elapse 
before night came on, we turned our steps home- 
wards. Not choosing to visit the Portuguese hotel, 
we agreed to take up our quarters at Jokim’s house ; 
he promising to make us beds and prepare us some 
coffee and cakes of Indian corn, e traversed 
the dark streets, serenaded by the barking of the 
lean hounds, that ran out, as we passed the open 
doors of the negro cottages. 

We now arrived at Jokim’s dwelling, taking by 
surprise his mother, a respectable-looking negress, 
who rose on our approach: there were ourselves, 
Jokim, (now filled with vast importance in the 
character of host,) Marsalin, a pretty colored bo 
with a Moorish countenance, Johnny, a lazy rascal, 
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whom one could not help liking withal ; Vincent, | 
Pena, and little Antonio. Our guides here left us, | 
and while our hostess prepared our supper I had | 

Litation. Tt was a sub- | 
stantial stone cottage, with two apartments; the | 
inner one was the sleeping-room of the family; 


time to survey our novel ha 


this inner room, too, formed the repository for all 
manner of household utensils, articles of cooking, 
fruit, onions, &c. Here my sketch-book and other 
articles were carefully deposited by Jokim‘s mother. 
As there are no fireplaces or chimneys in the 
houses, the cooking goes forward in a small round 
hut outside the back door: this hut is a very snug 
and picturesque little place. We discovered the 
one in which a negress was preparing our coffee ; 
theze was no aperture but the entrance, it was 
sunk partly below ground, and, in the centre, over 
a charcoal fire, raised on a triangular iron-stand, 
supported by three round stones, stood an earthen 

ipkin, holding our coffee ; the cakes were baking 
in the embers, and a semicircle of drowsy turkeys, 
apparently enjoying the warmth of the place, stood 
with their tails to the fire, not unlike some old 
commercial gentlemen we have sometimes seen in 
the coffee-room of a country hotel on a frosty morn- 
ing. I wassc delighted with the primitive appear- 
ance of this hut, and the habitual composure of the 
row of sleeping turkeys, that I at once made a 
sketch of the scene by the dim light of the central 
fire. The chief apartment of the house contained 
but little in the shape of furniture. Some of the 
utensils were formed of red clay, of unique and not 
inelegant proportions, far more shapely than the 
generality of English jugs. Above the table, oc- 
cupying a small niche in the wall, stood a little rag 
virgin, like a sixpenny doll, with a string of beads 
round the neck, and a piece of blue printed cotton 
fastened down the wall beneath. he window 
was closed to keep out the night air, our hostess 
set our repast on the table, and we ocean wander- 
ers were comfortably seated at the humble yet in- 
viting board of a negro cottage, cheered by the 
light of a brazen lamp, with long protruding beaks, 
The night was remarkably sultry ; a piece of mat- 
ting was laid on the earthen floor, and some sheets, 
beautifully white and clean, were spread out for 
us. The grasshoppers in the thatch above sung 
loud and long till the time of the rising sun, and 
the lean and miserable dogs that rambled up and 
down the streets during the night howled most 
dreadfully. A little before daybreak we were 
stirring.. Jokim opened the back-door, and we 
saw a sky, half the breadth of which glowed with 
rose-color and pale saffron, fritted with myriads of 
small scattered clouds. Presently all was gilded 
with the sun, and we walked abroad in the first 
blush of a tropical morning. It was delightfully 
cool, and a fresh north-east breeze was blowing ; 
the negro women were stirring briskly about, 
balancing large calabashes and earthen vessels on 
their heads with the utmost grace and ease : some 
were milking the cows and goats into these vessels, 
from which the milk was immediately put into 
glass bottles and corked up for the market, which 
takes place at six o'clock in the morning; it is 
held in the square at the end of the Rue Direnta de 
Pelorinho. The skin panniers are taken off the 
backs of the mules and placed promiscuously about, 
together with calabashes of hens and guinea-fowls’ 
eggs, bottles of milk, fish, bananas, cassava, sacks 
of oranges, and heaps of limes, cocoanuts, and 
onions, all displayed on the groun¢ 

We now prepared to return to ou: vessel. We 





were favored with a second ride through the surf, 
and narrowly escaped being swamped again by the 
rolling in of the breakers. As some hours elapsed 
before we were fairly under weigh, we busied our- 
selves in stowing away our fruit to the best advan- 
tage in our snug cabins. I found it rather puzzling 
in mine to know where to make room for anything 
more: when I had finished, it presented something 
the appearance of a garden—at least, I thought 
so; and I was fain willing to cherish the idea, for 
to pluck the fruit off the trees in one’s own garden 
is always pleasant. Bunches of bananas hung 
suspended by rope yarns—pine-apples, dangling 
ovér the wash-hand-stand, sent forth a fragrant 
smell—cocoanuts and limes were stowed in various 
snug corners—some tal] sugar-canes branched up 
from behind my black trank—r>d oranges were 
everywhere pervading the vessel trom the forecastle 
to the stern. Whilst thus engaged, two large in- 
telligent eyes, with whites upturned, suddenly 
peeped in upon me through the port-hole. Unac- 
customed to a vision of the ‘‘ human face divine ’’ 
in such a situation, I started up and gave a more 
strict survey of the intruder’s face : it was quite 
black. The eyes were fixed on me, and a grin- 
ning mouth, revealing a row of pearly teeth, was 
stretched by a most interesting smile—two thirds 
astonishment and one third recognition. Who 
could it be? It was no less a personage than 
Jokim himself, who was cruising about the vessel, 
and had just discovered me through my geet. 

We now bade adieu to St. Jago. ur white 
sails were filled by the swelling breeze, and the 
island quickly receded from our view, as we has- 
tened fast to the southward. Before dark a wildly 
broken line of misty gray appearing above the 
horizon was all we could discern of St. Jago. 
After sunset, a waste of sweeping waves, and 
countless stars gemming the canopy of night, with 
the arch of the milky-way stretching across the 
clear heavens, were all we saw. There is some- 
thing in the sight of the gay and smiling land that 
is peculiarly charming to the eye, weary of the 
expanse of the wide ocean—of the blue and level 
plain stretched all around to the distant horizon— 
that desert of waters, now dancing in huge ever- 
varying masses of surge, and anon deep slumbering 
like a wintry monster tired of combat and worn 
out with contending passions. The vexed and 
troubled billow, and the glassy calm of the smooth 
sea, are portraiturés of human mutability; they 
are as a mirror in which we see reflected the pan- 
tomime of sunshine and shower, the tempests and 
calms of life. It was a sad feeling truly, to return, 
like a child unwillingly to school, to our rocking 
ship, and to settle ourselves contentedly down, for 
a still longer voyage, within the limits of its wooden 
walls. 





Caprain Warner.—This gentleman has pub- 
lished another letter. In this the principal object 
of attack is Commodore Sir Charles Napier. He 
furnishes an amusing picture of that senator and 
warrior. ‘* All the world knows,”’ he says, ‘‘that 
Commodore Napier is apt to take credit to himself 
for having by his single arm won every victory in 
which he has taken part; but up to his speech in 
the House of Commons I thought him a frank and 
fair man. Sir Charles stated in the Hease that 
‘Captain Warner had told him that he could blow 
to pieces all the ships in Portsmouth harbor, from 
the back of the Isle of Wight.’ The correctness 
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of this statement Capt. Warner denies. What 
really passed,”’ he goes on to say, and what he is 

repared to substantiate by two witnesses, was as 
follows os 

‘“‘Sir C. Napier observed that the constant com- 
plaint against me was, that I would never come to 
the point, but always receded from any tangible 
proposition. I asked Sir Charles to make some 
proposal ; and he made the following :—The gov- 
ernment to furnish a line-of-battle ship and anchor 
her at the back of the Goodwin Sands, out of the 
ship track, which I was to destroy by a projectile 
from a distance of five miles. I expressed my read- 
iness to accept this offer if government would gua- 
rantee me £300,000 if 1 accomplished the deed. 
Sir Charles exclaimed that if he could do as much 
he would have £3,000,000, and that I should be 
a great fool if I acted without a guarantee, for | 
should certainly be robbed if I did, as all inventors 
had been before me. I said £300,000 would sat- 
isfy myself. The above proposition was put into 
writing, signed by myself, and emphatically pro- 
nounced by Sir Charles to be ‘* something like busi- 
ness.’’ This proposition was carried by Sir Charles 
to Sir R. Peel, who referred him to Sir G. Cock- 
burn, who, as usual, threw cold water upon it, and 
expressed, according to Sir C. Napier’s report to 
myself, something very much like an intention, of 
keeping me in the back-ground, an intention which 
I hope, by the powerful aid of the press, to frus- 
trate. Sir Charles stated in the House of Com- 
mons, in his usual fashion of playing first fiddle, 
that Ae had offered me a ship to be anchored off 
Southsea Castle, and that he had offered to ensure 
me a handsome remuneration in the event of suc- 
cess, but that I had not accepted his offer. Nota 
word about the written offer carried to Sir R. Peel 
and Sir G. Cockburn. In the House Sir Charles 
joined the ranks of Lord Ingestre’s opponents, and 
ridiculed, in unseemly language, that noble lord, 
for whose disinterested conduct in advocating and 
sustaining my cause, | can find no words sufficiently 
expressive of my gratitude ; but he did not repeat 
the terms in which he spoke of Sir R. Peel and 
Sir G. Cockburn, neither will I encumber your 
columns with them.”’ 

He proceeds to state, ‘ in the face of the world,”’ 
what he did offer in the following terms, which 
offer he now repeats :-— 

L instructed Sir C. Napier, in terms of his own 
dictation, to submit to her Majesty’s government : 
—If the government will anchor a line of battle 
ship at the back of the Goodwin Sands, out of the 
ship track, so that no harm may happen to passing 
vessels, I will from on board another ship destroy 
her ata distance of five miles. Iam willing to take 
on board the vessel in which I operate General Sir 
George Murray, Captain Lord Viscount Ingestre, 
R. N., Captain Dickinson, R. N., and Captain 
Henderson, R. N., who shall have every opportuni- 
ty of inspecting my mode of operation, and satisfying 
themselves that on this occasion I use a projectile. 

The kind liberality of my friends enables me to 
exhibit this experiment without asking the gov- 
ernment for a shilling towards it. If T fail, | am 
to receive nothing but ridicule; of which I have 
received quite enough to satisfy any reasonable 
man already. 

But previously I require a guarantee from her 
Majesty's government for its purchase of my secret 
for £300,000, in the event of my destroying the 
ship and satisfying the four above-named officers 
of the feasibility and practicability of my plans. 
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Lastly, I invite Sir Howard Douglas, Sir Byam 
Martin, Sir George Cockburn, Colonel Chalmer, 


R. A., and Commander Coffin, R.N., to attend 
in another vessel and watch the proceedings. 





From a letter, 25th August, of the Paris correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer. 


THE JESUITS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Tue minority of the seven Catholic Cantons in 
the Swiss Diet, although the Argau Convent case 
has been regularly decided against them, continue 
to protest and to proclaim the decision a violation 
of the Federal compact. On the 19th instant the 
Diet entertained, at the instance of Argau, the 
motion for the expulsion of the Jesuits from all 
Switzerland. This :aeasure, and the nature of 
the discussion, affect deeply the sentiments and 
pretensions of several of the cantons wherein the 
order is not merely tolerated, but religiously cher- 
ished—its seminaries being thought the best pos- 
sible in every respect for the education of Catholic 
youth ; and as the hue-and-cry against the Jesuits 
has not abated in France, politicians and religion- 
ists here are alive to the fate of a strong and 
sweeping proposition like that before the Diet. 
The debate was opened, in the affirmative, by an 
erudite, able deputy of Argau, a professed Catho- 
lic. He spoke four hours, and arrested, through- 
out, the attention of the whole assembly. It was 
time, he thought, to settle a matter which had 
agitated the country for twenty-five years. He 
travelled all history since the institution of the 
order, exhibiting whatever ill had been done by 
the Jesuits, or whatever had been imputed to them 
by their rivals and special adversaries. It was a 
universal bill of indictment, in which regulations, 
discipline, doctrine, conduct, books, character, de- 
signs, were comprised for utter defamation and 
proscription. This unlimited invective was pro- 
nounced in German. ‘The orator ascribed even a 
present ubiquity to the Jesuits: everywhere they 
have emissaries, if not congregations; they are 
necessarily cosmopolites ; they can have no patri- 
otism, by reason of their vows and objects; they 
must be eminently dangerous, as they have uni- 
formly proved, to republican and federal Switzer- 
land; any good Catholic might concur with him 
in his opinions and purpose, because the Pope did 
not deem the order indispensable for any part of the 
earth or the church in general. His chief diffi- 
culty was the constitutional one. Had the Diet, 
by the compact, competency to expel the order 
from any canton that wished to retain the Jesuits? 
He contended for the competency, by reference to 
the clause which enjoined on the Diet the care of 
the general welfare. Cantonal sovereignty :aust 
yield when a measure could be shown to apper- 
tain to that clause. The entire number of the 
Jesuits in the confederation does not exceed two 
hundred and seventy-eight. Fribourg is their 
head-quarters. ‘The majority of them are foreign- 
ers. In our federal and national system, the sepa- 
ration or distribution of powers is far more definite 
and determinable than in the Swiss patchwork. 
The deputy who came next in the debate, affirmed 
that in the cantons where the Jesuits are estab- 
lished the governments dared not pass any law 
obnoxious to them. Three long sittings were 
allowed to the subject; very sharp altercations 
took place between the Catholic speakers parti¢u- 
larly, who were divided in opinion; the Protes- 
tauts were charged with using the Jesuits as a 
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mere pretence for war on all Catholic creed and 
rite. The vote was had on the 2lst instant, and 
the motion rejected by fourteen out of twenty-two 
cantons ; the project of Argau was thought too 
broad and rather premature ; Dut the fourteen states 
reserved the contingency of serious, ascertained 
machinations on the part of the Jesuits, or any 
tt danger to the union from their presence. 

epresenting seven eighths of the population of 
Switzerland, they would not nies themselves 
from adopting at any time any measure essential 
to the common weal. The order of Loyola found 
zealous and skilful advocates in the Diet; the 
president of the assembly signalized himself of the 
number. A considerable portion of the property 
of one of the convents ——— by Argau lies 
in the contiguous canton of Lucerne, and Lucerne 
will not allow it to be sold, although the Diet has 
sanctioned the suppression ; the Diet admonishes, 
and threatens force. I mention these Helvetic 
feuds, because of the analogies in the constitutions 
_ tendencies of Switzerland and the United 

tates. 





THE APPROACHING ERA. 


{Indications of the rapid approach of great 
changes in the condition of mankind, appear to 
attract the attention of observers upon all points 
of the horizon. Making it more and more neces- 
sary to be watchfully observant of the progress of 
Europe upon Asia, Africa and America. 

The following extract is made from a (Bampton) 
Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford, 
by Anthony Grant, D. C. L.] 


Pass to the particular aspect which the Pagan 
nations now present, and see if there be not in 
them a stirring in the elements of power, which 
seem gathering towards some great onward move- 
ment, and which must either meet in discord and 
dissolution, or, being drawn round the living centre 
of truth, move in harmonious concert along the 
lines of God’s providential designs. ‘The uncivil- 
ized races of the earth, the aborigines of America 
and the Southern islands, have been often men- 
tioned ; and it is sufficiently seen that European 
intercourse, unsanctified, tends to their extermina- 
tion. ‘There is but one power on earth that can 
save them, and that is the shelter and shield of the 
Church of Christ.* By its aid they may be con- 
verted, without it they will perish ; and it may be 
that the church, if it overspread their land at a 
later period, will — itself only over their for- 
gotten: graves. But the vast African continent 
does not appear reserved for such a destiny. Its 
pestilential climate secures it from European ag- 
gression, and the same cause would seem to shut it 
out from all hope of being evangelized. But a 
wonderful conjuncture of cireumstances has arisen. 
* * There seems an opening of which we cannot 
calculate the result. * * ® Orobserve, again, 


* It is a cheering sight to witness the attempt which 
is made in New Yoaland by the bishop, to rescue the 
natives from the too robable extinction which they 
would otherwise suffer from colonial aggression. 

{It is no less cheering io observe the effort which the 
Church, it is to be hoped, is at last about to make to 
save the remnant of the aborigines of our own country. 
How different might have heen the fete of that unhappy 
and injured race, had the blessed influence of Christi- 
anity been sooner brought to bear upon them!—Ep. 
Bannea or Tue Cross.) 





THE APPROACHING ERA. 








the great Mahometan nations. No impression 
has ever been made on the creed of the Prophet. 
It ay be that, like dispersed Israel, its followers 
have hitherto been reserved to bear some part in 
the eventual furtherance of the gospel, which has 
not yet been accomplished. But the power on 
which it rests is temporal; it has trusted to the 
sword, and by the sword it will perish. The 
Moslems of the East fix their gaze, as if under the 
power of a spell, on the Turkish dynasty as the 
centre of their hopes ; they look there for a restor- 
ation of the Caliphate, and with it of their former 
glory. But they fix it on a power which is tot- 
tering, which is preserved only through the con- 
flicting jealousies of European states; the key- 
stone of the arch is ready to fall, and with its fall 
the whole structure must be shaken into ruins. 
Or, again, look at the condition of that vast empire 
which the providence of God has intrusted to our 
custody. The conversion of the Hindoos was 
long thought impracticable ; it was opposed as im- 
politic. But the silent course of events has worked 
a different persuasion. * ° ad 
There is a progressive movement, then, among 
the pagan nations. And that a wonderful con- 
juncture is thereby presented for the advance of 
the church of Christ, will be made more apparent 
if we reflect on the manifold apparatus that exists, 
even in our own hands, for securing and directing 
it. For it is clear that the aggression on the 
heathen nations is being vigorously made by Eu- 
rope and her colonies. * * Daily is the influ- 
ence of Christendom increasing. Even in point 
of numbers the disproportion between the Christian 
and pagan population of the world is daily lessern- 
ing. © @ The language of England is spread- 
ing itself with a rapidity far exceeding any other. 
It is the tongue of half the Western hemisphere. 
* * * We cannot reflect upon these elements 
of power, and not see in them the means provided 
for a fresh advance of the Church of Christ,— 
means which would scarcely have been equalled in 
the first ages of the promulgation of the gospel, 
if, instead of the few fishermen of Galilee, the 
learned and powerful of Greece and Italy had 
been its propagators, and, instead of Jerusalem, 
imperial Rome had been the centre of its diffusion. 
ut though these secondary means wust be 
deemed powerless in themselves, yet tokens are 
they, and signs of His will towards the accom- 
plishment of which all things surely tend. We 
may note that, in those onward movements which 
have marked particular periods in the history of 
the church of God, the lines of His providence 
have ever run concurrently with those of his grace ; 
and that a combination of subordinate agencies 
have betokened “ the fulness of the time.”’ Was 
it not thus at the first coming of the Lord of Life? 
The general peace: the intercourse between na- 
tions along the highways of military conveyance ; 
extended colonization; the application of the pa- 
pyrus to the purposes of writing; the circulation 
of the Septuagint; a common language of com- 
munication ; all conspired to aid the promulgation 
of the kingdom of Heaven. So was it at the 
subsequent religious crisis of the Reformation. 
The settling down of the nations into order; in- 
creased skill in navigation, by means of the mari- 
ner’s compass ; fresh commercial enterprise ; emi- 
gration to a new world ; the invention of printing ; 
the translation of the sacred Scriptures; the use 
of Latin as the channel of thought; these com- 





bined to urge onward that fresh outbreak of re- 
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LEARNING 


vived Christianity which agitated the whole of 
Europe. And can we close our eyes against the 
same concurrence of means now concentrating 
their force into one mighty effort ;—the application 
of a new power to navigation ; the rapid transit to 
every spot in the globe ; the founding of new set- 
tlements, and of future kingdoms ; the invention 
of arts, and discovery of new sciences; the cireu- 
lation of the word of God; the ubiquity of the 
English language from Quebec to Canton, from 
New Zealand to the Himalayas; and lastly, the 
universal peace, so merciful and unexpected, which 
may seem to be hushing the world into stillness, 
and to resemble the silence that was ‘‘ in heaven for 
about the space of half an hour ”’ at the opening of 
the Seventh Seal? Shall we discern nothing in 
these conjunctures but the chance on-drivings of a 
restless world, aiinless and uncontrolled? Or, as 
it watches the feverish strivings and agitations of 
men, can the eye of faith discern no Hand weav- 
ing out therefrom the web of the world’s destinies, 
and tracing upon it the legible characters of God’s 
eternal decrees? 

And God does not bestow His gifts for naught. 
These leadings of His providence, these opportu- 
nities, powers, resources; this peculiar and sin- 
gular contact into which we are brought with the 
heathen; what do they indicate, but that He 
seems to have designed our church for the special 
office and labors of an apostle? 





From the Atheneum. 
LEARNING TO READ. 


The Prince of Wales’ Library, No. 1.—The 
Primer—Butter’s Gradual Primer—The Pic- 
torial Primer—Pinnock’s Mentorian Primer— 
M’ Culloch’s First Reading Book—Green’s Uni- 
versal Primer—Guy’s British Primer— The In- 
fant School Spelling Book—Cobbett’s Spelling 
Book—The first Phonic Reading Book. 


Learnine to read has truly been said to be the 
most difficult of all human attainments, yet it is 
generally the first piece of direct instruction 
offered to the half-formed understanding of a child. 
It is most difficult under the best of systems ; 
under the common method it seems to be almost 
impossible. Scarcely anything appears more un- 
reasonable, illogical, contradictory, and perplex- 
ing, than the ordinary method of learning to read. 
With the view of seeing whether any improve- 
ment has been made of late years in children’s 
primers or first books, we have lately examined a 
collection of those in most common use. 

In almost all of them, the antiquated practice 
of teaching first the alphabet, and then dry, unin- 
teresting rows of words, by means of spelling, is 
pursued ,—the process being, as Mr. Edgeworth 
remarked, ‘‘a dreadful task to learn, and, if 
possible, a more dreadful one to teach.’’ Of the 
inutility, not to say mischievousness, of learning 
the alphabet as a step to reading, no one who has 
bestowed any attention on the subject, or who has 
attempted practically to teach a child to read, will 
be skeptical, nor be disposed to dispute the accu- 
racy of the shrewd remarks which Mr. Edgeworth 
published years ago on this subject :—‘* To begin 
with the vowels; each of these has different 
sounds, and consequently ought to have several 
names or different signs to distinguish them in 
different circumstances. In the first lesson of the 
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spelling book the child begins with a-b makes ab, 
b-a makes ba. The inference, if any general in- 
ference can be drawn from this lesson, is, that 
when a comes before 4 it has one sound, and after 
6 it has another sound ; but this is contradicted 
by-and-bye, and it appears that a after 4 has vari- 
ous sounds, as in ball, in bat, in bare. The letter 
i in fire, is i as we call it in the alphabet, but in 
fir it is changed, in pin it is changed again ; so 
that the child being ordered to affix to the same 
sign a variety of sounds and names, and not know- 
ing in what circumstances to obey, and in what to 
disregard the contradictory injunctions imposed 
upon him, he pronounces sounds at hazard, and 
adheres positively to the last ruled case, or main- 
tains an apparently sullen or truly philosophic and 
skeptical silence.” Mr. Edgeworth’s remarks 
seem to have produced no effects at all upon our 
primers. We have not observed that any one of 
them even alludes to his observations. The oldest 
of them, such as Guy’s and Pinnock’s, pursue the 
track they started upon years ago; whilst the 
more recent seem to struggle for notoriety by the 
adoption of fictitiously attractive features which 
have no legitimate connexion with the avowed 
purpose of the book. The ‘‘ Pictorial Primer,”’ 
though containing several woodcuts, which we 
recognize to have seen elsewhere, does not fulfil 
its tile. The great majority of the pictures make 
no pretence to illustrating anything in the book. 
Of a somewhat similar style 1s the primer called 
“The Prince of Wales’.”” The only feature 
here, and it is made a most important one, is the 
abundance of bad woodcuts, and an affected asso- 
ciation of them with letters and words. This 
primer begins, ‘‘ A’s like the steps open’d wide as 
this pair.’’ ‘ B like a mast with two sails full of 
air.”’ Both the ‘‘steps’’ and the ‘‘ mast’’ have 
the most strained and unnatural forms given them 
to suit them to the purpose. ‘‘ G's like the Dragon 
St. George did destroy.”” We beg to say, that 
no traditions of the dragon ever handed down such 
a dragon as is here given—a most unnatural mon- 
ster. ‘I's [not] like a fox standipg up on his 
tail.”’ Foxes never stand on their tails, and the 
fox here is not made to do so, but on his legs. 
Again, only the outline of a wine glass resembles 
Y, and it is a contradiction which every little pair 
of eyes will detect, to say it is like that letter. 
Let us assume for an instant that the association 
of a letter with the picture of an object is useful in 
impressing the letter on the child’s mind. The 
picture is given because the child is supposed to 
be already familiar with the object. But what a 
mistake it is to drag in those objects which not 
only are not familiar to children, but which many 
a child knows nothing about, and has never heard 
of! We question the universal knowledge among 
children of dragons, serpents, the monument, 
French horns, &c. Moreover, even the object 
where in one locality it is common is not univer- 
sally known. The little child of a midland county 
knows nothing about ships, and many a one of the 
metropolis has never seen a scythe. 

The same system is carried on with words and 


sentences, which must be quite unintelligible to. 


children. Thus, io ‘* Be,”’ there is a rude design 
of a lady holding a stick over the head of a man 
who is kneeling, intimating, we presume, that the 
man is to become something—a knight possibly. 
** Lo”’ isto be remembered by the representation 
of three boys playing at cards. ‘‘ Am” is denoted 
by an awkward-looking boy in a chair with 
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feathers in his cap, and the child is of course to 
know that it signifies ‘‘am the Prince of Wales,”’ 
as though his heraldic plume were a thing in- 
tuitively known to every British infant. A child 
pulling an old man’s pigtail illustrates with great 

ood taste and correctness the words ‘‘ If ye do so 

ery.’’ ‘‘ Jt is as shy as he is sly,’’ is told by 
the design of a man tempting a horse with a sieve 
of corn. On the first publication of this work we 
simply announced the fact, not caring to subject 
such a thing to criticism; but the abundance of 
woodcuts, and a gaudy tasteless cover, have ob- 
tained for it a considerable popularity, which shows 
how little thought is exercised in purchasing a 
child’s book. We cannot conceive a more trouble- 
some and misleading task than an attempt to in- 
struct a child by this book. 

In learning to read, pictures are of no use at 
all; yet they are to be found more or less in all 
primers and spelling-books, even in Cobbett’s, 
which is certainly the best according to the old 
plan. The pictures are in most cases very exe- 
crable, but even were they otherwise, they have 
nothing whatever to co with the process of learn- 
ing to read. The child who learns the word 
‘* Dog’’ in association with an effigy of the animal, 
is more likely to be confused when it meets with 
the word unaccompanied by the picture, than one 
who has learnt the word without it. We are, 
therefore, no friends to primers having either good 
or bad pictures, and we are sorry to see that the 
Council of Education have fallen into the mistake 
of sanctioning their use in Dr. Kay Shuttleworth’s 
impracticable attempt at a Primer—‘‘ The first 
Phonic Reading Book.”’ 

An attempt was made a few years ago, in a 
little work called the Anti-spelling Book, to intro- 
* duce a more reasonable system of learning to read 
than the -common one of analyzing words into their 
separate letters, This work obtained some little 
success for a time ; but we believe it never got into 
any very extensive or permanent use. The work 
itself was certainly susceptible of much improve- 
ment, especially in the selected exercises, but we 
do not think it was on that account that it did not 
succeed better. The reason of its failure doubt- 
less lay in the fact that the old mechanical jog- 
trot mode of learning to read by rote was found to 
be far the least troublesome to teachers. The old 
was the system by which they themselves had 
learned, and was therefore the most easy to com- 
municate. 

Upon the principle suggested by Mr. Edge- 
worth, the Anti-spelling Book adopted certain 
signs to indicate the various powers and sounds of 
the letters, and discarded the common practice of 
spelling the words into their separate letters before 
pronouncing them. We think it most likely that 
these arbitrary signs, indicating for instance where 
e should be sounded hard like k, and where like s, 
though by no means difficult for teachers to ac- 
quire, were a novelty too alarming to them, and 
prevented the success of this book as well as any 
extensive adoption of Mr. Edgeworth’s sugges- 
tions. We are by no means sure that these signs 
are of much vse, and our own experience tells us 
that they are not so. We see Dr. Shuttleworth 
adopts them, and we participate in the objections 
raised by the Quarterly Review to them. They 
certainly are not necessary for learning to read 
according to the anti-spelling principle ; which we 
should say is the least troublesome to the child, 
though demanding considerable patience on the 
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teacher’s part. We believe they have certainly 
tended to discourage the trial of the principle, 
sound enough in itself. Children learn to read 
words almost as imperceptibly as they learn to 
utter sounds, and do not pass throagh much ana- 
lytic reasoning in the process of doing so. A little 
steady and patient exercise of repeating the sound 
of the word in connexion with its sign, is sufficient 
to make the child familiar with the word when it 
sees its symbol. The child learns to read by the 

e, but Dr. Shuttleworth falls mto the error of 
thinking it is by sound. This is the course we 
would recommend in teaching reading. Select a 
sentence of short words, the sounds of which are 
familiar and quite intelligible to the child. Name 
each sound whilst pointing out the word, and 
cause the child to do so after you. The child may 
even learn the sentence by its ear, and it will 
probably do so before it recognizes the words and 
is able to read them. Do not spell the words to 
the child, and it is not of the slightest importance 
that the child should previously know anything 
about the alphabet. But whilst this process of 
learning to read is going on, the child may be ac- 
quiring the alphabet, writing, and spelling, at the 
same time. It is a matter of very little importance 
that a child begin to read at a very early age. 
Five or six years of age with ordinary children is 
quite early enough for commencing reading, ‘‘ the 
most difficult of all human attainments.’’ But 
long before this age, and before the reading course 
begins, we would have a foundation laid for 
writing, by putting a pencil or piece of chalk in 
the child’s hand ; so that when reading does be- 
gin, it will have acquired the power of copying in 
a rude way the written signs of the sounds it is 
learning to know, and hence fixing them in its 
mind, not only the more easily, but almost imper- 
ceptibly and ineffaceably. Before reading is 
begun, the child’s powers of observation and 
attention should have gone through a preparatory 
exercise, and perhaps the best elementary work 
of instruction for a very young child, is not any 
existing primer, but ‘* Exercises on the Senses,’’ 
published by Knight & Co. Cotemporary with 
these exercises, the child should learn to use its 
hands and fingers to hold and use a pencil, and in 
fact begin to copy the forms of letters, months be- 
fore it is systematically taught their names or their 
combinations ; and it may likewise proceed a few 
steps in counting and in understanding numbers 
before the arduous task of reading is begun. 
There is much in the “ Infant Spelling Book and 
Pictorial Dictionary’? which we cannot commend, 
but, on the whole, it will be found to offer more 
useful suggestions in a right direction than most 
of the works which head this short notice. As 
for spelling, it is learnt rather by the sight than 
by gabbling over, like-an automaton, lists of sy}la- 
bles. which are never retained in the mind. Sound 
is a lame guide to spelling, and we believe the 
best and shortest process of learning to spell is by 
writing out not disconnected words, but sentences 
which have a meaning and interest. And when- 
ever learning to read is begun, writing or copying 
the words, which ensures silent spelling, should 
be combined with it. 





The Cologne Gazette says that Eugene Sue’s 
Juif Errant has been stopped at the frontier, and 
all the German papers which published any part 
of it, seized. 
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From the Spectator, 7 Sept. 
oO’CONNELL AT LARGE. 


Tue last scenes of the parliamentary session, 
now formally closed, have been signalized by an 
unexpected event—the reversal of the judgment 
against Daniel O'Connell and the other repealers 
—the annulling of the whole proceedings! To 
the latest stages, the gigantic and complex process 
maintained its characteristic confusion and uncer- 
tainty. Three tribunals have pronounced solemn 
judgment on the case; each has treated the one 

low it with slight, if not with contempt; and 
the matter is left after all in a state of doubt bal- 
ancing between conflicting authorities, of greater 
weight and number on one side and of greater 
technical rank on the other. 

It will be remembered that the indictment against 
Mr. O'Connell and his coadjutors in the repeal 
agitation consisted of eleven counts, and was of 
enormous length; that. it charged against the 
prisoners, infer alia, attempts to force a repeal of 
the Union by * intimidation’’ and display of phy- 
sical force, to sow dissension between different 
classes of the queen’s subjects, and to corrupt the 
army; that the trial in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench of Dublin was delayed by endless technical 
objections; that the obstacles were finally sur- 
mounted ; that the jury took great pains to shape 
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collision between the Irish and English benches. 
But now we come to discord among the English 
judges themselves. Seven of them held, that in 
spite of the bad counts, the judgment must stand ; 
because the Irish judges must be presumed to 
know the bad from the good parts of the indict- 
ment; and as the punishment was at their discre- 
tion, it must be regarded as applied and appor- 
tioned to the good portions alone. It mattered not 
to the English judges that their Irish brethren did 
not know the bad from the good—that they pro- 
nounced the worst to be unexceptionable ; for the 
judicial mind piques itself on a most dense igno- 
rance prepense, and precludes itself from receiving 
useful information patent to all the world. The 
English judges therefore made-believe to think 
that the Irish judges exercised a discrimination 
which they knew them not to possess. This is 
what is called a ‘ legal fiction,”’—of which it may 
be said that it is not the kind of fiction that is 
truer than fact. Two of the judges demurred to 
that imaginative view, and insisted that as the 
judgment was given on a whole indictment, of 
which parts were unsound, and as no one could 
tel] how much of the punishment was awarded in 
respect of offences not legally brought home to the 
prisoners, the whole judgment must be annulled. 
The judicial majority, however, was for upholding 
the award; and so stood the matter when the 


their verdict accurately ; that a judge gave them a) judges delivered their opinions on Monday. Every- 
draft of the ‘*issues,’’ which they adopted ; and! body expected that the Irish judgment would be 


that the bench, pronouncing all the counts, partic- 
ularly the sixth and seventh, to be ‘* unexception- 
able,’’ sentenced the defendants to fine and impris- 


onment and to give sureties under heavy penalties | 


to keep the peace for seven years. Loudly com- 
plaining of unfair trial, O'Connell went to prison ; 
where he has been at the receipt of sympathy and 
eash, and whence, by the hand and mouth of the 
younger Daniel, he has continued to issue his 
mandates oral and epistolary. 

An appeal was brought on behalf of the re- 
pealers before the House of Lords; and the lords 
referred certain set questions to the judges of 
England for their opinion. Though the majority 
of the English bench supported the original judg- 
ment, their declarations of opinion were startling ; 
so much discredit did they cast upon the Dublin 
court and the conduct of the trial. Six of the 
eleven counts they all pronounced to be bad, or 
informal, for different reasons. ‘The jury, in an 
inordinate desire to be exact, had not been content 
to return a simple verdict of ‘‘ Guilty ’’ or ‘* Not 
Guilty’? upon each count; but had split the 
charges in the earlier portions of the indictment, 
which alleged most of the offences imputed, into 


divers degrees, by severally finding the prisoners! 
5 , : 


guilty of greater or less parts of each count: 
thus they destroyed the unity of allegation which 
ought to exist in each count, and turned it into a 
charge of different kinds of conspiracy, whereas 
it is held that each count can only be taken to 
allege one offence; so that the ‘ finding’’ on 
those counts was erroneous. In that way four 
counts were vitiated. The sixth and seventh 
counts alleged that the prisoners sought to gain 
their ends by *‘ intimidation ;’’ but as it was not 
stated who were to be intimidated or to be forced 
to obey the repealers, the English judges held these 
two counts to be bad in structure. Thus six of 
the eleven counts, pronounced by the Irish judges 
to be ‘‘ unexceptionable,’’ are pronounced by the 
English judges to be untenable! There is terrible 





sustained: the repealers in Dublin affected the 
‘* utmost indifference’’ for the issue ; sympathizers 


‘in London cried down the authority of the lords, 


anticipating that it would be adverse. 

The lords met on Wednesday; and expectation 
was confounded by an inversion of the majority 
and minority. Lord Lyndhurst began, echoing 
the majority of the judges; and Lord Brougham 
followed, going a step further to vindicate the 
sufficiency of the sixth and seventh counts and the 
distinctness of ‘‘ intimidation’ as a crime. Three 
whig law lords succeeded, echoing the minority of 
the judges, and going also somewhat further in 
that opposite direction ; for they concurred in the 
objection that the omission of names from the 
Dublin jury-book vitiated the panel, and therefore 
the jury drawn from it. Lord Denman was very 
emphatic and eloquently ‘* constitutional *’ on that 
point. Lord Cottenham succeeded in bringing 
out distinetly the flaws in the doctrine that a gen- 
eral judgment may be taken on an indictment 
in which there are bad counts. Indeed, all the 
three whig law lords have suddenly discovered 
gross slovenliness in the existing practice of gen- 
eral judgments in criminal cases and of laxity in 
framing indictments; and Lord Denman pointed 
out the futility of indictments so monstrously 
bulky as to defy the grasp even of a lawyer's 
** learned ’’ and practised mind, much more of a 
simple juror’s. The law lords having delivered 
their speeches, a curious scene ensued. There 
stood the *‘ noble and learned”? lords, ready to vote 
—three to one against the Irish judges, the Eng- 
lish judges, and ministers: some merely ‘‘ noble’ 
lords could not resist the impulse to redress the 
balance and vote. Here was a scandal! It is 
quite ‘‘ constitutional’ for the lords to vote ; for 
they are, as Lord Brougham delights in telling 
them, the highest court of Jaw and of appeal in 
the empire,—only they are so unfit for the office, 
that if they were really to exercise it, they could 
not very long enjoy it, without making the highest 
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the lowest in the scale of contempt, if not breeding 
a revolution. Lord Wharncliffe saw the danger, 
gave the lay lords some good advice, and they 
retired ; leaving the matter to be decided by the 
preponderance of whig ex-chancellors. By that 
vote the judgment was reversed. 

The ‘ monster trial’? seems doomed to cast 
discredit upon all concerned in it. The prisoners 
began, dallyieg and equivocating with sedition 
and treason, neither daring to be bold traitors nor 
yet scrupling to circumvent the law; the crown 
counsel came out with the vast and unmanageable 
indictment, offering in its unwieldly bulk a thou- 
sand vulnerable points of attack; the prisoners’ 
counsel kept up the game of equivocation and 
mere lawyer-like shuffling; the judges have ex- 
posed themselves to a derogatory reversal of their 
confident decision; the English judges play fast- 
and-loose with the law, and argue from expedi- 
ency; the lords settle the question by a vote 
which, to say the least, coincides with party divi- 
sions; the bulk of that high Court of Appeal 
stand by, confessing their own incapacity for the 
vaunted office ; anc the upshot is, that while the 
indictment fails on specialties, nobody can tell 
what on earth the law really is, so utter is the 
conflict and confusion of authorities. The matter 
was decided by chance. Repeal gambled with con- 
servatism, law lords being the dice ; O'Connell's 
genius threw deuce-ace, and he won. But there 
was no real triumph to either side. Ministers 
convicted their prisoner, but did not so contrive the 
business as to bring it to good fruit; O'Connell 
conquered, but only upon technical quirks and 
quibbles ; for the judges do not absolve him from 
crime. Some of the main charges conveyed in 
the condemned counts, even the ‘ intimidation ’’ 
of the sixth and seventh, were restated in the 
eleventh, which was sustained by all the judges, 
in and out of parliament. Perhaps ministers might 

revent the recurrence of such a disaster, by re- 
owt the balance of law lords with a couple of 
successive new retirements and appointments in the 
chancellorship! But it is a more interesting ques- 
tion, what will be done in the matter now? What 
will O'Connell do in the unexpected freedom thrust 
upon him! Something ingenious, no doubt—some- 
thing to signalize to the uttermost his miraculous de- 
liverance after ‘‘ martyrdom.’* And what will min- 
isters do' ‘The prorogation speech tells us nought. 
Perhaps their best course would be to turn over a 
new leaf; to let bygones be bygones ; and to see 
if the arch-repealer has not learned a useful lesson, 
in what he must know to be condemnation, though 
the vulgar herd of his followers may think it victory. 

14 September. 

O’Conne tt is at large; repeal is up once more. 
Dublin escorted the liberator from his prison on 
Saturday; on Sunday he was the chief object at a 
religious ceremony, in which he was held up to 
the Roman Catholic people of Ireland as manifestly 
favored by Heaven; on Monday he was once more 
at the Conciliation Hall, recommencing the repeal 
agitation. He begins again in characteristic style, 
with unbounded confidence in his own resources, 
astute caution, imposing plans, and a flood of 
words, often disfigured by the vulgarist traits of 
his eloquence. He does not scruple to class his 
deliverance with rain vouchsafed in time of drought 
at the prayer of ‘* faithful Christians ;"* and with 
those sacred, or rather sacrilegious allusions, he 
mixes coarse attacks on ‘* that indescribable wretch, 
Brougham,” that ‘‘ vinegar-cruet on two legs,’’ Mr, 
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Attorney-general Smith. Sir Robert Peel, ‘“ the 
monster liar in parliament,’’ and the like. Being an 
astute person, it is to be supposed that he selects 
that kind of eloquence whieh is most suited to the 
Irish mind ; and it appears to be so, not excepting 
even some educated Irish,—a fact not to be forg stten 
in considering the influence of his harangues. He 
assumed as a basis of the revived agitation, that he 
had beaten his prosecutors in law ; and he had the 
hardihood to assert that the final judgment under 
which he was released was founded not upon tech- 
nicalities, but upon ‘the merits’? of his case! 
The proof which he advanced was, that the two 
counts, the sixth and seventh, which charged him 
with ‘* intimidation’’ by multitudinous assemblages, 
were pronounce to be bad. It is hardly necessary 
to remind the reader that those two counts were 
pronounced to be bad, not in substance, but in struc- 
ture ; that the same charge of * intimidation’’ was 
set forth in a subsequent count, unanimously sus- 
tained by the judges; and that he was released, 
not because the judges of appeal thought him absolv- 
ed from crime, but because they could not tell how 
much of the punishment was founded upon the faulty 
counts ; so that in truth he was let off upon technical- 
ities. Still, for the time, the very fact of his being 
at large is a practical triumph; and his new plans 
need no apology from one whose will is so far law 
with the susceptible Irish. The repeal agitation 
is continued from the point where it was broken 
off by the proclamation against the Clontarf meet- 
ing and the prosecution; but with a difference. 
There is to be a deliberate consultation as to whe- 
ther it is necessary still to hold the Clontarf meet- 
ing ; Mr. O'Connell thinking that it is not neces- 
sary, as the ‘ principle’’ has been sufficiently es- 
tablished. What ‘principle’ is meant, we are 
not told ; the ‘* monster meetings”’ did not profess 
to be held in assertion of the right to meet in great 
numbers, for that was presumed, but for the pur- 
pose of ** counting noses,”’ which is not a principle 
but an application of arithmetic. However, it is 
clear that the monster meetings are not to be carried 
on ; O'Connell has thought better of that ; he has 
triumphed over his prosecutors, he declares ; but 
he discreetly lets ‘‘ 1 would not’? wait upon ‘I 
may,’’—implying some inkling of doubt as to the 
potential part. The next point is the assemblage 
of three hundred gentlemen as a ‘‘ Presepwative 
Society ;’’ but here too with a difference. Whereas 
the three hundred were to form a sort of legislature 
to make laws for voluntary observance by the peo- 
ple, they are now to constitute a body to negotiate 
with government, and a sort of court of review over 
the Repeal Association—a drag upon it, not an 
extension of its usurped legislative functions. And 
even in that modified sense, the project is to be 
subject to a severe scrutiny, with the opinion of 
the ablest lawyers taken as to its legality and 
safety. Lastly, there is to be an impeachment of 
the jadges by whom Mr. O'Connell was tried. 
This is an idle bravado, harmless, except in so far 
as it is a delusion of the Irish people ; but it will 
serve to keep up the show of ‘* important business”’ 
transacted by the Repeal Asseciation. An im- 
peachment is a very imposing measure: and for 
‘*a shilling a year, a penny a month, a farthing a 
week,’’ every bogtrotter can have his share in it. 
Ministers are also to be attacked; the liberator 
threatens an agitation for support in England, with 
a view to drive Sir Robert Peel from office. Every 
agitator amd projector can make sure of some fol- 


lowing in England, from a Lord George Gordon or 
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a Wilkes toa Canterbury Thom or a Captain Atch- 
erly ; and Mr. O'Connell may perhaps fairly count 
on a good market for his Irish grievances among 
the mere traders in opposition that invest every 
hustings and election-room. But, unluckily, he 
eannot speak in Ireland without being read in Eng- 
land; and his ambiguities are not relished by the 
downright English,—which must ever prevent his 
acquiring any very formidable influence on his own 
account with the English people. They go tosee 
him, they listen to him ; but they bear in mind his 
equivocations, and his denunciation of ‘* the Sax- 
on,’’—who is eminently the plebeian, as contra- 
distinguished from the aristocratic Norman. But, 
by an unprecedented display of conciliation, he 
courts other alliances. he Orangemen—no 
longer so called, but ‘*Anti-Irish’’—he invites 
with affection; and a decoy Orangeman, newly 
caught, is paraded as a member of the Association 
to attract others. The Protestants of Ireland are 
importunately asked to join in the repeal struggle ; 
and one gentleman having betrayed some inclina- 
tion, is clamorously besought to surrender himself 
in full. Mr. O’Connell exalts to the highest pinna- 
cle the ‘* rank’’ of this gentleman, Mr. Grey Por- 
ter; offers to yield to him the leadership of repeal ; 
and treats the half-convert as if Ireland awaited 
his acceptance to signify its allegiance with ‘an 
obedient start.’’ It must be a temptation to any 
man thus to have Ireland offered for his rule; and 
every one asks who is this great person, thus com- 
manding universal allegiance on the mere vouch- 
safing his presence? You suppose that you have 
suffered an unaccountable lapse of memory, and 
that some Irish Fox or Lambton, some Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald or some Charlemont at least, has 
Jain perdu unremembered ; you feel bound to know 
who Mr. Grey Porter is, and look modestly to the 
Irish papers to instruct your ignorance. It seems, 
however, that he is not familiarly known even in 
Ireland ; where he has attracted notice by a recent 
pamphlet in favor of federalism. A leading repeal 
paper tells us that heis high sheriff of Fermanagh ; 
adding—** We know nothing personally of Mr. 
Porter. We are told he is a young man—edu- 
eated, and of much vigor of mind. ‘The latter is 
manifest from his work ; in which, however, even 
our ‘ glance’ has shown us some errors.’ Such 
is the recruit, to attract whose person to the Con- 
ciliation Hall Mr. O'Connell offers to give up the 
leadership of repeal. O'Connell aims at one still 
more powerful alliance—that of the ‘‘ base, brutal, 
and bloody’? whigs; whom he now cajoles with 
grateful flattery for appointing the three law lords 
by whose vote he was let loose. To conciliate 
these alliances, and especially the last, he declares 
in favor of a federal parliament, as an experimen- 
tal step. He offers a new Lichfield House com- 
pact ; and, after Lord John Russell’s overtures, he 
does not make the offer quite unwooed. In short, 
the new campaign is to be signalized by a more 
measured caution, learned from the conviction and 
sentence, and by a more imposing vastness of re- 
sources and pageant measures, conceived in the 
inspiration of the final triumph. The agitator 
starts with victory over ministers as a lawyer and 
combatant on the ground of ‘* the constitution ;”’ 
he vaunts a compact alliance with Heaven; he is 
at the receipt of advances from discontented Or- 


angemen, from mild theorists growing familiar to 
discussions about repeal, from whigs tired with 


exclusion from office. He seems ready to post- 
pone the fanatica] but neutral doctrine of absolute 
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repeal, and to aim at coping with the government 
by a revival of party, which had sunk, in the con- 
tests of whig and tory about distinctions without 
a difference, into the lowest stage of impotence. 
The whigs are no longer disowned ; repeal is no 
longer a neutral but a party matter; will the whigs 
be able to resist the proffer of that aid in their ex- 
tremity ¢ 

The question is preceded by another, of larger 
scope. What will be done by the leading English 
statesmen, of whatsoever party, and especially by 
the liberal leaders? Will they consent to any 
equivocal encouragement of a project to repeal the 
union? To an unequivocal encouragement, of 
course, they never would assent; because, as the 
English people would never submit to the sever- 
ance of the British Isles, no English statesman 
would venture to be instrumental in such dismem- 
berment. As to an equivocal dalliance, if their 
own conscience permitted it, will political oppo- 
nents permit it; or will not an explicit declaration 
be extorted from the whigs, whether they really 
consent to repeal or not! Would Lord John Rus- 
sell avow such consent? Would any mere party 
combination of liberals be possible just now with- 
out Lord John? So far as the whigs are con- 
cerned, these questions seem to answer them- 
selves. But it is to be doubted whether in his new 
blandishments O’Connell will be easily repelled. 
He says not. Even should the whigs ease their 
consciences by disavowing repeal in every modifi- 
cation, he will probably support them in their pro- 
jects; confident that if they do not in return give 
him direct support, they will again help him to 
frustrate the measures that may be taken to control 
him and bring him to account, as he now thanks 
them for having done. 

The prospect for ministers is a troubled one at 
the best. It does not suffice to criticise O'Con- 
nell’s speeches and find them trashy—his measures 
and find them foolish; for idle as may be the ad- 
venturer’s projects, shifty as his allies, the whigs, 
may be, the premier can boast of no very felici- 
tous combination of forces to oppose to them. 
There is a bad cohesion in his own party ; por- 
tions of it hang loose; and none of it is so well 
under command but that any accident to the leader 
might subject him to the fate of the wounded 
hyena, to be finished by his fellows. He may 
calculate on his party-majority; but parliament 
will be in its fourth session—two more years will 
bring it to an end, even should it attain the patri- 
archal ante-reform-bill age ; and although a gene- 
ral election might not at once convert the majority 
into a minority, it might so seriously diminish his 
strength as to reduce him to the ridiculous level of 
the whig cabinet that he turned out. He has al- 
ready sustained a session of mortifieation—of mea- 
sures defeated or crippled; and especially in 1e- 
gard te Ireland, he has suffered another year to go 
by without doing anything. The old reproach 
against the whigs—promise mocked in shortcoming 
performance—grows upon him. He foregoes the 
only means of disarming the repeal or oy other 
agitation—measures sincerely devised and vigo- 
rously urged to begin and carry forward extensive 
improvements in the condition of the Irish people. 
England wil] never enjoy a peaceful neighborhood, 
English ministers never have ease, except while 
Treland is steadily advancing to a state of comfort. 

_— x 

Our last postscript indicated the tumult of ex- 

citement created among the people of Dublin by 
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the intelligence of the judgment reversed by the 
House of Lords, which reached that city on the 
Thursday afternoon. Mr. O’Connell’s rooms in 
Richmond Penitentiary were at once invaded by a 
crowd of noisy congratulators. He is said to have 
borne the intelligence ‘‘ with the same calmness 
that it was manifest he would have shown had it 
been of an opposite nature.’’ The Repeal Asso- 
ciation held a special meeting to concert measures 
for giving éclat to the occasion; and it was re- 
solved to escort Mr. O’Connell from gaol in pro- 
cession. It was then uncertain what day he would 
be discharged, but Saturday was fixed upon as the 
most probable. 

The formal record of the reversal of judgment, 
however, was brought to Dublin on Friday even- 
ing, by one of the traversers’ agents, and handed 
to the sub-sheriff; on which the order of discharge 
was made; and at seven o'clock Mr. O’Connell 
left the prison, privately and on foot, supported by 
his sons John and Daniel, and accompanied by Mr. 
Steele and some others. a aa sta soon re- 
cognized ; and as he passed along, a crowd col- 
lected and followed him; forming a great con- 
course when they all reached Merrion Square. 
Having gained his home, he came out into the 
balcony, and made a short speech ; containing lit- 
tle besides an expression of thanks for the tran- 
quillity which the people had maintained during 
his incarceration. On being dismissed, the crowd 
quietly dispersed. 

Although the liberator had left the prison on 
the Friday evening, :he good folks of Dublin were 
not to be disappointed of their procession ; and, 
that it ~_— have all due effect, early on Saturday 
morning Mr. O'Connell went back to his prison! 
It has indeed been suggested that he went back 
‘in order that he might finish one of the devo- 
tions of the Catholic Church, which, continuing 
for a certain number of days, terminated that day. 
This devotion, entitled ‘the Novena,’ it seems 
was offered up for the purpose of beseeching 
Heaven that justice might be done. In this devo- 
tion it seems that all the Catholic traversers had 
united.’’ The hour of public departure was fixed 
for noon, but the very size of the procession caused 
a delay of two hours; for although the head of 
the body reached the prison-gates at noon, and 
went past, it was two o'clock before the triumphal 
car drew up; and words of impatience escaped 
from the hero of the pageant. All the city seems 
to have been in motion, either marching in the line 
or standing to see it. The procession comprised 
the trades of Dublin, each trade preceded by its 
band ; several repeal wardens, and private or po- 
litical friends of O'Connell; many members of 
the corporation, and the lord mayor, in full cos- 
tume; and then, preceded by wand-bearers, and 
**'Tom Steele’ with a branch in his hand, as head 
) —engenagh came the car bearing the liberator. 

his car was constructed for the chairing of Mr. 
O'Connell some years ago; but out of Dublin its 
plan is probably unknown. It is a kind of plat- 
form, on which are three stages, rising one above 
the other like steps; profusely decorated with 

urple velvet, gold fringe, gilt nails, and painting. 

ix splendid dappled greys slowly drew the cum- 
brous vehicle along. On the topmost stage, ele- 
vated some dozen feet above the crowd, and 
drawn to his full height, stood O'Connell. Al- 
though grown rather more portly since his con- 
finement, and wearing that somewhat anxious ex- 
pression which has been often noticed of late, he 
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looked well. His head, thrown proudly back, 
was covered with the green gold nh velvet repeal 
cap. He bowed incessantly to the cheering mul- 
titude. On the second stage was seated the rev- 
erend Mr. Miley; on the lowest were, Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell junior, two of Mr. O’Connell’s grand- 
sons, dressed in green velvet tunics and caps with 
white feathers, and a harper, in the ancient dress 
of his craft, inaudibly playing on his instrument. 
Then followed the other traversers, some with 
their ladies, and a few friends, in three private 
carriages; the subordinate repeal martyrs, also 
bowing and smilir on all sides ; and finally, the 
lawyers in a coach, carrying the ‘‘ monster indict- 
meat.’’ The procession traversed the greater 
part of Dublin, and did not reach Merrion Square 
until half-past five o'clock. 

Having entered his own house, Mr. O’Connell 
mounted the balcony, and addressed the people. 


From the (Whig) Examiner. 


Justice however prevailed, and the Chancellor 
had the bitter task of declaring undone all that the 
overnment of which he is a member has been 
aboring for, through thick and thin, for nearly a 
twelvemonth. 

And what have they done afterall’ They have 
disgraced the first tribunal in Ireland, they have 
shown their own pertinacity in injustice, they have 
exhibited themselves as the unscrupulous defend- 
ers of a judgment bad in law and worse in morality, 
they have infamized themselves as the vouchers 
and sponsors for all that was unjust and oppressive. 

And what have they done towards the ends they 
had in view? They have shown that they could 
only combat O’Connell with foul weapons, and that 
he could beat them even at those iniquitous odds. 
The bunglers have ere the game with loaded 
dice, and lost nevertheless. They have incalcu- 
lably increased O’Connell’s power and popularity, 
by first making him a martyr, and lastly, a con- 
queror. 

He now appears to his millions of followers as 
the Samson breaking the puny bands cast around 
him, or the Daniel coming scatheless from the 
lion’s den. 

What was ‘the do-nothing policy’? compared 
with this wonderful progress from bad to worse? 
We from the first predicted that the departure from 
the passive system would have these results, and 
that the attempts of these men to do something for 
the suppression of the Repeal agitation, would 
make all the country deplore their having aban- 
doned the do-nothing system so suited to their 
capacities, and unsvited to the circumstances in 
which they were placed. 

We foresaw that they would have the wolf by 
the ears, and would be unable either to hold or to 
let him go with safety. They had resolved, it is 
said, on sending the Queen to Ireland to let the 
wolf go, making her grace the cover for their own 
impolicy and pusillanimity, but before the trick 
could be played off, the wolf breaks away from 
their grasp. 

And now, are they to begin again where they 
left off, with the arms of the law not only defeated, 
but worse, disgraced? No, such are not the terms, 
bad as they would be. The Repeal agitation is 
not now what it was last autumn. It has spread 
and taken a very different character in the excite- 
ment and wrath created by the monster prosecu- 
tion, and is evincing a rebellious spirit of the most 
malignant character. On the other hand, the awe 
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of the law and of the government have been weak- 
ened. ‘The fool’s bolt has been shot; the worst 
attempted and defeated. 

How different would have been the state of 
things, if government had been content to rest 
satisfied either with the advantage it had certainly 
gained over O'Connell after the proclamation, and 
before the prosecution, which set him up again ; 
or, in the less judicious course of resort to the law, 
had they taken their measures at all hazards for a 
fair trial. Had he been acquitted upon a fair 
trial, his acquittal would have been no conviction 
of the first tribunal of the country, and no shame 
to the queen’s government. Of all the disgrace- 
ful defeats the defeat of injustice is the worst, the 
most infamous and damaging. 

Should a case hereafter arise requiring recourse 
to the laws, what prejudice and suspicion would 
attach, and reasonably, to the proceeding after the 
present example. 

It is said that after all justice has been done. 
Yes, but after all; and after all through the pres- 
ence and preponderance of three eminently able 
and fair lawyers in the House of Lords. In one 
of Eugene Sue’s novels, a goblet of water is 
brought to his hero with a large centipede in it ; 
the disgusted guest having rebuked the waiter for 
his dirtiness, the fellow turns aside, pulls out the 
centipede with his finger and thumb, and then 
returns, saying, ‘* You cannot say there is a centi- 
pede in it now.’’ But the illustration is too favor- 
able to our minister, for he did not pull the centi- 
pede out of the glass. ‘The injustice which the 
law officers and Irish court did, the ministry sanc- 
tioned and defended, and the majority of the Eng- 
lish judges would have upheld ; and it was in spite 
of all that it was overthrown by Lords Cottenham, 
Denman, and Campbell, whose names will be 
honored over the whole world, and through al) 
history, for this signal and momentous act. 

It might be a matter of wonder what motive 
could have influenced the judges to endeavor to 
maintain the judgment on such obviously rotten 
grounds, but for the simplicity of Mr. Baron Al- 
derson, who let the truth escape in an exordium 
touching the importance of supporting the court 
below, an object with the bench too likely to blot 
out of view the ends of substantial justice. 

The posture of the ministry would now be really 
almost touching, were there not so much of unwor- 
thiness in its course. How blank must be poor 
Sir Robert Peel’s countenance! What a fine 
paragraph he had prepared for the Queen’s Speech 
about asserting the majesty of the Jaws and all that, 
instead of which the administrators of the said 
laws stand in the pillory by judgment of the House 
of Lords. 

Nothing happens according to expectation. 
Who could have imagined that the deliverance of 
O'Connell from injustice, and this heivy blow and 
great discouragement to the miuistry, could come 
to pass through the Tory House of Lords! 

* * * * * 

Truly Lord John Russell had abundant grounds 
for his memorable declaration in Parliament, that 
Mr. O'Connell had not had a fair trial. 

Allowing for the difference of manners, the Irish 
State Trials may be placed next in infamy to the 
worst trials in the time of the worst of the Stuarts. 
There has not, indeed, been the frank brutality in 
words, but the spirit and substance of the proceed- 
ings have hardly been better; and the difference 
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has simply been, that the advocate for the prose- 
cution on the bench has had his tongue under the 
government compelled by the manners of the 
times, and that injustice has been tempered with 
more decency. 

It is laughable to remember now the tears and 
sobs of Mr. Justice Burton when delivering the 
monstrous judgment which should never have been 
passed. Were his tears the tears of conscience ' 
Certainly he might have spared himself the sor- 
row, by opening his eyes at the proper time to the 
glaring defectiveness of the very counts in con- 
sideration of which he awarded the punishment. 
But perhaps he said, as the French critic did on 
the first night of a tragedy, ‘* How can I see faults 
when my tears blind me ?”’ 

The reception of the verdict on the bad counts, 
and the pretence that they were set aside in the 
consideration of the punishment (against the noto- 
rious fact,) would have made a more dangerous 
precedent, as Lord Denman remarked, in this par- 
ticular case of the monster indictment, in which 
the counts were so many and voluminous. We 
likened it at the time to the Fieschi battery of the 
infernal machine, and the simile has been perfected 
by the bursting of some of the barrels, and the 
maiming of the engineer. 

The pretence that the conviction on the bad 
counts went for nothing is indeed like the arrange- 
ment of the duellist who chalked out a part of his 
antagonist’s body, and assured him that if he hit 
him out of those bounds it should go for nothing. 

Discredited as the Irish court is by its conduct 
on this trial, yet the heaviest infamy is that of the 
ministry which was ready to avail itself of all the 
advantages so wrongfully obtained. We do not 
hesitate to impute to Sir Robert Peel sharping in- 
justice. 

If his partisanship had not been incomparably 
stronger than his honor and justice, he would have 
caused the proceedings against O’Connell to be 
abandoned when the court had decided against 
the challenge to the array, and thereby condemned 
the traversers to a trial by an unfairly-constituted 
jury. This would have been an honest, a just, a 
magnanimous, and therefore a wise and politic 
course ; and the government would in every way 
have gained by it, and held the fair powers of the 
law in double awe over the agitators. 

But Sir Robert Peel is one of those men who 
suppose that the expedient must always be the 
crooked, and who rate advantages by the devia- 
tions from rectitude through which they are com- 
passed. ‘* A knave,’’ says Coleridge, ‘‘ is a fool 
with a cireumbendibus.”’ 

And what has the crafty, shallow minister now 
got by all that he has procured to be done, and 
defended when done? He has had Mr. O'Connell 
wrongfully imprisoned for three months, and he 
has disgraced one of her Majesty’s courts, and 
covered his government with shame,—balked in 
its malice, discomfited, defeated in the most infa- 
mous of all attempts, that of persisting in the 
— of injustice through the abused forms of 
aw. 





Avvices from Alexandria, of August the 30th, 
announce that Mehemet Ali contemplated an expe- 
dition against the Abyssinians ; ‘* to punish them,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ for their frequent inroads on the territo- 
ry of Aleche.”” The Pacha, quite restored in 
health, was about to return to Cairo. 
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From the Correspondent of the National Intelligencer. 
FRANCE——BRITISH TREATY WITH HANOVER. 


Paris, 29th August, 1844. 

Yesrerpay every journal, except the four official 
and semi-official, vehemently incited and argumen- 
tatively encouraged the nation to war with Great 
Britain. We might have fancied that we saw 
fiery crosses and contending hosts in the deep 
cerulean. We were told of the precipitate return 
of the ministers ; of a cabinet council of more than 
two hours, at which the king presided, to deter- 
mine the answer to the British ulttematum concern- 
ing the Pritchard affair, and of a unanimous resolve 
with which the British cabinet could not be satis- 
fied. Mr. Guizot anxiously visited Lord Cowley 
before and after the final deliberation, and con- 
ferences of both took place with the assembled 
representatives of the other great powers. The 
stocks fel! deplorably : the depositors of the savings 
funds betrayed alarm for their money, which 
amounts to four hundred millions of francs in the 
stocks or hands of the government. The Journal 
des Debats and the Globe exert themselves to-day, 
to calm the public excitement and apprehension. 
The article of the Debats must have been concerted 
with Mr. Guizot’s department, as follows : 

** We have highly blamed the insulting and pro- 
voking language of certain English newspapers, 
and we must equally condemn such of our own 
journals as seem to take pleasure in crying out for 


war. The government has declared, in the most/ 


solemn manner, that, in repelling an unjust aggres- 
sion, France did not intend to make a conquest of 
Morocco, and form permanent establishments in 
the country. This declaration has all Europe for 
its witness, and our national good faith for its 
guaranty. We add, that the opposition itself has 
become a party to it. It may then be said to be a 
settled point, a word of honor by which we are 
bound. War, no doubt, may compel us to occupy 
for the moment a port or town elouniois to an 
enemy, or even a point of his territory. We, on 
this occasion, do occupy the island of Mogador, 
and the Prince de Joinville has landed some troops ; 
we will go up as far as Fez, if we should find it 
necessary ; we will, in fine, use every means which 
war affords us; but they will be employed only for 
imposing secure terms of peace, and not for con- 
quest—to obtain the reparation and guaranties to 
which we are entitled, and not to aggrandize our 
possessions in Africa. In saying this we say 
nothing but what has been formally declared from 
the tribunes of the two chambers, and repeated by 
the press. England has much better than confi- 
dential promises, it has the public pledge of 
France! Confidential promises might vanish with 
the ministry that had the imprudence to make 
them—an engagement entered into in the face of 
the chambers, and ratified by them and by public 
opinion, becomes a national obligation. It is nota 
concession yielded to foreign influence; it is a 
resolution demanded in our own interest. To ac- 
complish the pacification of Algeria, and to colo- 
nize it, is the great object of our present efforts ; 
and the burden of this alone is sufficiently heavy 
for our budget. We have nearly 100,000 men in 
Africa, and to conquer and preserve Morocco we 
must have another 100,000 men ; and while all the 





blood and treasure of France will be absorbed by a 
land which cannot render any return for a long 
time, what would become of our position in Eu- 
rope! where would be our political freedom? It 
requires no magic to answer this question.”’ 


August 31. 
The public longing was indulged on the evening 


of the 29th instant, by the official emission of the 
Prince de Joinville’s detailed reports of his opera- 
tions before Tangiers and Mogador, and the grand 
despatch of Marshal Bugeaud frem the scene of 
his triumph. You can scarcely conceive the 
avidity with which those documents were snatched 
and read in the streets, coffee-houses, and circu- 
lating libraries. 

The London Morning Chronicle published last 
week a letter, which the Journal des Debats—no 
doubt speaking by authority—contradicted in these 
terms :— 

**The Morning Chronicle publishes a letter, at- 
tributed to an ealiehane who accompanied Mr. 
Drummond Hay on his mission to the Emperor of 
Morocco, in which it is said that the emperor re- 
ceived Mr. Hay on the 5th at Rabat, that he ex- 
pressed the best intentions, and consented to all 
the conditions stipulated by France and Spain, and 
that Mr. Hay was astonished when, on the follow- 
ing day, he heard the cannonade of the French 
squadron. We cannot tell whether this letter be 
genuine or not; but, at all events, it is a tissue of 
inaccuracies, each self-evident. This letter must 
be apocryphal, or the person who accompanied 
r. Hay must have been most singularly misin- 
formed. We have reason to believe that the re- 
ports of the English consul himself give the most 
directly opposite conclusions, and that it was only 
after having acquired a certain conviction that the 
emperor sought merely to gain time that the 
Prince de Joinville proceeded to take summary 
measures.”” 

The Paris editors laugh at the moderation and 
kind qualifications with which the London Times 
—after so much bluster—treats the bombardment 
of Mogador and the occupation of the island, and 
gives itself doubly the lie in observing, (28th 
instant :) ** No one—least of all a British officer— 
would deliberately charge Frenchmen, whether 
sailors or soldiers, with cowardice.’’ The Jour- 
nal des Debats has well remarked of the mighty 
London oracle : ‘* The Times, certainly, says every 
now and then excellent things; but the force of 
its articles is materially lessened in general by 
what it said the day before, and may say the day 
after.”’ It is, on nearly ali occasions, so inimical 
and unjust to the United States, that Iam not at 
all distressed by its absolute, manifold disgrace in 
the instance of the letters, and of its casus belli, 
upon which the Chronicle rallies it with equal pun- 
gency and truth. 

Yesterday morning a general persuasion of peace 
reigned, owing to intelligence, in the most positive 
terms, from Marseilles and Toulon, by the way of 
Oran and of Algiers, that Emperor Muley, after 
the battle of Isly, submitted to all the conditions of 
the French ultimatum, and that Abd-el Kader was 
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THE MIRACLE. 


actually captured by four hundred of the emperor’s 
negro-cavalry, and about to be delivered up to 
Marshal Bugeaud. The Journal des Debats of 
this morning mentions the accounts as pretended 
news, with the addition that, as late as midnight, 
the government had received no advices of the 
kind. It isa subject of speculation here and in 
London whether the emperor will yield by reason 
of the French blows, or be obliged as well as exas- 
perated to persevere indefinitely in the contest. 
A considerable booty—merchandise, fruit, and 
stores of every description—belonging to Muley, 
was found by the captors on the island at Mogador. 
The Debats announces to-day, semi-officially, that 
the government remains of the same mind since 
the victories ; no acquisition of territory is medi- 
tated ; it acknowledges that Great Britain has a 
much larger stake in the Morocco question than 
France ever had in the Chinese ; and consequently 
better title to interfere, and prescribe limitations. 
The Opposition editors call this truckling to the 
British cabinet, and accuse the French ministry of 
having interpolated into Prince de Joinville’s de- 
spatch from Tangiers several phrases meant to reas- 
sure the British. Itis confidently affirmed that Gen. 
Athalin, the confidential aid-de-camp of Louis Phi- 
lippe, is the bearer to London of a reasonable solu- 
tion of the Tahiti problem. My inference from all 
that has passed and passes would be that neither 
the Tahiti nor the Morocco question will produce 
arupture. The Legitimist journals dwell on the 
deficiency of the Moors in discipline and artillery, 
in order to show that the victory of Bugeaud, with 
such means as he had, was certain, inevitable. 
The National says: ‘‘ If the Emperor of Morocco 
or Abd-el-Kader had beaten the French forces, all 
Algeria would have risen against us incontinently.”’ 


The treaty of commerce and navigation between 
Great Britain and Hanover, in which the Stade 
duties are modified, deserves attention at Wash- 
ington. The London Morning Chronicle says of 
It:— 


** British commerce passing up the Elbe will 
hereafter be placed in a much more favorable posi- 
tion, though not in that which it ought to occupy, 
while the concessions to Hanover exhibit how 
hard a bargain has been driven by the government 
of a little kingdom, once our petted dependency, 
and which, to say the least of it, owes as much to 


Britain as Britain does to it. The face of the 
treaty shows the higgling which preceded it. 
Every article in it bristles with ‘ reciprocity’ and 
‘equivalent ;’ and Hanover is repeatedly warned 
that Britain will only continue the privileges it ac- 
cords, so long, and no longer, as Hanover adheres 
to her bargain. So far, however, it is something 
to have our commerce, passing up the Elbe, deliv- 
ered from the inquisitorial and vexatious regula- 
tions of the existing Stade system, as is secured 
by the sixth article of the treaty, which also pro- 
vides that certain important articles of British pro- 
duce and manufactures there enumerated, are only 
to pay two thirds of the duties specified in the new 


tariff. 
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We have bright and temperate weather; the 
vintage is now expected to be satisfactory in quan- 
tity and quality. In the afternoon of the 29th in- 
stant I happened to get a full, distinct view of 


Louis Philippe, at Versailles ; he appeared to me 
to retain his best health and spirits. 





From the Examiner. 
THE MIRACLE. 


Ir took three attorneys half-an-hour to convince 
Mr. O’Connell that the judgment on him was re- 
versed. One of the attorneys kissed him, and not- 
withstanding even the kiss of an attorney—a 
thing, we believe, rarely given, as it could not very 
well be put down in the bill, (to kissing our client, 
so and so,) Mr. O’Connell remained incredulous. 
He knew, indeed, that the news must be true or 
the attorneys could not be there to tell it, but he 
could not believe it because the attorneys told it. 
It was enough to make anything untrue to have 
three attorneys agreeing in asserting it, and one 
embracing and kissing in a manner to call Judas 
to mind. 


** When the account came to me of the decision 
in our favor, though the attorneys rushed into my 
presence, and one of them did me the hdnor of 
embracing me, still notwithstanding that kiss, and 
the words that accompanied it, and with the full 
knowledge that it was so or the attorneys would 
not be there, yet for a full half-hour afterwards 1 
did not believe it.’’ 


The three attorneys had to convince Mr. O’Con- 
nell that there were three honest lawyers in the 
House of Lords; a most surprising fact, vouched 
for by the most suspicious of all human testimony. 

Mr. O'Connell does not hesitate to declare the 
thing a miracle, referable to the prayers of the 
Catholic Church. 


‘* Yes, I repeat it is not the work of man. It is 
a blessing bestowed by Providence on the faithful 
people of Ireland. (Hear, and cheers.) There 
is no superstition in representing it as the gift of 
Providence ; no submission in bowing before the 
throne of God and accepting it as His act. I 
would not introduce such a topic here if it were 
contrary to the principles or doctrine of any reli- 
gious sect represented here. But it is not. It is 
the doctrine of the Protestant church, as well as 
of the Catholic church, that God interferes with 
the concerns of man. As Christians they all be- 
lieve that; and the book of Common Prayer con- 
tains, in every part, proofs that it is one of the 
tenets of Protestantism, for it contains prayers for 
heat in time of rain, and for other variations in the 
seasons, as well as for every temporal advantage. 
I cannot, therefore, hurt an individual prejudice 
by referring to this subject; and I would not do 
so, if it were possible that any such prejudice 
could exist. What I have been describing is 
clearly the doctrine of the Catholic church also. 
And let us recollect that millions of the faithful 


people of Ireland had lifted up their hands to God \ 


—that the priests of God offered up the holy sacri- 
fice of the mass—that the holy secluded Sisters 
of Charity united their prayers with those of the 
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riests at the altars. The Catholics of England 
joined with us on the occasion. The entire Cath- 
olic population of Belgium offered up similar 
prayers, and along the shores of the Rhine the. 
same voice of supplication has been heard.”’ 

It is to be lamented, then, that the miracle did 
not take place a little earlier in the proceedings, 
and manifest itself in the fairness of the jury list, 
the temper of the attorney-general, or the impar- 
tiality of the judges. In such case there would 
have been no ‘‘ vinegar cruet on two legs’’ pen- 
ning challenges in court ; no Mr. Justice Crampton 
‘* squeezing up his face as if to strike the travers- 
ers with terror at his lion aspect ;’’ and no penny- 
weight chief justice charging the jury against 
‘*the other side.’’ And certainly the most won- 
derful miracle would have been a fairly-conducted 
prosecution of Irish liberals under a tory adminis- 
tration. 

The present miracle must bear the name of the 
miracle of the three honest lawyers. 

Voltaire being in a company amusing themselves 
with stories of robbers, and called on in turn for 
his tale, said, ‘‘ Once upon a time there was a 
farmer-general,’’ and there stopped. When called 
upon to proceed with his story, he said it was all 
told, all robbery being summed up in the fact that 
there was a farmer-general. 

And so, when Mr. O’Connell has to tell his tale 
of the miracle of justice, it will all be narrated in 
the words, ‘‘Once on a time there were three 
honest lawyers.”’ 

Had Lord Abinger lived the miracle would have 
been marred by a full counterpoise for the three 
honest lawyers. 





Tur Worip.—Sweeping the political telescope 
over the horizon abroad, we find nothing very 
striking for description; although there is move- 
ment in all quarters—a storm either subsiding or 
brewing. France and Morocco lie upon their arms, 
reposing, but not reconciled. Spain is reconciled 
to her African ally; but is now busied with some 
revolutionary murmurs at home. Italy trembles 
at the stifled sound of resurrection. In Egypt, 
Mehemet Ali has used the panie caused by his 
mad escapade, to make his ministers confess some 
delinquency in their rule, and in penance to mulet 
themselves for the benefit of his treasury. British 
India has no war upon her hands, but only a mu- 
tiny, and the distant sounds of barbarian contest in 
her slumbering ear. China is threatened with 
more intrusive negotiations, American and French ; 
like boys who have seen one of their number rob 
an orchard, the American and Frenchman will 
noisily step in too, even at the risk of spoiling the 
sport for all. Fiscal differences have set the gov- 
ernor and people of Eastern Australia by the ears. 
All this is matter that little concerns us in England 
at present; but it promises to make incidents for 
the journals some day.—Spectator, Sept. 7. 


A letter from Darmstadt, dated 2d September, 
in the Ober Post Amts Zeitung, describes a striking 
method newly invented for the cure of pectoral 
complaints— 


‘The surgical operations of Dr. Von Herff at 
present attract great interest here. These opera- 
tions have in several instances effected a decided 
cure in cases of tubercular pulmonary consump- 
tion—pithisis tuberculosa. The seat of the ulcera- 
tion having been ascertained by means of the 
stethoscope, the matter is discharged outwardly 
by an incision being made in the cavity of the 
breast, penetrating the lungs. The cure is finally 
effected by medicine injected into the wound by a 
syringe. We have hitherto refrained from making 
known these operations, as we wished to await the 
results ; but we are now enabled to affirm with 
confidence, that in several instances the operations 
have obtained the most complete success, and in 
no case have been attended by any danger to life. 
We hope that Dr. Von Herff, after an extended 
series of experiments, will make the observations 
deduced from them the subject of a philosophic 
inquiry.’” 


We observe it stated in a Liverpool journal, 
that several vessels have left that port for the 
Western coast of Africa, with sealed instructions, 
to be opened in a certain latitude; and each car- 
rying an experienced practical chemist, furnished 
with tests for ascertaining the real qualities and 
composition of ores and salts. ‘Te destination of 
these vessels, probably the pioneers of a new 
traffic, is understood to lie between the 20th and 
30th degree of latitude on the Western coast ; and 
their object, the discovery of certain suspected 
veins of copper, lead, iron, or gold, stated to exist 
about forty miles from the sea-coast, and in a rich 
and fertile country.— Morning Chronicle. 


Tue most respectable booksellers, grocers, 
chemists, milliners, and other shopkeepers, except- 
ing provision and refreshment-shops, have com- 
menced now to open at seven in the morning, and 
close their doors at eight every evening, excepting 
Saturday night, then one hour later. Arrange- 
ments are also being made to close at seven o’clock 
in the months of November, December, January, 
and February.—Standard. 


France.—A fter long denying the fact, the Paris 
apers admit that the Tahiti question between the 
rench and English governments is settled. The 

Courrier Francais states, that 25,000 francs will 
be the amount of compensation offered to Mr. 
Pritchard for the outrage inflicted upon him by M. 
D’Aubigny. Captain Bruat has succeeded to the 
rank of Captaine de Vaisseau of the first class. 


Tue Municipal Council of Toulon have made 
great preparations to receive the Prince De Join- 
ville in triumph on his expected return to France ; 
having voted 20,000 francs for the purpose, besides 
500 francs to be given to the widow of each sailor 
from Toulon killed at Tangier or Mogador. The 

rince is looked for in Paris about the 15th instant. 

here is a talk that he will be made Lord High 
Admiral of France ; a post first filled, in 1270, by 
Florent de Varennes, and last borne by the Duc 
D’ Angouléme. 


Tue Morning Chronicle mentions tokens of in- 
creasing the military force in Ireland—the ‘‘ erec- 
tion”’ of large guns at Cork, and the enlargement 
of Rock Barrack at Bally-shannon ; adding, ‘* Some 
regiments are daily expected, and the military 
force is to be increased beyond its amount during 
the state trials. Some detachments had been 
drafted off since that time, but their places are to 
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RETURNS EXHIBITING THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


From the Morning Chronicle. 
RETURNS EXHIBITING THE OCCUPATIONS OF 
THE PEOPLE. a 


Tue long-expected abstract of the answers and 
returns obtained in 1841, relative to the occupa- 
tions of the people, has at length appeared, and a 
more important publication has rarely issued from 
the press. It places beyond the possibility of 
further doubt or cavil a mass of facts respecting 
the condition of the population, which must in no 
very long time settle the question of free trade. 
We can at present only advert briefly to one or 
two of the results which appear on the face of the 
returns. 

In the first place, it is ascertained that between 
the years 1831 and 1841 the amount of employ- 
ment afforded by the agriculture of Great Britain 
remained nearly stationary, notwithstanding the 
enormous increase in the population. The multi- 
tude of additional hands has been obliged to find 
work in otherdepartments. The total male popu- 
lation of Great Britain, twenty years of age and 
upwards, was, in 1831, 3,199,984; and in 184], 
3,829,668, showing an increase in ten years of 
about 630,000 adult males. Hardly one of these 
additional men has been able to find employment 
in agriculture. The agricultural occupiers and 
laborers were, in 1831, 980,750, and in 1841, only 
961,585. Allowing here for a correction pointed 
out by the enumerators, it still appears, that at 
the end of the decennial period there was either 
no increase, or a very small] one, in the number of 
adult males employed in agriculture. Look, how- 
ever, to the numbers employed in commerce, trade, 
and manufactures. In 1831 they were 1,278,283, 
and in 1841 they amounted to 1,682,044, showing 
that those branches of industry had found employ- 
ment for more than 400,000 additional persons of 
the class before-mentioned. ‘The preface to the 
abstract contains the following observations :— 

‘*TIn columns 28 and 29 are given proportional 
tables of the two great classes of occupations, viz., 
agricultural and commercial (or trade and manu- 
factures.) In the former are included all farmers, 
graziers, nurserymen, &c., together with the whole 
number of persons returned as agricultural labor- 
ers; in the latter, all shopkeepers and manufac- 
turers, with those working under them; while 
from both classes are excluded those returned as 
domestic servants or general laborers, together 
with all professional persons. It will be seen, 
that for all England ¢rade and manufacture in- 
cludes rather more than double the numbers included 
under the head of agriculture. * * * 

‘* The altered proportion which the agricultural 
bears to the commercial classes for Great Britain, 
generally, will at first perhaps excite surprise. 
The proportions which the agricultural, the com- 
mercial, and the miscellaneous classes bore to each 
other, were, in 

Agricultural. Commercial. Miscellaneous, 


1811 35 44 21 

1821 33 46 21 

1831 28 42 30 
while they were respectively in 

1841 22 32 


‘Tt should be noticed that these comparative 
statements refer in the three first decennial periods 
to families, but upon the present occasion to indi- 
viduals. The latter mode gives a more accurate 
view of the amount of employment afforded in each 
division of labor; but inasmuch as there are 
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rather more of the younger branches of a family 
employed in trade and manufactures than in agri- 
culture, it may have slightly augmented the differ- 
ence here exhibited. The other facts shown b 

these returns are, however, so much in accord- 
ance with these results as to confirm their accu- 


rac ? 

Thus, the agricultural class comprises less than 
one-fourth of the people, and it is stationary in 
point of numbers, while the other sections of the 
population are rapidly increasing from year to 
year. Can anything more clearly demonstrate the 
folly of legislation which checks the development 
of the only kind of industry which is found to be 
capable of expanding with the multiplication of 
laborers? Is this to go on forever? The foun- 
dation of that vast system of manufactures and 
commerce by which so many millions are main- 
tained, is the interchange of manufactured goods 
for raw products. The great check upon our 
prosperity is the increasing difficulty of obtaining 
those raw products. With respect to the essential 
article of food, we deliberately enhance the diffi- 
culty for the sake, professedly, of this agricultural 
class, which is every year losing some portion of 
its relative importance. Is it possible, when the 
numbers on the one side and on the other are now 
authoritatively stated, that this grievous injustice 
can be suffered to continue? The injustice would 
be palpable, even if all those engaged in agricul- 
ture could be said to benefit by what is called 
agricultural protection ; but when we know that 
they, like every other class, are interested in 
having the chief article of consumption abundant, 
we can hardly use language strong enough to con- 
demn the nefarious policy which so openly sacri- 
fices the many to the few. 

The returns give what has probably never been 
given before, an accurate statement of the number 
of persons employed in various branches of manu- 
facture. Those employed in the cotton manufac- 
ture are classed thus :— 





Males, 20 years and upwards 138,112 
Ditto, under20 =... 59,171 
Females, 20 years and upwards 104,470 
Ditto, under 20 ‘ 75,909 

ye Rrra 377,662 


We extract also the total number engaged in 
each of the following manufactures :— 


Hose . 50,955 
a re 35,347 
Wool and Worsted 167 ,296° 
a ke ee ae 83,773' 
Flax and Linen . .. 85,213 


The total number of persons engaged in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics in Great Britain is. 
stated to be 800,246. 

Of those employed in mines, there are in 


Coal Mines . - 118,233. 
Copper ditto 15,407 
Lead ditto 11,419 
Tron ditto 10,949 
Tin ditto 6,101 


The total of persons employed in 
193,825. 

Of persons employed in the manufacture and’ 
working of metals, there are, besides the minera,. 
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Lead . . . > . . . . . 1,293 
Tin . * . . . . . . . 1,320 
There are employed in 

Pottery andGlass ... . 32,238 
Gloves . . . . . . . . . 9,225 
Engines and Machines 16,550 


In considering the number of persons supported 
by any particular manufacture, it is to be remem- 
bered that the numbers given are of actual workers, 
and not of those who, as wives, children, &c., are 
supported by the labor of others. ‘The total num- 
ber of persons whose occupations were ascertained 
in Great Britain, was 7,846,569, leaving 10,997,- 
865 as the ‘residue’ of the population, which 
must be taken to consist of persons dependent on 
the former. Therefore to the number given under 
each employment we must add another number 
bearing to it the proeeshon of about 11 to 8, in 
order to ascertain the entire nuinber of individuals 
whom that branch of industry supports. 

To estimate with perfect correctness the value 
of the conclusions contained in these returns, it 
would be desirable to advert to the plan upon 
which the information was collected, but this topic 
we must reserve for another occasion. 

A summary in the Times states :— 

For the metropolis the general summary gives 
as the total of population 1,873,676, of whom 
19,400 are paupers and beggars, 1,007,767 unac- 
counted for, 91,941 returned as of independent 
means. Some of the more striking returns for the 
metropolis are under the several heads—‘‘ army,”’ 

‘8,043; “ aurist,’’ one; ‘‘ author,”’ 163, of whom 
‘15 are ladies ; ‘* barrister and conveyancer,”’ 1,437 ; 
“4 boot and shoemaker,’ 28,574 ; ‘* clergyman,” 
834 ; ‘‘ coffeehouse-keeper,”’ 708 ; ‘‘ courier,’’ 77, 
two of whom are women ; ‘‘ newspaper editor, 
proprietor, and reporter,’’ 175 ; ‘‘ gardener,’’4,785, 
-of whom 167 are women ; “ ice dealer,’’ 5 ; ** mid- 
‘wife,”’ 127; ‘*navy,’’ 1,023; ‘* nurse,”’ 4,687, of 
‘whom 17 are males of twenty years and upwards, 
‘two are males under twenty years; “‘ oculist,”’ 
one; “domestic servant,’’ 168,701; ‘‘ tailor and 
breeches maker,” 23,517; “* West India mer- 
-chant,”’ one. 

It appears that in Great Britain, on the night 
-of the 6th of June, 1841, 22,303 persons slept in 
barns, tents, pits, and in the open air; 5,016 per- 
sons were travelling. The average number of 
‘inhabitants to 100 statute acres for England and 
Wales is 43; for Middlesex and Westmoreland, 
which are the connene of = highest and ae 
averages, the numbers are 873 and 11 respectively. 
The average annual number of marriages for Eng- 
land and Wales to every 10,000 inhabitants is 78. 
In Middlesex, which is the most marrying county, 
it is 93; in Cumberland, which is least so, it is 
57. The average of births to every 10,000 for 
England and Wales is 319; of deaths, 221; of 
inhabited houses, 1,850. It may be worth noticing 
‘that it is in the maritime counties we find the least 
comparative mortality. 

For Scotland, tae total population is returned 
at 2,620,184, of whom 58,291 are described as of 
independent means, and 17,799 as beggars, paup- 

ers, pensioners, and alms-people. are 
‘some of the principal results of these returns, 
‘which will amply reward examination, for they 
1teem with materials for deciding many questions 
- of intense interest. 








EXTRACTS FROM EOTHEN, OR TRACES OF TRAVEL. 


EXTRACTS FROM EOTHEN, OR TRACES OF 
TRAVEL. 


Tue Macnirupe or THe Pyramips.—I went to 
see and to explore the Pyramids. Familiar to one 
— the ay wal Lm fe are 6 forms of 

ptian ids ; now, as I approached 
rod the banks of the Nile, I had no print, 
no picture before me, and yet the old shapes were 
there : there was no change ; they were just as | 
had always known them. I straightened myself 
in my stirrups, and strived to e my under- 
standing that this was real Egypt, and that those 
angles which stood up between me and the West 
were of reno fxs. and more wage than the 
paper i e green portfolio. Yet it was 
not til i came to she beoe of the great Pyramid 
that reality began to weigh upon my mind. Strange 
to say, the bigness of the distinct blocks of stone 
was the first sign by which I attained to feel the 
immensity of the whole pile. When I came, and 
trod, and touched with my hands, and climbed, in 
order that by climbing I might come to the top of 
one single stone, then, and almost suddenly, a cold 
sense and understanding of the Pyramid’s enormity 
came down overcasting my brain. 


Tue Turxisn Toncve.—The structure of the 
language, an te its more lengthy sentences, 
is very like to the Latin. The subject-matters are 
slowly and patiently enumerated, without disclos- 
ing the pu of the speaker, until he reaches 
the end of his sentences, and then at last there 
comes the clenching word which gives a meaning 
and connexion to all that has gone before. If you 
listen at all to speaking of this kind, your atten- 
tion, rather than be suffered to flag, must grow 
more and more lively as the phrase marches on. 


Turxisn Discourse anp Deatinc.—The Os- 
manlees speak well. In countries civilized accord- 
ing to the late European plan, the work of trying to 
persuade tribunals is almost all performed by a set 
of men, the great body of whom very seldom do 
anything else; but in Turkey, this division of 
labor has never taken place, and every man is his 
own advocate. The importance of the rhetorical 
art is immense; for a bad speech may endanger 
the poaperty of the y ged as well as the soles 
of his feet and the free enjoyment of his throat. 
So it results that most of the Turks whom one 
sees have a lawyerlike habit of speaking connect- 
edly and at Nig Oo The treaties continually 
going on in the r for the buying and selling 
of the merest trifles are carried on by speechifying 
rather than by mere colloquies; and the eternal 
uncertainty as to the market-value of things in 
constant sale, gives room for endless discussion. 
The seller is forever demanding a price immensely 
beyond that for which he sells at last, and so oc- 
casions unspeakable disgust to many Englishmen, 
who cannot see why an honest dealer should ask 
more for his goods than he will really take: the 
truth is, however, that an ordinary tradesman of 
Constantinople has no other way of finding out the 
fair market-value of his property. The difficulty 
under which he labors is easily shown by compar- 
ing the mechanism of the commercial system in 
Turkey with that of our own country. In Eng- 
land, or in any other great mercantile country, the 
bulk of the things which are bought and sold goes 
through the hands of a wholesale dealer; and it 
is he who higgles and bargains with an entire na- 
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SURVEY OF THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC. 


tion of purchasers by entering into treaty with re- 
tail sellers. The labor of making a few large 
contracts is sufficient to give a clue for finding the 
fair market-value of the things sold throughout 
the country; but in Turkey, from the primitive 
habits of the people, and partly from the absence of 
great capital po great credit, the importing mer- 
chant, the warehouseman, the wholesale dealer, 
the retail dealer, and the shopman, are all one per- 
son. Old Moostapha, or Abdallah, or Hadgi Mo- 
hamed, waddles up from the water’s edge with a 
small packet of merchandise, which he has bought 
out of a Greek brigantine ; and when at last he 
has reached his nook in the bazaar, he puts his 
oods before the counter, and himself upon it—then, 
ning fire to his tchibouque, he ‘sits in perma- 
nence,”’ and patiently waits to obtain ‘‘ the best 
rice that can be got in an open market.’’ This 
is his fair right as a seller; but he has no means 
of finding out what that best price is, except by 
actual experiment. He cannot know the intensity 
of the demand, or the abundance of the supply, 
otherwise than by the offers which may be made 
for his little bundle of goods: so he begins by 
asking a perfectly hopeless price, and thence de- 
scends the ladder until he meets a purchaser. 


Jews at Smyrna.—The Jews of Smyrna are 
poor; and, having little merchandise of their own 
to dispose of, they are sadly importunate in offer- 
ing their services as intermediaries : their trouble- 
some conduct has led to the custom of beating them 
in the open streets. It is usual for Europeans to 
carry long sticks with them for the express pur- 
pose of keeping off the chosen people. I always 


felt ashamed to strike the poor fellows myself; 


but I confess to the amusement with which I wit- 
nessed the observance of this custom by other peo- 
ple. The Jew seldom got hurt much, for he was 
always expecting the blow, and was ready to re- 
cede from it the moment it came: one could not 
help being rather gratified at seeing him bound 
away so nimbly with his long robes floating out in 
the air, and then again wheel round, and return 
with fresh importunities. 


Approacn To THe Deap Sea.—lI went on, and 
came near to those waters of Death: they stretch 
deeply into the Southern desert ; and before me, 
and all around as far away as the eye could follow, 
blank hills piled high over hills, pale, yellow, and 
naked, walled up in her tomb forever, the dead and 
damned Gomorrah. There was no fly that hum- 
med in the forbidden air; but, instead, a dee 
stillness ; no grew from the earth, no w 
peered through the void sand; but in mockery of 
all life, there were trees borne down by Jordan in 
some ancient flood, and these, grotesquely planted 
upon the forlorn shore, spread out their grim skel- 
eton arms, all scorched and charred to blackness 
by the heats of the long silent years. 


Swine in tHe Deap Sea.—I bathed in the 
Dead Sea. The ground covered by the water 
sloped so gradually, that I was not only forced to 
“* sneak in,’’ but to walk through the water nearly 
a quarter of a mile before I could get out of my 
depth. When at last I was able to attempt a dive, 
the salts held in solution made my eyes smart so 
sharply, that the pain which I thus suffered, ac- 
ceding to the weakness occasioned by want of 
food, made me giddy and faint for some moments ; 
but I soon grew better. I knew beforehand the 
impossibility of sinking in this buoyant water ; 
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but I was surprised to find that I could not swim 
at my accustomed pace; my legs and feet were 
lifted so high and dry out of the lake, that my 
stroke was baffled, and I found myself kicking 
against the thin air instead of the dense fluid upon 
which I was swimming. The water is perfectly 
bright and clear; its taste detestable. fter fin- 
ishing my attempts at swimming and diving, I 
took some time in regaining the shore ; and before 
I began to dress, I found that the sun had already 
evaporated the water which clung to me, and that 
my skin was thickly incrusted with sulphate of 


magnesia. 





SURVEY OF THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC. 


Tus is a report of a survey undertaken at the 
instance of a wealthy Mexican gentleman, Don 
José de Garay, for the purpose of determining the 
expediency of establishing a communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The pro- 
ject of connecting the two oceans is y no means 
new. It originated with Christopher Colambus— 
was thought of by the renowned Hernando Cortes 
—has been discussed by the Spanish government 
at intervals with seeming earnestness, and in 1814 
was actually authorized to be carried into effect. 
Nothing, however, appears to have been done, nor 
did the Mexican government, after the establish 
ment of the independence, give its attention to 
the enterprise. Nevertheless, private merchants, 
aware of the vast commercial importance of short- 
ening the distance between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, have frequently meditated the cutting a canal 
across the isthmus of Panama: but the distraction 
of political contests in Southern America has, to 
this moment, checked the realization of the scheme. 
At length, in 1842, the Mexican government gave 
to Don Garay the privilege of opening a communi- 
cation over the isthmus of Tehuantepec, and as a 
remuneration awarded him the right of toll for 
fifty, the proprietorship of the waste lands for 
thirty miles on either side of the line of communi- 
cation, and the establishment of colonies within 
fifty leagues of both sides of the line, together with 
other rights and privileges. Thus encouraged, 
Don José de Garay formed a scientific commission 
and dispatched it upon an exploratory tour. The 
result of its labors forms the subject of the present 
volume, and may be thus briefly stated. It pre- 
mises that though the distances across the isthmus 
of Panama, and of Nicaragua, are less than that 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, the practica- 
bility of the work is in an inverse ratio to the short- 
ness of the disiance. It is ‘‘ apparently impossible 
at Panama—attended with immense difficulties at 
Nicaragua, and practicable and easy at Tehuan- 
tepec.”’ Dismissing the two former projects, 
therefore, the report proceeds thus in regard to the 
latter — 

‘**The greater part of the distance which sepa- 
rates the two seas in the isthmus of Tehuantepec 
is occupied on the south by the lagoons and exten- 
sive plains, and on the north by the course of the 
Coatzacoaleos, so that the principal works to be 
executed would be comp between latitude 16 
dg. 36 min. and 17 dg. 3 min. north, including a 
space less than 50 kilometres in extent, wherein 
no excavation whatever exceeding the usual limits 
would be required. 

** As the object of our undertaking is a division 
canal, it was essential to convey to the point of 
division a requisite quantity of waters. ose of 
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the river Chicapa and its confluents, husbanded 
with care, would alone have sufficed, but desirous 
of being prepared for the contingency of an extra- 
ordinary drought, we have sought out the means 
of obtaining an increase, and have so far sueceeded 
in our object as not only to acquire the necessary 
body of water to feed the canal, but even a surplus 
quantity, which may be employed in increasing the 
currents of the rivers which it may be considered 
advisable to render navigable. 

‘* Our canal might have an excellent port at each 
of its extremities, and the materials for construc- 
tion cannot be more abundant, superior in quality, 
or better distributed. A climate remarkable for its 
salubrity favors also the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
and the departments of which it forms a part num- 
ber a population of seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

‘The admirable fertility of the soil and the 
abundance of cattle and resources of all descriptions 
would enable the vessels to renew their provisions 
at easy prices at the isthmus ; therefore they might 
devote a greater portion of their hold to the storing 
of merchandize. 

** Besides these purely local advantages, the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec offers over those of Nica- 
ragua and Panama others of a more general nature 
for navigation, affording to vessels proceeding from 
Europe or the United States, which from their 
destination have not to descend to more meridional 
latitudes, a communication more direct and through 
amore genial climate. On their return, vessels 
navigating the Pacific are now obliged to seek a 
northern latitude in order to escape the influence 
of the trade winds, and for these also the course 
through ‘the isthmus of Tehuantepec would be 
much less circuitous. Lastly, the fresh but not 
dangerous north and north-easterly winds are com- 
mon to the whole of the American isthmus, but 
Tehuantepec is not subject +. ine protracted calms 
which at some seasons of the year paralyze navi- 
gation at Panama.”’ 


The cost of this undertaking is estimated at 
85,000,000f. as thus :— 


GREENWOOD’S 


Cost of 150 locks at 200,000 francs, 30,000,000 
‘* 80 kilometres of the canal at 
475,000 francs, 38,000,000 


‘* 25 kilometres of trench at 10 

francs per cubic metre, 10,000 ,000 

‘* 5 kilometres of trench at 15f. 3,000,000 

Regulation of the Coatzacoalcos, lakes, 
and Boca barra, 


Total cost, - = 


4,000,000 
francs 85,000,000 





From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


The Tree Lifter ; or a New Method of Transplant- 
ing Forest-trees. By Colonel Grorce Green- 
woop. 


We have read this treatise with great interest 
and satisfaction, both as regards the practical ob- 
servations and advice, and the physiological reason- 
ings and deductions. We must, however, observe 
that the system recommended by the author for 
transplanting trees of size with balls of earth can 
only apply to certain soils, and we presume that 
his experiments were made in clay; but, as we 
cannot in our sands retain a particle of earth on 
the roots, we are obliged to have recourse to the 
only other system which can be successful, and 
with great care and labor endeavor to trace out the 





TREE LIFTER. 


remotest fibres and small roots, and follow them up 
till we arrive at the stem of the tree : in this way 
we have never failed. When, however, the nature 
of the soil will allow, we still should recommend 
the old plan, of uniting a ball, with as many roots 
as can conveniently preserved: this was the 
plan adopted with great success at Dropmore and 
at the Earl of Harrington’s, who has moved (per- 
haps is now moving) trees of one to three hundred 
years old, with the most remarkable success. We 
scarcely remember a single tree, of all his “* ancient 
ews,”’ that has failed; and thus his seat, which 
ut ten years ago was comparatively on a naked 
area of ground, is now embowered in the “ immor- 
tal umbrage”’ of venerable cedars and yews, and 
other evergreens; while two thousand Deodora 
cedars, and an avenue of Araucarias, will give in 
afew years such a character to Elvaston as no 
other place in England sses. We do not 
take notice of the author’s theory of trees not de- 
riving food or absorbing from the spongioles or 
extremities of the roots, as we perceive it has been 
remarked on in the Gardener's Chronicle. As 
regards the season for transplanting trees, the 
author’s remarks (p. 61) are well worthy atten- 
tion, and of their iustness we have no doubt. We 
have ourselves removed trees with success in the 
summer months; and we recollect that the large 
limes and other trees which were ht by Louis 
the Fourteenth, to form his garden at Marly, were 
all removed in the summer, and, for the most part, 
successfully. On the injury done by the roots of 
trees to masonry, the author says, in ‘‘ Greece, 
Italy, and through the East,’’ roots are the great 
dilapidators of the ruins of antiquity ; he might 
have recollected that the Romans had a law against 
planting the fig-tree within a certain distance of 
buildings, on account of the injury done by it. 

At p. 95 the author has given the marvellous 
measurements of some Pinus tana on the 
Columbia, of which the oniy part we hesitate at 
believing to be correct is, that, when the trees 
were only 15 feet diameter near the ground, they 
were 13 feet diameter at the height of 250 feet ; if 
so, they did not assume the form of cones; and 
how much higher did they grow? for they could 
not terminate ia that abrupt and truncated manner. 
The Pinus Douglassii, if taken on Mr. Douglas 
statement, as to its girth and height, will produce 
near 400 loads of timber! while a large English 
oak will not bring 10!! but these are not the 
largest trees in the world, as they are exceeded by 
the Tarodium Distichum of Mexico, which are 
supposed to be the oldest trees on the face of the 
earth, and for an account of which we refer to 
Humboldt. As great pains and most praiseworthy 
have been taken by different writers to assist the 
planter, by recommending the best methods of 
transplanting large trees, so that men may see 
around them a wpe forest of their own crea- 
tion, we think the present author’s hints as regards 
shelter and sheltered positions to be equal in value. 
Seldom a space of 5 or ot bee without 
some park in England or Ireland being denuded of 
its venerable and magnificent canopy of verdure by 
the effect of sudden and terrific storms ; only a few 

ears since, in this manner, Lord Petre’s park at 

rentwood suffered much injury by the uprooting 
of trees that had been there for centuries ; and in 
Treland we believe the ravage done in this way by 
the elements has been still more destructive. 
There is another point which we think might be 
more fully recommended in works of this kind, we 
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mean the good effect of top-dressing in promotin 
the growth of trees: if it is worth while to be at 
the expense of removing large trees, it is of equal 
value to give rapidity to the growth by manuring 
the surface of the ground; this we have done, and 
now practise with eminent success. As regards 
the author’s observation (p. 104) on the Arauca- 
rias at Dropmore, we shall observe that the largest 
in land, all of which we have seen, are the 
following, given in the order they stand recipro- 
cally for size :—1. AtKew; 2. twoat Dropmore ; 
3. Lady Rolles, at Bicton; 4. Prince’s nursery, 
at Exeter, in the specimen garden; 5. then come 
those at Mr. Baker’s, at Bayfordbury ; and one at 
Lord Harrington’s, at Elvaston. We cannot close 
this little work without again expressing our thanks 
to the author for it ; det we hope that it will be 
re _precursor of others on the same important 
subject. 

. 16. ** He who expects that a diminished root 
will support an undiminished head will be disap- 
pointed : this is the fundamental principle of trans- 
planting.’’ True, and so we have found ; but it is 
directly opposed to the principle of Sir Henry 
Stuart, and to his practice, for he never touches 
the head of any transplanted tree. The large 
transplanted evergreen trees at Lord Harrington’s, 
Ma > anergy are never pruned or touched with the 

nife. 

P. 31. The author’s objection to Liebig, that, 
according to his hypothesis, ‘* if trees are cut down 
at midsummer till the fall of the leaf, the heads 
would remain alive and the roots immediately die,’ 
does not appear to us satisfactory ; for the cutting 
down the tree and separating it from the root would 
stop the circulation of sap, which we presume ne- 
cessary for the vitality of the plant ; nor do we see 
why, on the same reasoning, ‘‘ the roots should 
immediately die.”’ On this subject we may remark 
immediately, that the root of the silver fir, when 
the tree is cut down, having the power to grow and 
increase in size annually, is so curious a fact as led 
Mr. Knight to say, ‘‘ that a tree might do without 
leaves.”’ 

P. 32. The author observes—* I think it possi- 
ble that engrafting trees on stocks of minor growth 
may incline them to fruit instead of growth, on the 
same principle as ringing branches, or tying liga- 
tures round them, does. In each case the natural 
supply of sap. is diminished.’’ What the author 
considers possible has been carried into effect on 
more than one species of trees. Mr. A. Knight 
grafted the sweet chesnut on itself, for the purpose 
of procuring fruit; and the consequence was, as 
we can testify, who had several of these trees, that 
when a few feet high they were loaded with fruit 
of remarkable size. We believe the same experi- 
ment has been tried on the walnut. 

P. 33. ‘* With the exception of the parts of the 
shoot of the current year, no other part of a tree 
makes any upward progress.’’ This observation 
may be true, but it is in direct opposition to the 
authority of Gilbert White, who relates the fact of 
his observing the regular annual elevation of a tree 
(and he watched it, we think, over the line of the 
roof of a building) independent of its yearly shoot. 

_P. 75. We also much doubt the theory of inju- 
rious excretions for the roots of trees; nor do we 
believe it necessary to explain the phenomena at- 
tributed to it. 

P. 83. On the subject of the injury trees receive 
from the force of winds in open situations, as near 
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the sea, we have no doubt but that the author is 
right in the causes he states,—the violence of the 
wind destroying the tender annual shoot. On our 
coast no trees stand the ‘‘ buffeting of the storm ”’ 
so well as the sycamore and the white poplar ; 
but, if we had the opportunity given, we should 
try the Norway maple (Acer Platanoides,) which 
we have heard is found on the rocky shores of 
Norway. 

P. 95. With regard to the magnitude of some 
foreign trees, we may observe that no American 
trees attain their natural size in England, probably 
from deficiency in soil, certainly from the alteration 
of climate. The Deciduous Cypress is always a 
small tree with us, so is the Tulip tree ; and how 
much like a shrub is the white cedar! Yet a botanist 
who has travelled all through the two Americas 
assures us that the white cedars of North America 
are of gigantic growth, and in fact are the largest 
trees he had ever seen. Our pale and languid 
summers do not act with sufficient force and vigor 
on the elements of growth. With regard to the 
new gigantic pines from California, &c., they will 
never attain any large growth here, or, if they do, 
will be blown down, as all the pine trees are in 
Guernsey, after they attain a certain height. We 
have heard from an intelligent traveller that the 
localities where the great Douglas pines grow in 
California, are deluged by watery tempests from 
the Pacific, so that the trees are sometimes as it 
were in a lake, and the whole soil and climate 
quite different from the comparative mildness and 
temperance of our own. 

. 97. “If there is an exception to this rule, it 
is the Italian pine.’”? What is the Italian pine? 
Our late esteemed friend Mr. Loudon told us, that 
the flat-headed pine of Italy was not the stone pine, 
(Pinus Pinea,) but the pinaster ; if planted singly, 
both these trees will have lateral branches, and, 
the stone pine especially, will grow like a large 
bush. We may remark (in passing) that of all 
evergreen trees, the stone pine bears best the 
smoke of towns, and seems hardly affected by it. 

P. 102. The author says, ‘‘ The Deodora cedar 
attains the largest growth of all trees :’’ this is far 
from correct, we never heard of any that girted 
more than 30 feet, which is not equal to the size 
of some of the few old cedars now left at Lebanon. 
As to its growth “ being twice as quick as that of 
the common cedar,’’ we do not know the point 
correctly, but our Lebanon cedars, watched for 
years by us, make their annual shoots from a foot 
to 15 inches. One great superiority the Himalaya 
cedar (or Beloo tree) possesses, is in the durable 
nature of its wood, which is said to be almost im- 
perishable, while the wood of the Lebanon cedar 
is worth but little. With regard to the Araucaria, 
we understand that it is a very ugly tree when it 
attains a Jarge size. The only park where we 
have found it planted out among the common forest 
trees, is at Lord Guildford’s, at Waldershare, in 
Kent. 

P. 102. As regards protesting single trees in 
parks from the ravages of cattle, we think the best, 
the cheapest, the most durable, and the most pic- 
turesque, is that used at Lord Talbot's at Inges- 
trie, where large slabs of stone or rock are thrown 
around all the thorns and other trees, so that no 
animal can approach to rub the stem, and they are\ 
so irregularly placed together as to have a pleas- 
ing effect. 
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From the Examiner. 
WILLIAM THOM. 


Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand-loom Weaver. 
Wittiam Tuom, of Inverury. Smith and 
Elder, &c. &c. 


In these Rhymes and Recollections the recollec- 
tions are of the most importance. The rhymes 
are to be read with interest and not without admi- 
ration ; there being an earnest truth in them which 
shapes itself into words of beauty ; a cry of real 
suffering which has broken into song. But what 
for its own sake the world has first to attend to, is 
the fact of the suffering. 

This is told in Mr. Thom’s recollections ; with 
what unaffectedness and strong natural feeling, 
the reader will shortly judge. ‘It is no small 
share in the end and aim of the present little 
work,’’ it is said in the preface, ‘ to impart to one 
portion of the community a glimpse of what is 
sometimes going on in another; and even if only 
that is accomplished, some good service is done.’’ 
Nay, it is the best service done; and we wish 
to help to do it. In the more active sympathy of 
each with all, we see the only chance of happier 
and safer days for every “ portion of the com- 
munity.” 

William Thom was a weaver employed in the 
village of Newtyle, near Cupar Angus, some few 
years since, when a sudden manufacturing distress 
in Dundee silenced, in less than a week, upwards 
of six thousand looms. He was reduced to a pit- 
tance of five shillings a week ; himself, his wife, 
and four children. 


“Tt had been a stiff winter and unkindly spring, 
but it passed away, as other winters and springs 
must do. I will not expatiate on six human lives 
subsisted on five shillings weekly—on babies pre- 
matarely thoughtful—on comely faces withering— 
on desponding youth and too quickly declinin 
age. ‘These things are perhaps too often talked of 
Let me describe but one morning of modified star- 
vation at Newtyle and then pass on. 

**Imagine a cold spring forenoon, It is eleven 
o'clock, but our little dwe howe none of the 
signs of that time of day. e four children are 
still asleep. There is a bed cover hung before the 
window, to keep all within as much like night as 

ossible ; and the mother sits beside the beds of 
rer children, to lull them back to sleep whenever 
any show an inclination to awake. For this there 
is a cause, for our weekly five shillings have not 
come as expected, and the only food in the house 
consists of a handful of oatmeal saved from the 
supper of jast night. Our fuel is also exhausted. 
My wife and I were conversing in sunken whispers 
about making an attempt to cook the handful of 
meal, when the youngest child awoke beyond the 
mother’s power to hush it again to sleep, and then 
feli a whimpering, and finally broke out in a steady 
scream, which, of course, rendered it impossible 
any longer to keep the rest in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. Face after face sprung up, each with 
one consent exclaiming, ‘ Oh, mother, mother, 
gie me a piece!’ How weak a word is sorrow to 
apply to the feelings of myself and wife during 
the remainder of that dreary forenoon !”’ 
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The limit of endurance seemed to have come. 
He went to Dundee and pawned “a last and most 
valued relic of other days ;”’ purchasing with the 
pawnbroker’s ten shillings what is called a ‘* pack”’ 
of saleable matters to be carried by his wife, and 
some smal] merchandise of second-hand books for 
himself. So furnished they left their miserable 
dwelling with four weary and fretful children; 
tramping the more miserable wayside for three 
days in the face of sour east winds and rain, and 
meeting only with human beings forlorn and starv- 
ing as themselves, till the weakness of the poor 
mother and children brought them to a pause. 


|**Jean was sorely exhausted, bearing an infant 


constantly at the breast, and often carrying the 
youngest boy also who had fairly broken down.”’ 
It was the night of the third day, and there seem- 
ed no resource but to lie down and perish, when a 
large farm-house came in view, and the father hur- 
ried down from the road to implore shelter. The 
comfortable housekeeper refused it. ‘* What! in 
the storm? in the night? Let pity not be believ- 
ed.” It is indeed difficult to believe, when we read 
such statements as these. 


**T pleaded with her the infancy of my family, 
the lateness of the night, and their utter unfitness 
to ar wean we sought nothing but shelter— 
—that the meanest shed would a blessing. 
Heaven's mercy was never more earnestly pleaded 
for than was a night’s lodging by me on that 
oecasion ; but ‘No, no, no,’ was the unvarying 
answer to all my entreaties. 

**T returned to my family. They had kept 
closer together, and all, except the mother, were 
fast asleep. ‘Oh, Willie, Willie, what keepit 
ye?’ inquired the trembling woman ; ‘I’m dootfu’ 
o’ Jeanie,’ she added; ‘isna she waesome like! 
Let’s in frae the cauld.’—* We’ve nae way to 

ng, lass,’ said I, ‘ whate’er come 0’ us. Yon 
olk winna hae us.’ Few more words passed. | 
drew her mantle over the wet and chilled sleepers, 
and sat down beside them. My head throbbed 
with pain, and for a time became the tenement of 
thoughts I would not now reveal. They partook 
less of sorrow than of indignation, and it seemed 
to me that this same world was a thing very much 
to be hated ; and on the whole, the sooner that one 
like me could get out of it, the better for its sake 
and mine own. I felt myself, as it were, shut out 
from mankind—enclosed—prisoned in misery—no 
outlook—none’ My miserable wife and little 
ones, who alone cared for me—what would I not 
have done for their sakes at that hour! Here let 
me speak out—and be heard, too, while I tell it— 
that the world does not at all times know how un- 
safely it sits—when despair has loosed honor’s last 
hold upon the heart—when transcendent wretch- 
edness lays weeping Reason in the dust—when 
every u pathizing onlooker is deemed an 
enemy—who THEN can limit the consequences’ 
For my own part, I confess that, ever since that 
dreadful night, I can never hear of an extraordi- 
nary criminal, without the wish to pierce through 
the mere judicial view of his career, under which, 
I am persuaded, there would often be found to 
exist an unseen impulse—a chain, with one end 
fixed in Nature holiest ground, that drew him on 
to his destiny.”’ 
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The wretched man scrawled a note by the 
‘¢ gloamin’ light” and carried it to a ‘‘ stately man- 
sion hard by.’ But ‘the servant had been 
ordered to take in no such notes, and he could not 
break through the rule.’’ On return to his per- 
ishing family he found a serving-man standing by 
them and giving what assistance he could. ‘It 
is always so;”’’ he says; ‘‘ but for the poor, the 
poorer would perish.”’* This good fellow helped 
them to a common farm-house. 


‘*The servants were not yet in bed; and we 
were permitted a short time to warm ourselves at 
the bothy fire. During this interval the infant 
seemed to revive ; it fastened heartily to the breast, 
and soon fell asleep. We were next led to an 
out-house. A man stood by with a lantern, while, 
with straw and blankets, we made a pretty fair 
bed. In Jess than half an hour, the whole slept 
sweetly in their dark and almost roofless dormi- 
er I think it must have been between three 
and four o’clock when Jean wakened me. Oh, 
that scream !—I think I can hear it now. The 
other children, startled from sleep, joined in fright- 
ful wail over their dead sister. Our poor Jeanie 
had, unobserved by us, sunk during the night un- 
der the effects of the exposure of the preceding 
evening, following, as it did, a long course of 
hardship, too great to be borne by a young frame. 
Such a visitation could only be sustained by one 
hardened to misery and wearied of existence. I 
sat awhile and looked on them; comfort I had 
none to give—none to take; I spake not—what 
could be said—wordst Oh, no! the worst is over 
when words can serve us. And yet it is not just 
when the wound is given that pain is felt. How 
comes it, I wonder, that minor evils will affect 
even to agony, while paramount sorrow overdoes 
itself, and stands in stultified calmness? Strange 
to say, on first becoming aware of the bereavement 
of that terrible night, I sat for some minutes gaz- 
ing upwards at the fluttering and wheeling move- 
ments of a party of swallows, our fellow-lodgers, 
which had been disturbed by our unearthly outery. 
After a while, I proceeded to awaken the sone 
in the house, who entered at once into our feel- 
ings, and did everything which Christian kindness 
could dictate as proper to be done on the occasion. 
A numerous and respectable party of neighbors 
assembled that day to assist at the funeral. In an 
obscure corner of Kinnaird churehyard lies our 
favorite, little Jeanie.”’ 


We cannot coneeive a more affecting relation 
than that. Every word carries with it the assur- 
_ ance of simple unexaggerated truth. 

In a breaker of stones on the road this appalling 
misery found its next patron and assuager. He 
bought a book for fivepence halfpenny, and would 
have bought a flute which poor Thom was pos- 
sessed of. But the stone breaker’s earnestness 
reminded Thom of the uses of this flute, and, like 
Goldsmith, he was able to beg his way by the 
help of it into better times, until, at the town of 
Inverury, he settled down once more to his loom. 
He had thus struggled back into decent means of 
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Of his morsel a morsel will give. 
Well-a-day !—Hotcrorr. 
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existence, when his wife died. ‘‘ Jean, the mo- 
ther of my family, partner of my wanderings. 
unmurmuring sharer in all my difficulties, left us 
as the last cold cloud was passing.”’ It seems to 
have been this sorrow that stung the poor fellow 
into song. He afterwards described his loss in 
sending to a friend some verses he had written 
on it. 


‘¢ Enclosed is one piece written about two years 
ago, my wife lately before having died in childbed. 
At the time of her decease, although our dwelling 
was at Inverury, my place of employment was in 
a village nine miles distant, whence I came once a 
fortnight, to enjoy the ineffable couthieness that 
swims around ‘ ane’s ain fireside,’ and is nowhere 
else to be found. For many months, we knew 
comfort and happiness—our daughter Betsey, 
about ten years of age, was in country service, 
two boys younger still, kept at home with their 
mother. he last Sabbath we ever met, Jean 
spoke calmly and earnestly of matters connected 
with our little home and family—bade me remain 
a day or two with them yet, as she felt a forebod- 
ing that the approaching event would be too much 
for her enfeebled constitution. It was so. She 
died two days thereafter. On returning from the 
kirkyard, I shut up our desolate dwelling, and 
never more owned itasa home. We were but as 
strangers in the village, so the elder boy and I put 
over that night in a common tramp house. A 
neighbor undertook to keep the other little fellow, 
but he, somehow, slipped away unobserved, and 
was found fast asleep at the door of our tenantless 
home. Next morning, having secured a boarding- 
house for him, (the youngest,) I took the road to 
resume labor at the usual place—poor, soft-hearted 
Willie by my side—a trifle of sad thinking within, 
and the dowie mists of Benachie right before me. 
We travelled off our road some miles to the glen 
where Betsy was ‘herdin.’ Poor Bet knew 
nothing of what had happened at Inverury. Her 
mother had visited her three weeks before—had 
promised to return with some wearables, for win- 
ter was setting in fast and bitterly. The day and 
very hour we approached her bleak residence that 
was their trysted time. She saw us as we stood on 
the knowe hesitating—ran towards us—‘ O whaur 
is my mither' foo is nae she here? Speak, father? 
speak, Willie!’ Poetry, indeed! Poetry, I fear, 
has little to do with moments like these. Oh, no! 
When the bewildering gush has passed away, and 
a kind of grey light has settled on the ruin, one may 
then number the drops as they fall, but the cisterns 
of sorrow echo not when full—hence my idealized 
address to Willie was written long after the event 
that gave it existence. With feelings more tran- 
quil, and condition every way better, it came 
thus— 


The ae dark spot in this loveless world, 

That spot maun ever be, Willie, 

Whaur she sat an’ dauted yer bonnie brown hair, 
An’ lithely looket to me, Willie ; 

An’ oh! my heart owned a’ the power 

Of your mither’s gifted e’e, Willie. 


There ’s now nae blink at our slacken’d hearth, 
Nor kindred breathing there, Willie ; 

But cauld and still our hame of death, \ 
Wi’ its darkness evermair, Willie ; 

For she who lived in our love, is cauld, 

An’ her grave the stranger’s lair, Willie. 
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The sleepless nicht, the dowie dawn, 

A’ wer tho’ it be, Willie, 

Ye’ll buckle ye in yer weet wee plaid, 
An’ wander awa ot | me, Willie ; 

Yer lonesome sister little kens 

Sic tidings we hae to gie, Willie. 

The promised day, the trysted hour, 

She ’!! strain her watchfu’ e’e, Willie; 
Seeking that mither’s look of love, 

She ne’er again maun see, Willie ; 

Kiss aye the tear frae her whitening cheek, 
An’ speak a while for me, Willie. 

Look kindly, kindly when ye meet, 

But speak nae of the dead, Willie ; 

An’ when yer heart would gar you greet, 
Aye turn awa yer head, Willie ; 

That waesome look ye look to me 
Would gar her young heart bleed, Willie. 
Whan e’er she names a mither’s name, 
An’ sairly presseth thee, Willie, 

O tell her of a happy hame 

Far, far o’er earth an’ sea, Willie ; 

An’ ane that waits to welcome them— 
Her hameless bairns an’ me, Willie. 


These are simple, earnest lines, with a manly 
pathos in them. ‘*Shepherd’s pipes, Arcadian 
strains, and fabled to?tures quaint and tame,”’ this 
poor man has as hardly earned the right to laugh 
at, as the great Burns himself: and only of what 
he knows and feels he tells us in his verse. 

Something he had sent to an Aberdeen paper, 
attracted the notice of a benevolent Scotchman, 
Mr. Gordon, who sent the writer five pounds. It 
arrived opportunely—distress having come again 
to the loom—*‘ on a cold, cold winter day, when 
we sat alone, my little ones and I, looking on the 
last meal procurable by honorable means.” Mr. 
Gordon afterwards put some questions to the 
humble poet, a few of which, with their answers, 
the reader will thank us for extracting. 


‘* * What was you bred to?’ Born in Aberdeen, 
the son of a widow unable to keep me at home 
idle, | was, when ten years of age, placed in a 
public factory, where I served an apprenticeship 
of four years, at the end of which, I entered an- 
other great weaving establishment, ‘Gordon, Baron 
& Co.,’ where I continued seventeen years. During 
my apprenticeship, I had picked up a little reading 
and writing. Afterwards, set about studyin 
Latin—went so far, but was fairly defeated through 
want of time, &c.—having the while to support 
my mother, who was getting frail. However, | 
continued to gather something of arithmetic and 
music, both of which I have mastered so far as to 
render further progress easy did I see it requisite. 
I play the German flute yee in general sub- 
jects, but in my native melodies, lively or pathetic, 
to few will I lay it down. I have every Scotch 
song that is worth singing ; and, though my vocal 
capability is somewhat limited, I can convey a 
pretty fuir idea ofgvhat a Scotch song ought to be. 

“So much for ‘ acguirements.? You next ask 
my ‘age and state of health?” 1 am forty-two— 
my health not robust but evenly; a lameness of 
one leg occasioned by my being, when in infancy, 
crushed under the wheel of acarriage. This units 
me for work requiring extra personal strength ; 
and, indeed, it is mostly owing to little mechanical 
appliances of my own contriving, that I am enabled 





to ee the more laborious parts of my calling 
to the limits of my very stinted bodily power. 

“* * The number and age of my famaly?’ Three: 
Elizabeth, aged ten and a-half years, William 
eight, and James five. My wife died in childbed, 
last November ; my girl does the best she can b 
way of housekeeper ; the boys are at school. { 
cannot spare the lassie, so gets a lesson at 
‘** Description of my dwelling?’ 1 occupy two 
trim little ts in a house belonging to Sir 
Robert Elphinstone, lately built on the market 
stance of Inverury. We have everything required 
in our humble way—perhaps our blankets pressed 
a little too lightly during the late severe winter, 
but then we crept closer together—that is gone— 
*tis summer now, and we are hopeful that next 
winter will bring better things. ‘ Means of Living?’ 
—employed, seven or eight months yearly, in 
customary weaving—that is, a country weaver who 
wants a journeyman sends for me. I assist in 
making bedding, shirting and other household 
stuffs. When his customers are served, I am dis- 
charged; and so ends the season. During that 
time, I earn from ten to twelve shillings a week, 
pay the master generally four shillings for my 
‘keep,’ and remit the rest to my family. In this 
way, we moved on happy enough. Ambition, or 
something like it, would, now and then, whisper 
me into - —— mye paw how blest would 4 

eem myself, m oved partner again, an 

the sts difficulties to retrace. I agar the 
blank portions of the season by going into a factory. 
Here, the young and vigorous only can exceed six 
shillings weekly. This alone is my period of 
privation ; however, it is wonderful how nicely we 
geton. A little job now and then, in the musical 
way, puts all right again. 

‘*T had nearly forgot that you ask me whether 
I ‘Good common sense, as well as poetical 
alulity?’? Well, really, sir, 1 cannot say—most 
people erect their own standard in that matter, and, 
generally, award to themselves a pretty fair share ; 
and few are found grumbling with the distribution. 
I have looked, as closely as my degree permitted, 
upon man ; his ways and his wishes; and I have 
tasted, in my own experience, some of life's bitter- 
est tastings ; hence | have obtained some shrewd 
glimpses of what calls common sense into action, 
and what follows the action wherein common sense 
has no share.”’ 


This was three years ago. We cannot very 
well trace his subsequent history. He seems to 
have been brought to London by his kindhearted 
patron, but for no very intelligible reason. He is 
now at his loom, again, in Scotland, and, we fear, 
again neighbored by distress. ‘‘ Amid the giant 
waves of monopoly,’’ he says, at the close-of his 
recollections, *‘ the solitary loom is fast sinking. 
Thus must the lyre, like a hencoop, be thrown on 
the wrecking waters, to float its owner ashore.” 
A desperate venture : but let us say of the little 
volume, since it has momentous service of this kind 
to discharge, that the reader, who can spare so 
many pence for so many rhymes, will do well to 
spare them in this instance. Mr. Thom is nota 
prodigy, but he is a true man; and any hand that 
helps to lift him up, will strengthen and honor 
itself in the doing it. 
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Here are two further specimens of his poetical 
quality. The first, the most fanciful subject in the 
little volume: the second, of that sterner stuff 
which gives it greater value. 

THE LAST TRYST. 

This nicht ye’ll cross the bosky glen, 
Ance mair, O would ye meet me then ? 
I’ll seem as bygane bliss an’ pain, 

Were a’ forgot ; 
I winna weep to weary thee, 
Nor seek the love ve canna gie ;— 
Whaur first we met, O let that be 

The parting spot! 
The hour just when the faithless licht 
O’ yon pale star forsakes the nicht ; 
I wouldna pain ye wi’ the blicht 

Ye’ve brought to me. 
Nor would I that yon proud cauld ray 
Should mock me wi’ its scornfu’ play ;— 
The sunken een and tresses grey 

Ye maunna see. 
Wi’ sindered hearts few words will sair, 
An’ brain-dried grief nae tears can spare ; 
These bluidiess lips shall ne’er mair 

Name thine or thee. 
At murky nicht, O meet me then! 
Restore my plighted troth again ; 
Your bonnie bride shall never ken 

Your wrangs to me. 

A CHIEFTAIN UNKNOWN TO THE QUEEN. 
Auld Scotland cried “ Welcome your Queen !” 
Ilk glen echoed “ Welcume your Queen !” 
While turret and tower to mountain and moor, 
Cried ‘“ Wauken and welcome our Queen !” 

Syne, O sic deray was exprest, 

As Scotland for lang hadna seen ; 
When bodies cam bickerin’ a’ clad in their best— 
To beck to their bonnie young Queen. 
When a’ kinds o’ colors cam south, 
An’ scarlet frae sly Aberdeen ; 
Ilk flutterin’ heart flitted up to the mouth, 
A’ pantin’ to peep at our Queen. 
There were earls on that glitterin’ strand, 
Wi’ diamonded dame mony ane ; 
An’ weel might it seem that the happiest land 
Was trod by the happiest Queen. 
Then mony a chieftain’s heart 
Beat high ’neath its proud tartan screen ; 

But one sullen chief stood afar and apart, 

Nor recked he the smile o’ a Queen, 

““Wha’s he winna blink on our Queen, 

With his haffets sae lyart and lean ?”’ 
O ho! it is Want, wi’ his gathering gaunt, 
An’ million of mourners unseen. 

Proud Scotland cried “ Hide them, O hide! 

An’ lat nae them licht on her een ; 

Wi’ their bairnies bare, it would sorrow her sair! 

For a mither’s heart moves in our Queen.” 


Tt was the fashion, some years ago, to patronize 
the poetry of housekeepers, butlers and dairy- 
maids; and a very unwholesome fashion it was. 
We do not want more people to write: people 
that can read, are more sorely wanted. It is, how- 
ever, no wail of neglected genius raised in this 
book of Mr. Thom’s, but a cry that more nearly 
concerns us all. Is the deeply-seated disease, from 
which it comes, to be left forever without a remedy ? 
Is the near and neighborly concern for each other's 
comfort and happiness to be only from the poor to 
the poor? 
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Very earnestly do we hope that the pathetic 
history we have taken from this humble little 
volume, may help to indicate the necessity of some 
practical answer to such questions. We are glad, 
as well as grieved, to think that the picture it pre- 
sents to us is not of rare occurrence. The same 
patience, good sense, strong human feeling, and 
quiet manful endurance, are daily tried in the same 
extreme distress. And for the single desperate 
swimmer that gets to land, even drenched and 
bare-footed as this poor Thom appears to be, how 
many sink forever. Let not our readers fancy it 
too dreadful to think of. With fair play allowed— 
not generosity, not charity, not indulgence of any 
kind—but with bare and dry fair play, would it be 
possible that their fellow-creatures could perish 
thus? Let them think of it. 





From Punch. 
THOM, THE WEAVER POET OF INVERURY, 
VERSUS SCOTLAND. 


Tue Scotch press is even at this time hardly 
silent on that great national ceremony—mingling 
of triumph with self-humiliation—the Burns Fes- 
tival. Scotland, however, is repentant Scotland, 
and will sin no more. Let us test her sincerity. 
Let us try the honesty of her sighs and groans at 
the banks of the Doon, by the activity of her sym- 
pathies at Inverury. Let us, if we can, discover 
the real amount of her affection for the dead 
Ploughman, by her tenderness towards a kindred, 
if a lesser, spirit—the living Weaver. In fine, let 
us see how Scotland—enthusiastic, genius-loving 
Scotland—stands towards Robert Burns, deceased, 
and William Thom, living and suffering. 

It is obvious that our limits compel us to be 
brief. Otherwise, we would reprint the whole of 
Thom’s story, written, as much of it is, in the 
very tears of domestic anguish. We must con- 
fine ourselves to brief extracts. William Thom is 
a hand-loom weaver ; he is a native of Aberdeen, 
and was born in 1800. He lived with his family 
at the village of Newtyle, when, some years since, 
he was left to struggle on five shillings a week. 


“T will not expatiate,” he says, “on six human 
lives subsisting on five shillings weekly—on babies 
prematurely thoughtful—on comely faces withering 
ri desponding youth and too-quickly declining 

ge. 

With no employment, he pawned ‘a most 
valuable relic of better days’”’ for ten shillings, 
with which he bought a few books to trade with. 
He and his family then left their breadless home. 
They travelled three days, 


“ Sunset was followed by cold, sour east winds and 
rain. The children becoming weary and fretful, we 
made frequent inquiries of other forlorn-looking 
beings whom we met, to ascertain which farm-town 
in the vicinity was most likely to afford us quarters. 
Jean was sorely exhausted, bearing an infant con- 
stantly at her breast, and often carrying the youngest 
boy also, who had fairly broken down in the course 
of the day.” 


Thom, we should have premised, is a cripple. 
When seven years old, his ankle and foot were 
crushed beneath the carriage of the Earl of Errol, 
Lord Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire. No pleasant 





thought this, to the Earl, we should imagine, 
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when he heard—for as a Scotchman, of course, he 
has heard—of the multiplied miseries of the unas- 
sisted poet. But to proceed: Thom seeks shelter 
ata‘ See onerenae steading,’’ but is denied 
the hospitality of an out-house and straw. 


“T returned to my family. They had crept closer 
together, and all, except t her, were fast asleep. 
‘Oh, Willie, Willie, what pit e?’ inquired the 
trembling woman, ‘I’m dootfu’ o’ Jeanie,’ she added ; 
‘isna she waesome like? Let’s in frae the cauld. 
*We’ve nae way to gang, lass,’ said I, ‘ whate’er 
come o’us. Yon folk winna hae us.’ Few more 
words . I drew her mantle over the wet and 
chilled sleepers, and sat down beside them. My head 
throbbed with pain, and for a time became the tene- 
ment of thoughts 1 would not now reveal. The 
partook less of sorrow than of indignation, and it 
seemed to me that this same world was a thing very 
much to be hated ; and, on the whole, the sooner that 
one like me could get out of it, the better for its sake 
and mine own. I felt myself, as it were, shut out 
from mankind—enclosed—prisoned in misery—no 
outlook—none! My miserable wife and little ones, 
who alone cared for me—what would I not have done 
for their sakes at that hour! Here let me speak out 
—and be heard, too, while I tell it,—that the world 
does not at all times know how unsafely it sits— 
when Despair has loosed Honor’s last hold upon the 
heart—when transcendent wretchedness lays weep- 
ing Reason in the dust—when every unsympathizing 
on-looker is deemed an enemy—who Tuen can limit 
the consequences? For my own part, I confess that, 
ever since that dreadful night, I can never hear of an 
extraordinary criminal, without the wish to pierce 
through the mere judicial view of his career, under 
which, I am persuaded, there would often be found 
to exist an unseen impulse—a chain, with one end 
fixed in Nature’s holiest ground, that drew him on to 
his destiny.” 

He is no common man who writes thus. 
However, to finish this terrible narrative. The 
wretched family obtain admittance about eleven 
o’clock at the farm-house of John Cooper, West 
Town, of Kinnaird, and were led to an out- 
house. 


“Yn less than half-an-hour, the whole slept sweetl 
in their dark and almost roofless dormitory. I think 
it must have been between three and four o’clock 
when Jean wakened me. Oh, that scream !—I think 
I can hear it now. The other children, startled from 
sleep, joined in frightful wail over their dead sister. 
Our poor Jeanie had, unobserved by us, sunk during 
the night under the effects of the exposure of the pre- 
ceding evening, following, as it did, a long course of 
hardship, too great to be borne by a young frame.” 


The child is buried—the family wander on. 
One night they arrive at a lodging-house at Meth- 
ven. Thom is required to pay sixpence for the 
accommodation ; the rule of the house being pay- 
ment before the parties ‘‘ tak’ aff their shoon.”’ 
This demand induces Thom to have recourse to 
his flute. He leaves the lodging with his wife :— 


“¢ A quarter of an hour longer,’ said I, ‘and it 
will be darker ; let us walk out a bit.’ The sun had 
been down a good while, and the gloamin’ was lovely. 
In spite of everything, I felt a momentary reprieve. 
I dipped my dry flute in a little burn and began to 
play. It rang sweetly amongst the trees. I moved 
on and on, still playing, and still facing the town. 
‘The flowers of the forest’ brought me before the 
house lately mentioned. My music raised one win- 
dow after another.” 


His music touched the hearts and pockets of the 
Methven folk. 


INVERURY, VERSUS SCOTLAND. 


“There was enough to wey farther perse- 
verance ; but I felt, after all, that I had begun too 
late in life ever to acquire that ‘ease and grace’ in- 
dispensable to him who would successfully ‘carry 
the gaberlunzie on.’ I felt I must forego it, at least 
in a downright street capacity.” 

After a time, trade revived a littlhe—he got tired 
of “this beggar’s work’’—and settled at In- 
verury :— 

“ Nine months after our settlement here,” he says, 
‘ She died—Jean, the mother of my family, partner 
of my wanderings, the unmurmuring sharer in all my 
difficulties—left us, too, just as the last cloud was 
passing, ere the out of a brighter day. The 
cloud passed, but the warmth that followed lost half 
its value to me, she being no partner therein.” 

In 1841, Thom sent a poem, The Blind Boy’s 
Pranks, si “ By a Serf,’ to the Aberdeen 
Herald. The simple beauty of this poem attracted 
the attention of Mr. Gordon, of Knockespock, one 
of those men of true heart who wait not until 
— shall become ay clay, ere they can 
eel for its past agonies. is gentleman became 
the fast friend of Thom, and has stood by him 
until the present time. Thom is now at his loom 
at Inverury. ‘‘ Alas! for the loom though,’’ he 
says, ‘amid the giant waves of monopoly, the 
solitary loom is fast sinking. Thus must the lyre 
like a hen-coop be thrown on the wrecking waters, 
to float its owner ashore!”’ 

We have no space to quote any of Thom’s 
poems. Nor possess great natural grace and 
tenderness ; though their dialect will prevent their 
popularity on this side of the Tweed. For which 
— reason, Thom more especially belongs to 

cotland ; it is the more her duty to foster him. 

Be it understood, that in the above we have 
made no discovery. ‘Two years ago the narrative 
was published in Seotland ; nay, it adorned the 
pages of Chambers’ Journal—a work peculiarly 
addressed to Scotch sympathies,—and what has 
Scotland up to this time done for Thom? Why, 
in the words of a correspondent, ‘* Scotland, with 
but few exceptions, has felt proud and sorry, and 
has given a return of nil!”’ 

Bat the time. is not yet come. In some eight- 
and-forty years, perhaps, there may be a Thom 
Festival. A descendant of Errol’s Earl—of the 
family whose carriage made a hopeless cripple of 
the t—may honor the solemnity with his 
presidentship ; a Professor—some Jupiter from 
the great Saturn—may discourse 

“Like that large utterance of the early gods!” — 


and all be jubilee and gladness. Then may the 
weaver’s house at Invertyle be visited—then may 
the roadside where the mother watched her dying 
infant be deemed consecrated ground—the flute on 
which the poet played for meals and shelter, a 

riceless relic ! Wait eight-and-forty years, Wil- 
we Thom, and such glory shall be yours. For 
the present, starve. It is cheaper—thinks eco- 
nomic Scotland—to give bays to the dead, than 
bread to the living. 

Tt has been insinuated that—vivé voce—we 
called the Burns Festival, a ‘‘ hollow humbug.” 
We have no recollection that such a phrase ever 
escaped us. If, however, Scotland continues to 

lect the weaver of Inverury, we shall no longer 
doubt the hollowness of the late festival, as a 
national demonstration. Add every Scotch coronet 
to that of Eglintoun—let Professor Wilson—— 





“ Was that thunder?” 
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No: we can name Professor Wilson, and the 
heavens still be tranquil! Let Professor Wilson, 
we say, utter the eloquence of all Olympus,— 
why, even then, with Thom neglected, we would 
most unhesitatingly pronounce the words attributed 
to us, and in the very teeth of Scotland groan, 
** Hottow Humeve !’ 
But no, Scotland will do otherwise ; she will be 
nial, generous towards the weaver of Inverury. 
he will sympathize with his wants, she will 
roud of his genius. Yes, in the case of William 
hom a miracle will be worked; for he will find 
that he “‘ can gather figs of Thistles.”’ 





A Frencu ‘‘ Mopet Farm’ in Arrica.—The 
French, having possessed themselves of Algiers, 
have in the most praiseworthy manner set about 
cultivating the soil. This is nothing but right— 
the proper payment of a debt due to dear, ill-used 
mother earth. Having committed a hundred 
razzias (a new word in the rich vocabulary of 
military glory) upon the Moors, having burnt 
their crops, destroyed their villages, and carried 
away everything that could be made into rations, 
they have now turned farmers themselves, in the 
sincerity of their compunction determining to eat 
of the fruits of their own labor—the fruits of 

illage having become searce and so uncertain. 
To ollow out this noble intention, numbers of 
model farm-houses have been constructed in 
France, and shipped for Algeria. We give a cor- 
rect sketch of one of these abodes of rustic peace 
and happiness, and are furthermore enabled to lay 
before the reader the translation of a letter, sent 
by a cultivator of the soil to his kindred in France. 
It is valuable, as showing that whatever the diffi- 
culties of the farming interest may be in England, 
they are, nevertheless, not to be compared to the 
agricultural struggle in Africa. 


Aug. 25, 1844, Mon Repos, Algeers. 
My pear Parents, 

Your kind letter, strange to say, found me alive. 
You ask me to send you an account of our Model 
Farm. I inclose a picture of it, by which you will 
see the happy security we dwell in. The farm is 
surrounded by a stockade, and we mount not less 
than fifty forty-two pounders ; these are constantly 
double Joaded with grape of the very best vintage. 
Thus, our guns bear upon our fields, if nothing 
else does. Indeed, everything about us may be 
said to be shooting, except the crops. Still I do 
not despair. Two months ago we ploughed two 
hundred Arabs into a field of four acres, and find 
they are coming up very nicely in turnips. For 
——— glory, there is nothing like bone- 

ust. 

Indeed, it is amazing to see how glory blesses 
us in this country. We feed the Gallic cock upon 
small-shot; and, strange to say, the hens lay 
nothing but bullets. Indeed, such is the vigilance 
of the Arabs, that we are compelled to stand to 
our guns at milking time, and feed the pigs with 
fixed bayonets. We are, however, exercising the 
milkmaids in platoon firing, and trust they are 
quite able to take the field with the cows, now 
that the guns, which they are to carry, have been 
provided us. 

We yesterday held a court-martial on the senti- 
nel who mounted guard at the duck’s house; a 
party of the enemy having scaled the wall at 
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The drake and duck were found with their throats 
cut. Were there ever such barbarous villains as 
these Arabs? The sentinel was shot this morn- 
ing at six, with all the honors. Although the 
villains stole our ducks, they fortunately missed 
the onions ; I say fortunately, for they might have 
found, at least, a rope apiece. 

We are, however, preparing for a grand opera- 
tion. We have deposited an immense quantity of 
gunpowder under the dunghill. We purpose to 
appear off our guard—shall suffer the enemy to 
seale our stockade, plant their banners on our 
dunghill, and then—as they think, in the moment 
of victory—blow them to atoms! Thus may true 
glory be obtained, like mushrooms, even from a 
dunghill ! 

ou will, from the above, judge of the charm- 
ing excitement of our country life ; of the delight- 
ful employment of cultivating beet-root and laurels 
in the same field. You will —— 

—— But I am called away. Our shepherd has 
just returned without his nose and ears. Our two 
sheep are carried off! We hasten to make a sortie 
to avenge the honor of outraged France! Vive la 
gloire, vive la France, jusqu’d la mort! 

Atexis Bonnomme, Pig- Adjutant. 


P. S. The villains are conquered—but we have 
lost our Goose-master General (Monsieur Jacotot,) 
who, you may inform his relatives, will be irre- 
vocably bound in Morocco.—Punch. 





SONG OF THE SPORTSMAN. 


Hvrrau for the cover! Hurrah for the field! 
Let others to study their faculties yield, 

Or their minds to professions or business apply ; 
No employment, no mental resources have I. 


Hurrah ! 


I’m completely wrapt up in my dogs and my gun, 

And exist for no purpose or object but one ;— 

To bag as much game in a day as I can: 

Occupation enough, I should say, for a man. 
Hurrah ! 


Oh! talk not to me of the comforts of home, 

I prefer with my good double-barrel to roam : 

With his Juno, and Carlo, and Brush by his side, 

Little recks the true sportsman of children or bride. 
Hurrah ! 


All your tea-parties, dances and stuff, I detest, 
When I come home at night what I wish for is rest ; 
Hang your harps, and pianos, and fiddlededee ! 
The crack of my Manton ’s the music for me. 
Hurrah ! 


On the beauties of Nature your muffs may dilate, 

For my part I never attend to their prate ; 

Altogether intent upon beating the ground, 

I care not a straw for the prospect around. 
Hurrah! 


Copse, turnips, and stubble all day let me tread, 
No thought but of sport ever ent’ring my head: 
Then homeward, at evening, to supper repair ; 
And when I’ve had that, go to sleep in my chair. 
Hurrah! 





night, and carried off our only brood of ducklings. 


Punch. 
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LETTER FROM SATAN MONTGOMERY TO PUNCH. 


Puncn,—You have behaved like an impetigi- 
nous' scroyle!? Like those inquinate,® crass scio- 
lists who, envious of my moral celsitude,® ary 
their nugacity® to the height of creating symposi 
ly’ the facund*® words which my polymathic® ge- 
nius uses with uberty" to abligate" the tongues of 
the weetless!* Punch, you have crassly parodied 
my own pet words, as though they were tan- 
grams." I will not coacervate“ reproaches—I 
would obduce™ a veil over the atramental"® ingrati- 
tude which has champfered"’ even my undiscerpti- 
ble’ heart. I am silent on the foscilliation”® which 
my coadjudvancy” must have given you when I 
offered to become your fautor” and admincle.™ 

I will not speak of the lippitude,* the ablepsy,™ 
you have shown in exacerbating me—one whose 
one you should have approeshed with mental 

isealceation.*> So I tell you, Punch, syncophi- 

cally,* and without supervacaneous” words, no- 
thing will render ignoscible* your conduct to me. 
I warn you that I would vellicate® your nose, if 
I thought that any moral diathrosis® could be 
thereby performed—if I thought that I should not 
impignorate” my reputation by such a digtadia- 
tion. 

Go! tachygraphic® scrovle?! band with your 
crass, inquinate® fautors*'—draw oblectation™ from 
the thought, if you can, of having synachronically® 
lost the existimation™ of the greatest poet since 
Milton, and drawn upon your head this letter, 
which will drive you to Walker, and send you to 
ae over it. 

nowledge is power, and power is mercy—so 
I wish you no worse than that it may prove an 
eternal hypnotic.” 
Satan Montcomery. 


*,* English words to be found in Walker’s Diction- 
a 


Impetiginous, scaly. 2 Scroyle, wretch. ° Inqui- 
nate, arent. 4 Scialist, imperfectly knowing. 5 Casi. 
tude, height. we trifling. 7 Symposically, re- 
lating to merry-making. Facund, ant. 9 Poly- 
— knowing man Btn he Uber. YS tungrom, 

igate, tie up. eetless, unknowing. 

cant weed. bg Crenurenie heap up. 6 Obduce, draw over. 
18 Atramental, inky. \ Champfered, furrowed. ™ Un- 
discerptible, unfrangible. 19 Foseillation, comfort. * Co- 
adjuvancy, help. *' Fautor,countenancer. ® Admincle, 
help. % Lippitude, blearness of eye. ™ Ablepsy, blind- 
ness. *® Discalceation, act of taking off shoes. *% Syn- 
cophically, with contraction of words, 7 acane- 
ous, superfluous. 18 Ignoscible, capable of being pardon- 
ed Vellicate, twitch. * Diathrosis, an operation 
whereby crooked limbs are straightened. 3! Impignorate, 

wn, forfeit. ® Digtadiation,combat. 3 7: phic, 
ast writing. % Qbdlectation, pleasure. *®S ronical- 
ly, at the same time. % Evistimation, opinion. % Hyp- 
notic, opiate. 


Tue journals of Aix la Chappelle, Cologne, and 
Augsburg, and the German Universal Gazette, 
and also several other German journals, all concur 
in stating that it is a custom in the Province of 
Silesia for the forest-keepers to shoot such poach- 
ers as they find in flayran/e de/icto, and burn their 
bodies. The statement as to this unparalleled 
atrocity is confirmed by the Silesia, published at 
Leignitz, the capital of the principality, and sub- 
jected to the censorship. ‘This journal states that 
during the last winter, on one domain in Silesia, 
more than ten poachers were sacrificed in this 
manner. 





LORD NON-CONTENT. 


Lyndhurst.—Content on Non-Content ? 
Brougham.—Ou! Non-ContENT, OF COURSE. 


Ox! no, I say ; don’t mention it, 
*T is really too absurd ; 

I don’t admit a single thing ; 
I won’t believe a word. 

From all that noble lords have said, 
In toto I dissent ; 

Why, does n’t everybody know 
I’m always ‘* Non-Content?’”’ 


They tell me 1’m an obstinate, 
Impracticable man ; 

I’m open to conviction—but 
Convince me if you can. 

I blame your views, deny your facts, 
Dispute your argument ; 

Then why the question put to me? 
Of course I’m ‘* Non-Content.”’ 


Content, indeed! I never was, 
From childhood’s dawn till now ; 
And I should greatly like to see 
- tg earn *d allow. 
o differ only agree ; 
On that I’m firmly bent. 
I am, I will, I must, I shall, 
Be always ‘* Non-Content.”’—Punch. 





Tue Name or a Prince.—Our contemporary, 
the Court Journal, lately put forth a very beauti- 
fully written article on the probable name of the 
last new prince. The rake of recollection had 
been poetically plunged into the garden of history, 
or, to drop all metaphor, the writer had hooked up 
one or two leading events in Hume and Smollett, 
upon which he had hung the glorious conclu- 
sion that the public would be electrified if the 
prince were to be called Alfred. Now if electrify- 
ing the public is to be the grand object in selecting 
a name for a prince, we should suggest that the 
public would be much less electrified by his bein 
called Alfred, than if he were to be christen 


»| Ebenezer Samuel James Timothy Benjamin. 


Such a name as that would be what might be 
termed, figuratively—a stunner to the entire na- 
tion. — Punch. 

Accivent To tHe Liserator.—When all the 
preparations were made to liberate O’Connell, it 
was discovered to be impossible for the martyr to 
quit the prison by the same door that he entered 
it. The trath is, he had become so enormously 
fat, in consequence of the culinary presents of a 
grateful ple, that another opening had to be 
made in the walls befure he could wend his way to 
Merrion-square. This circumstance is not gene- 
rally known ; but those who recollect—and who 
does not !—our portrait of O’Connell in his captiv- 
ity, cannot for a moment doubt it.—Punch. 


An Axtperman Wanten.—The ward of Bil- 
lingsgate will want an alderman, May we beg to 
recommend a certain law lord, whose peculiar 
knowledge of the language of the district renders 
him singularly worthy of the gown. 

Earty Hovrs.—The movement for the early 
closing of ail places of trade is gaining strength. 
That two or three publishers may be shut up very 
early, the author of The Great Metropolis has re- 
solved to write books for them.—Punch. 
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LOVE IN REASON. 


From Punch. 
LOVE IN REASON. 


FROM A WIDOWER TO A WIDOW, WITH AN OFFER 
OF MARRIAGE. 


My Dear Mapnam,—Your kind looks and cor- 
dial words have accompanied me all the way home, 
and—the truth is, I write this before going to bed, 
I shall sleep the more soundly for having the mat- 
ter off my mind. It is true, we have met but 
once ; but we are both of us at that rational point 
of life, when people know the most value of time ; 
and as all ceremony is but an idle waste of exist- 
ence, | beg herewith to offer you my hand, and, 
with it, though I have been married before, an en- 
tire heart. ‘There are hearts, madam, allow me to 
say, all the better for keeping ; they become mel- 
Jower, and more worth a woman’s acceptance than 
the crude, unripe.things, too frequently gathered— 
as children gather green fruit—to the discomfort 
of those who obtain them. I have been mar- 
ried to one wife, and know enough of the happi- 
ness of wedlock to wish it to be continued in an- 
other. The best compliment I can pay to the dear 
creature now in heaven is to seek another dear 
creature here on earth. She was a woman of ad- 
mirable judgment; and her portrait—it hangs 
over my chimney piece—smiles down upon me as | 
write. She seems to know my thoughts and to ap- 
prove of them. I said, madam, she was a woman 
of excellent judgment. 

My means are tolerably good; more than suffi- 
cient for my widowed state. Of the truth of this, 

our solicitor shall have the most satisfactory proof. 
1 have also heard—casually heard—that fortune 
has not, my dear madam, been blind to your de- 
serts, and has awarded more than enough to keep 
the wolf from the door. I rejoice at this: for 
whatever might be my disappointment, I would not 
entail upon you the inconvenience of marings neee- 
companied by an agreeable competence, hat is 
enough for one—it has been said—is enough for 
two. But this is the ignorance of Cupid, who 
never could learn figures. Now Hymen—as you 
must know, dear madam—is a better arithmeti- 
cian; taught as he is by butcherand baker. Love 
in a cottage is pretty enough for girls and boys ; 
but men and women like a larger mansion, with 
coach-house and stabling. 

You may urge against me that I have incum- 
brances. By no means. My daughter having 
married a beggar, has ceased to have any natural 
claim upon me. If i am civil to her, it is solely 
from a certain weakness of heart that I cannot 
wholly conquer: and something too, moreover, to 
keep up appearances with a meddling world. I 
have told herthat she is never to expect a far- 
thing from me, and I should despise myself not to 
be a man of my word. 

I have, too, a son; but when I tell you that I 
have once paid his debts, incurred in his wild mi- 
nority, you will allow that except my blessing, 
and, at times, my paternal advice, he can expect 
nothing more. I know the duties of a father, and 


will never satisfy the cravings of a profligate. | I 


Nevertheless, he is my own son; and whatever 
may be his need my blessing and my counsel he 
shall never want. 

My health, madam, has ever been excellent. I 
have worn like rock. I have heard of such things 
as nerves, but believe it my fate to have been born 
without any such weaknesses. I speak thus 
plainly of essentials, as you and I, madam, are 
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now too wise to think consumption pretty—te tie 
ourselves to ill-health, believing it vastly interest- 
ing. I can ride forty miles a day, and take a hedge 
with any fellow of five-and-twenty. I say, I 
speak of these things, that you may know me as I 
am. Moreover, I assure you I eat with my own 
teeth, and grow my own hair. Besides this, I am 
only two-and-fifty. 

What do you say, madam? As for vices, as I 
am an honest man, | do not think I can lay any to 
my charge. I may have my human weaknesses— 
such, indeed, as 1 have touched upon above ; but, 
madam, it has ever been my study through 
life to be respectable. I have the handsomest 
pew in the church, and don’t owe any man a 
shilling. 

Well, my dear madam, it is getting late, and I 
must conclude. I hate to be out of bed after elev- 
en—it is now past twelve. Hence, you must per- 
ceive how very much I am interested in this 
business. In another ten minutes I shall be 
asleep, and dreaming of you. May I wake to 
find my dream—for | know what it will be—a 
reality ! 

If our solicitors are mutually satisfied, will you 
name the day? I am superstitious about days— 
say then, say Thursday week, and believe me your 
devoted lover till death, 

Nicnotas BLackTuorn. 

P.S. May I see you to morrow? 


THE WIDOW’S ANSWER. 


Sir,—Your favor of last night, has I own sur- 
prised me. What! after one meeting, and that at 
a card-party, to make such an offer! Well to be 
sure, you men are strange creatures! What, in- 
deed, could you have seen in my conduct to think 
I could look over such coldness’ 

As for the rational point of life you speak of, I 
must confess I know not when that exactly occurs ; 
do you think it—at least with women—at two-and- 
thirty: or if not, may I beg to know what age 
you consider me! Perhaps, though, my early and 
irreparable loss may have brought a look of pre- 
mature age upon me. It is very possible—for what 
a man he was! 

As for what you say about hearts, sir, I know 
but little; I only know the one I have lost. 
If I did pluck it green, like the winter-apples 
in my store-room, it grew riper and ripér in my 
care. 

You 


wrote. 


a | your wife’s portrait smiled while you 
is dear miniature is now before me ; I 
think I see the tears starting through the ivory as 
I look upon the precious features. If he ever 
could have frowned, surely he would frown now 
to think—but I will not pursue the theme. 

As to your means, sir, I am happy to hear they 


are sufficient. Although I can by no possibility 
have an interest in them, nevertheless I myself too 
well know the blessings of competence not to 
congratulate you. ‘True it is I know buat little of 
the ways of money ; but am blessed in my solici- 
tors, Messrs. Grip and Nip, No. —, Furnival’s 
pn. 

You speak of your incumbrances ; my husband 
dying, left me without a single one. That your 
daughter should have forgotten her duty, is an 
affliction. I am glad, however, to find that you 
know the true source of consolation, and refuse to 
lend yourself to her improvidence. Truly, indeed, 
do you say it is a meddling world. TI have found 
it so; as some of my lamented husband's pvor 
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relations will answer forme. However, asI could 
not endure the sight of anything that reminded 
me of my dear lost treasure, I have left them for 
ever in Cornwall. It is now some months since 
they have ceased to distress me. 
our son may mend. If you will allow me as 

a stranger to speak, I think you should still act 
with tenderness towards him. How very little 
would pay his passage to Australia! 

Health is, indeed, a treasure. IJ knowit. Had 
I not had the robustness—pardon the word !—of a 
mountain nymph, I had never survived the dread- 
ful shock that cruel death has inflicted on me. 
As it was, it struck me down. But, as the 
poet says, ‘‘ the bulrush rises when the oak goes 
crash.”’ 


You are partial to hunting? It is a noble recre- 
ation. My departed lamb followed the hounds, 
and, as sportsmen say, would ride at — 
He once broke his collar bone; but with good 
nursing, we put him in the saddle again in a 
month. Ha! you should have seen him in his 
scarlet coat! 

In this fleeting life, how small and vain are 
personal gifts compared to the treasures of the 
mind ! till, if there is anything I admire, it 
foe teeth. A wig, at least in a man, is detest- 
able. 

You say you are two-and-fifty. Well, I mast 
“y, you don’t look that age. 

ou speak plainly of vices, and say you have 
none. It would be il] manners in me, on so short 
—I may say, so very trivial—an acquaintance, to 
doubt you. Besides, it has been my faith—and 
what 1 have lost by it I hav n’t time to tell—to 
think well of everybody. Weaknesses we all 
have. One of mine is, a love of a pew. We 
think but very little of religion, when we forget 
proper hassocks. : 

I have, however, delayed you too Jong ; and in- 
deed, except for politeness’ sake, know not why I 
should have written at all. 

I therefore remain 
Your obedient Servant, 
Ruts Doveiexnor. 

P, S. Ishall be out all day to-morrow. At pres- 
ent—I say at present—I know of no engagement 
for the next day; no, not next day—the day after, 
for I hate a Thursday. 





To THE WoULD-BE GeNTEEL.—The termination 
of the season has enabled Punch, through exten- 
sive negotiations with the butlers and footmen of 
the nobility and gentry, to offer to his subscribers, 
on the most moderate terms, a large assortment of 
Aristocratic Visiting Cards. Any gentleman or 
lady, desirous of gaining credit for titled and 
fashionable acquaintance, will find this an eligi- 
ble opportunity for gratifying their pride or vanity. 
Physicians, surgeons, and other professional men, 
who may wish to appear to have a good connection, 
will also do well to avail themselves of it. Cheap 
De Veres, Montgomerys, Montagues, Mortimers, 
Melvilles, &c., (a large stock,) at the smallest 
figure. At Punch’s Office, 194, Strand. 

N.B. Observe the Statue of Punch in the window. 


Stare or THe Marrimonra, Trape.—Lovers. 
—A large cargo of fine lively Lovers just landed, 
in — condition. Dressed every day by Moses 
and Son, in the highest perfection, and sent to any 
part of town or country. Allowances to Widows, 
or to families having two or three daughters, ac- 





_ cording to the quantity taken.— Punch. 


THE IMPUDENCE OF STEAM. 


Over the billows and over the brine, 
Over the water to Palestine ! 
Am I awake, or do I dream? 
Over the Ocean to Syria by steam ! 
My say is sooth, by this right hand ; 
A steamer brave 
Ts on the wave, 

Bound, positively, for the Holy Land ! 
Godfrey of Bulloigne, and thou, 
Richard, lion-hearted King, 

were A sno us, now, 
id you evert 
No you never 
Could have fancied such a thing. 
Never such vociferations . 
Enter’d your imaginations 
As the ensuing— 
** Kase her, stop her !”” 
** Any gentleman for Joppa?’ 
***Mascus, "Mascus?’’ ‘* Ticket, please, sir.”” 
‘*Tyre or Sidon?”’ ‘* Stop her, ease her?” 
** Jerusalem, "lem! "lem !’’—*‘ Shur! Shur!” 
**Do you go on to Egypt, Sir *”’ 
** Captain, is this the land of Pharaoh *”’ 
** Now look alive there! Who’s for Cairo’ 
“Back her!”’ “ Stand clear, I say, old file!’ 
‘¢ What gent or lady’s for the Nile, 
Or Pyramids?” ‘* Thebes! Thebes! Sir!”’ 
" ** Steady !” - 
‘* Now where’s that party for Engedi?’’— 
Pilgrims holy, Red Cross Keights, 
ad ye e’er the least idea, 
Even in your wildest flights, 
Of a steam trip to Judea? 
What next marvel Time will show, 
It is difficult to say, 
** Buss,’’ perchance, to Jericho ; 
** Only sixpence all the way.”’ 
Cabs in Solyma may ply :— 
— 'T is a not unlikely tale,— 
And from Dan the totrist hie 
Unto Beersheba by “ rail.”"—Punch. 





A NEW IRISH MELODY. 
(To an old Air, viz. *‘ Brian O’ Lin.’’) 
Daniet O’Conne.t *d no mischief to brew, 
So he started Repeal just for something to do, 
And the watch-word like mad through Hibernia 
ran ; 


‘Och ! the rint isa mighty fine income,”’ says Dan. 


Daniel O’Connell found nothing would do 

But to keep up a regular hullabaloo, 

Till he found himself frying like fat in a pan; 

«Faith, I’m thinking I'd like to be out on’t,”’ 
says Dan. 


Daniel O'Connell said rather too much, 

About blackguards, and tyrants, and Sassenachs, 
and such, 

Till the government shut up the turbulent man; 

‘* Arrah! here’s a gintale situation,’ says Dan. 


Daniel O’Connell had friends to his back, 

So he got out of prison again in a crack ; 

And he now is exactly just where he began, 

‘‘ Arrah! What in the world will I do now?’’ 
says Dan.—Punch. 
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THE LATE IMPROVEMENTS IN STEAM NAVIGATION. 


From the Examiner. 
A Lecture on the late Improvements in Steam Navi- 
gation and the Arts of Naval Warfare. With 
a brief Notice of Eriesson’s Caloric Engine. 
Delivered before the Boston Lyceum, by Joun 
O. Sarcent. New York and London. Wiley 
and Putnam. 


Ericsson, an ensign in the Swedish army, and 
a man of remarkable mechanical genius, worked 
in London with Braithwaite nearly twenty years 
ago. After some admirable inventions, of which 
he did not enjoy the fruits, he submitted to the 
Board of Admiralty a steam-boat moved by the 
propeller instead of the paddle-wheel. It was 
tried on the Thames, and the admiralty were cor- 
dial and sympathizing, and thought it very inter- 
esting, and shook Ericsson by the hand with every 
kind of attention and respect. But they would 
have nothing to do with the invention. Ericsson 
took it to America, and the lively picture which 
opens Mr. Sargent’s Discourse tells us the result. 


‘** Some five or six years ago I was a spectator 
of the departure of the Great Western from the 
port of New York, on her first transatlantic 
voyage. The event excited universal interest. 
Quite a gala day was made on the occasion. 
When the hour of her departure approached, 
Castle Garden, and the battery, and the piers in 
the neighborhood, on the North and East Rivers, 
were crowded with their thousands of curious and 
anxious spectators. The numerous ships in the 
harbor displayed their national flags. Scores of 
sail-boats and row-boats were darting about among 
the large craft, with which the bay and rivers were 
alive. When this magnificent vessel started on 
her voyage, she was followed by a fleet of steam- 
boats laden with dense masses of human beings, 
while the floating streamers and gay music ani- 
mated a scene which is, at all times, one of sur- 
passing natural beauty. 

‘** The Great Western continued to come and go, 
with the regularity of the returning months, and 
her departure had, of course, ceased to be a sub- 
ject of much more interest than that of an ordi- 
nary London packet. 

** On the 20th of October last, however, between 
two and three o’clock in the afternoon, the tide of 
life that was pouring down Broadway towards the 
Battery, indicated that some spectacle was antici- 

ated of similar interest with that which I have 

escribed. The Battery and the piers were again 
thronged with an expecting multitude. At her 
appointed hour the Great Western came ploughing 
her way down the East River, under circumstances 
which manifested more than ordinary effort. She 
was enveloped in clouds of steam, and of dense 
black smoke ; her paddle-wheels were revolvin 
with unusual velocity, leaving a white wake behi 
her, that seemed to cover half the river with foam: 
—and with her sails all set, she was evidently 
prepared to do her best in an anticipated race. As 
she passed the Battery she was greeted with three 
hearty cheers, and a fair field with no favor was 
all that she seemed to challenge, and the least that 
all were willing to allow her. a 

‘* She had left Castle Garden about a quarter of 
hs: mere a when a fine model ms = ae 

p, frigate-like, appeared gliding gracefully down 
the North River, against the tide, without a breath 
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of smoke or steam to obscure her path—with no 
paddle-wheels or smoke-pipe visible—propelled by 
a noiseless and unseen agency, without a rag of 
canvass on her lithe and beautiful spars—but at a 
speed that soon convinced the assembled thousands 
that she would successfully dispute the palm with 
the gallant vessel, celebrated throughout the world, 
and everywhere admitted to be the queen of the 
seas. 

‘Such is the march of improvement in the 
arts. The new comer was the United States 
war-steamer Princeton. The agent by which she 
was moved was Ericsson’s propetter. She 
soon reached and passed the Great Western, went 
round her, and passed her a second time before 
they had reached their point of separation. Ina 
moment practical men began to speak lightly of 
their hitherto favorite paddle-wheel—and the pro- 
peller, that they had shrugged their shoulders at, 
and amused themselves with for some years of 
doubtful experiment, rose into altogether unex- 
pected favor.’’ 


The advantage to a ship of war is that the pro- 
peller is noiseless, and, with a vessel of good draft, 
acts below the surface. Thus she gives no warn- 
ing in a night approach, is protected in her motion 
from missiles, and can use her sails. 

Mr. Sargent’s pamphlet gives an interesting 
memoir of Ericsson, and an account of his Caloric 
Engine. He has constructed it on the theory of 
those mechanical forces in nature which undergo 
no change. Atmospheric air, which at each stroke 
of the piston returns the heat, and uses it over and 
over again, works this engine. The subject is 
strikingly introduced, and deserving of attention. 





Wuo ureeratep O’Connett '—Considerable 
difference of opinion exists as to the real author of 
the Liberator’s liberation. At first it was attribu- 
ted to the three Whig Law Lords in the House of 
Peers: but this simple and natural account of the 
matter did not Jong satisfy the curious inquirers of 
our age. An ulterior cause, a primum mobile, 
has been sought for. The Morning Chronicle, 
modestly hints that its ‘* leaders’’ did the job. The 
National is decidedly of opinion that the terror of 
French Democracy was ‘‘ the cause of this effect.’’ 
O’Connell and a majority of his friends piously 
attribute it to a special interference of the Virgin 
Mary in his behalf; while the graceless Smith 
O’Brien avows the Epicurean doctrine that it was 
all owing to ‘‘ Chance.’’ Discordant and irrecon- 
cilable though these opinions are, they seem all 
clearly traceable to a common conviction that the 
liberation did not take place, like ordinary gaol- 
deliveries, ‘‘ in due course of law.”’ 


Severat deaths of persons well known by name 
or by association are mentioned in the papers. 
That of Captain Basil Hall, some time buried from 
the world in Haslar Asylum, will be regretted by 
all. Others recently dead are Dr. Gillespie, Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of St. An- 
drews, and brother-in-law of Lord Campbell— 
known for his verse and classical attainments ; Mr. 
Frederick Sugden, eldest son of the Irish lord 
chancellor ; and M. Theule, formerly memberof 
the legislative assembly, who expired at Paris 
in his eighty-eighth year. 
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GALLANTRY OF LOUIS PHILIPPE—BROUGHAM’S PENAL SETTLEMBNT. 











From Punch. 
GALLANTRY OF I.OUIS PHILIPPE. 


Ovr contemporaries have stated that letters re- 
cently passed between Lady Aldborough, at Paris, 
and Louis Philippe. Her ladyship wished to 
know if war was likely, and like a true woman 
applied at once to head quarters. We have been 
exclusively favored with a copy of the correspond- 
ence, which we subjoin :— 


Lapy Atpeorovex to Lovis Puiirpe. 


Sire,—I have just returned home from my 
morning drive, wal having seen ‘* Mort aux An- 

lais’’ chalked on walls and other places—besides 

aving remarked many significant gestures on the 
ls of your exce}lent people—I am desirous to 
earn of your courtesy, when you think the war 
between England and France will really commence. 
It would much oblige me could I have the earliest 
notice, as I have much packing. 

Your obedient servant, 

P.S. In the event of a war, I wish particularly 
to know if my poodle will be suffered to depart 
with me, or if he will be claimed as a French- 
born subject ! 

Lovis Pumirre to Lapy ALpBorovex. 


My pear Lavy Atpsoroven,—lIt penetrates me 
with the greatest distress to learn your uneasiness. 
Assure yourself, my dear madam ; assure yourself. 
As for the words ‘‘Death to the English,’’ they 
mean nothing. They merely indicate the literary 
yearnings of my people. They must always be 
writing something ; and it is one of their charac- 
teristics to choose death and such horrors; they 
being, as they conceive, peculiarly national. As 
for the chalk, I assure you, odd as it may seem, it is 
that very article that will prevent any rupture be- 
tween England and France. We can’t afford it; 
we must fight upon credit—and then how is the 
chalk to be wiped off—how is the score to be paid 
afterwards ? 

Besides, is it likely that we should be going to 
war, when I have just sent a char-d-banc—a sort 
of French omnibus—to my sweet little friend, 
Queen Victoria! It is one of the largest kind, not 
only capable of accommodating her Majesty, the 
prince, and the children ; but all the philosophers, 
authors, artists, and men of science, who, as I un- 
derstand, are continually guests at Windsor. 

Trust me, my dear Madam, we shall have no 
war; no, you are in Paris safe—safe as though 
you were in Eden. 

Yours, 
Lovis Pairs. 





Licutine THE Metropoiis.—The following sta- 
tistics, a ee by one of the principal gas com- 
panies, will give some idea of the means at present 
employed for lighting London and its suburbs :— 
There are eighteen public gas works, conducted 
by twelve companies; their capital amounts to 
upwards of 2,800,000/., employed in pipes, tanks, 
&c. The revenue derivable therefrom is estima- 
ted at 450,000/. per annum. There are about 
180,000 tons of coal used annually; there are 
1,460,000,000 cubic feet of gas made; 134,300 

rivate lights; 30,400 public lights; 380 lamp- 
fighters, 176 meters, several of them double, 


and capable of storing 5,500,000 feet ; and about |" 


2,500 persons are employed in various ways. 





BROUGHAM’S PENAL SETTLEMENT. 


[In the Collection of States now exhibiting at West- 
minster Hall, Lord Bro is placed between two 
ioe nymphs.” Vide Catalogue, Nos. 166, 167, 
168. 


Unnarey Brougham! doomed to silence jong, 
Muzzled in marble that unruly tongue ; 

In pensive plight, two slumbering nymphs between, 
Unwilling partner in a passive scene. 

What skilful judge the happy contrast chose? 
Their calm, and th piers. J , repose ? 

Or sleep the nymphs on either side to try 

If thou canst hold thy peace—in courtesy ? 
Perhaps the anxious junto, half in doubt, 

And fearing lest the very stone cry out, 
Designed to fix thy active legal sense 

On some distinction without difference ; 

Set to decide in meditation deep, 

Between a sleeping nymph ms nymph asleep. 
Oh! cruelly ingenious to invent 

For Brougham such a penal settlement. 

All that could tempt the rhetorician’s rage, 

A lofty audience, and of every age, 

Bound to be still, at least, if not to hear, 
None to oppose, object, or interfere, 

And yet be dumb! How far hast thou outgone 
The stony writhings of Laocoon ; 

For in thy ty combined we see 

At once a Tantalus* and Niobe.t—Punch. 





M. Jozarp, of Brussels, who has devoted much 
attention to pyrotechnic works, has communicated 
to the French government what he states to be 
the composition of Capt. Warner’s destructive 
power. It consists, he says, of a Congreve rocket, 
made in this way; the head of it is composed of 
a hollow iron cone, of great strength, containing a 
kilogramme of fulminate of mercury, on which is 
placed the usual charge of the rocket, of which the 
body is twice as long as those in general use. He 
discharges his ‘projectile from a directing-tube 
from the port-hole of the vessel and on a level 
with the water, so that his projectile, skimming 
along the waves, which support a part of its weight, 
fixes itself in the side of the enemy’s vessel, where 
it bursts, when the fire reaches the fulminating 
powder, and, making an immense opening in it, 
sinks itatonce. ‘The proper range of this rocket is 
only three or four miles, but Captain Warner im- 
agines he can send it five or six by discharging it 
from a cannon. He does not say that he will at- 
tain his object in the first attempt, but he will try 
on until he succeeds. 


Tue Revue de Paris says: ‘‘ Accounts have just 
been received from Messrs. Garella and Cortines, 
the engineers who were sent some time since by 
the government to survey the Isthmus of Panama. 
The full results are not yet known, but it is said 
that they reject the idea of a railroad and decide in 
favor of a canal; the great object being not the 
mere conveyance of merchandise across the Isth- 
mus, but a union of the Pacific and the Atlantic so 
as to enable ships to pass from one to the other in 
a few hours, instead of having to go round South 
America after doubling Cape Horn.”’ 


* Talftalus, a gentleman in ancient fable, represented 
as always trying to do something, and just not succeed- 
in doing it. 
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